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ooking  at  English  Language  Arts  20-1 


English  Language  Arts  is  an  essential  part  of  your  education  because  it  teaches  you  communication 
skills  that  you’ll  use  throughout  your  life.  These  skills  help  you  connect  with  other  people  in  your 
family,  community,  and  workplace,  and  in  the  world.  As  well,  your  study  of  literature  helps  you  to 
understand  yourself  and  other  people. 

To  complete  this  course,  you’ll  need  the  following  materials: 

• seven  Student  Module  Booklets 

• fourteen  Assignment  Booklets 

• English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 

• English  Language  Arts  20-1  Audio  CD 

• English  Language  Arts  20-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM 

• Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM 

• the  Shakespeare  play  Macbeth  (Harcourt  Canada)  (Module  5) 

• the  novel  Lord  of  the  Flies  (Module  7) 

• the  play  The  Glass  Menagerie  (Module  6) 

• access  to  a feature  film  you  will  select  from  an  approved  list  (Module  6) 

You  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  CD-ROMs,  which  are  included  in  your  course  package.  This 
course  also  provides  opportunities  to  search  for  information  on  the  Internet.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  have  access  to  a computer  with  a CD-ROM  drive  and  an  Internet  connection.  If  you  don’t 
have  access  to  a computer  at  home  or  at  school,  try  to  arrange  to  use  one  at  your  community  library  or 
at  the  home  of  a friend. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  mentioned  course  materials,  you  should  have  the  following: 

• a notebook  or  binder  with  lined  paper 

• a journal  (notebook  or  a folder  on  your  computer) 

• a dictionary 

• a thesaurus 

• a CD  player 

• an  audiocassette  recorder  and  blank  audiocassettes  to  record  your  voice  (or  appropriate  computer 
software  and  hardware) 

• a television  and  VCR 

• library  facilities  (school  or  public) 
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Organize  your  materials  and  work  area  before  you  begin.  Be  sure  that  you  have  everything  that  you 
need.  You  should  also  have  a quiet  area  in  which  to  work,  dway  from  distractions.  As  well,  you  should 
use  a calendar  to  set  goals  for  yourself  to  complete  each  module.  Create  a schedule  for  yourself,  and 
display  it  as  a reminder. 

Many  of  the  learning  outcomes  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  English  Language  Arts  20-1 
involve  your  skills  in  working  with  others.  Therefore,  you’re  encouraged  to  work  with  a partner 
throughout  this  course.  In  the  lessons  within  each  section,  you’ll  often  be  instructed  to  work  with  a 
partner  or  in  a group.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do  much  of  this  work  on  your  own,  you’ll  likely  get 
much  more  out  of  it  if  you  collaborate  with  others.  Your  partner  can  be  a friend,  classmate,  or  family 
member.  You  don’t  need  to  work  with  the  same  partner  all  of  the  time.  If  you’re  having  problems 
; arranging  for  a study  partner,  contact  your  teacher. 

i The  Going  Further  boxes  that  you’ll  encounter  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets  signal  optional 
I enrichment  material.  Going  Further  provides  opportunities  for  you  to  investigate  further  or  research  a 
; topic  or  concept  that  you’ve  explored  in  the  lesson.  Going  Further  may  also  give  you  a chance  to  apply 
your  knowledge  and  skills  in  a practical  way.  You’re  encouraged  to  read  the  Going  Further  suggestions 
I and  occasionally  do  some  of  these  enrichment  activities. 

To  achieve  success  in  this  course,  be  sure  to  read  all  of  the  directions  carefully;  work  slowly  and 
systematically  through  the  material  in  the  Student  Module  Booklets.  This  approach  will  ensure  that  you 
are  prepared  for  your  assignments.  Try  to  set  realistic  goals  for  yourself  each  day  and  each  week  so  that 
you’ll  complete  each  module  in  a reasonable  time.  Do  your  assignments  regularly,  and  don’t  forget  to 
review  and  proofread  your  work  before  sending  it  to  your  teacher.  Careful  work  habits  will  greatly 
increase  your  chances  for  success  in  English  Language  Arts  20-1. 


<sse<ssment 


There  are  two  Assignment  Booklets  for  each  of  the  seven  modules  of  this  course.  Your  work  in  these 
Assignment  Booklets  will  be  submitted  to  your  teacher  for  evaluation.  If  you  have  difficulty  with  any  of 
the  assignments,  you  should  consult  your  teacher. 

Your  final  mark  in  this  course  will  be  determined  by 

• the  quality  of  your  work  in  the  Assignment  Booklets 

• your  score  on  the  final  test 

• your  performance  on  any  other  tests  or  work  that  your  teacher  may  assign 

• any  other  criteria  established  by  your  teacher  or  your  school 

Your  teacher  or  school  will  provide  information  about  how  your  marks  will  be  distributed. 


You  will  find  many  visual  cues  in  this  course.  Among  them  are  a number  of  icons  that  appear  in  the 
margins.  Read  the  following  explanations  to  discover  what  the  various  icons  prompt  you  to  do. 


Read  or  view  a text. 


Refer  to  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 


Use  the  Internet  (optional). 


Develop,  use,  or  learn  a strategy  to 
accomplish  some  goal. 


Get  together  with  another  person  or  a group 
of  people. 


Listen  to  something  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  20-1  Audio  CD. 


Be  sure  you’ve  mastered  the  basics  in  a 
mechanical  aspect  of  writing  like  grammar, 
spelling,  or  punctuation. 


Access  information  on  the  English  Language 
Arts  20-1  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM  or 
the  Researching  and  Making  Presentations 
CD-ROM. 
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Characters/  ExperienceSr  and  Values 
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The  Pleasure  of  Poetry . 


Have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  how  complex 
human  relationships  are?  The  famous  English 
poet  John  Donne  once  wrote  that  “No  man  is  an 
island,  entire  of  itself;  every  man  is  a piece  of  a 
continent,  a part  of  the  main.” 

I Donne  was  pointing  out  that  no  one  lives  in  a 

(vacuum.  Your  words,  actions,  and  beliefs  always 
affect  others  around  you,  just  as  you,  in  turn,  are 
affected  by  others.  Your  behaviour  can  have  far- 
reaching  consequences  in  time  and  in  distance. 


In  this  module,  you’ll  read  several  short  stories 
and  poems  that  deal  with  human  relationships, 
and  you’ll  see  how  literature  can  capture  the 
complexity  and  subtlety  of  human  experience 
through  the  use  of  various  literary  elements.  This 
module  will  also  give  you  some  pathways  into 
appreciating  and  understanding  poetry.  As  you 
read  the  selections  in  this  module,  think  about 
your  own  relationships  with  others  and  the  way 
that  literature  can  provide  insights  into  human 
relationships  in  general. 
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Module  Overview 


ection  1:  Characters,  Experiences,  and  Values 


When  you’re  reading  literature,  do  you  encounter 
situations  involving  human  relationships  that  you 
can  relate  to  in  a personal  way?  Relationships 
with  other  people  are  probably  the  most 
interesting  aspect  of  being  human,  and  it’s  these 
relationships  that  writers,  singers,  and  poets 
devote  most  of  their  time  to  exploring. 

In  the  stories  that  you’ll  read  in  this  section, 
you’ll  focus  your  attention  on  understanding 
characters,  exploring  relationships,  and 
interpreting  values.  As  you  read  and  reflect  on  the 
literature,  you  should  come  to  understand  more 
fully  what  John  Donne  meant  when  he  said  “No 
man  is  an  island.”  When  you’re  finished  this 
section,  you  should  be  able  to  explain  writers’ 
methods  of  characterization  and  describe  ways  of 
representing  human  values  and  experiences. 


English  Language  Arts  20-1:  Module  3 


How  many  people  have  you  interacted  with  since  you  got  up  this  morning?  Even 
more  importantly,  how  would  you  characterize  your  interactions?  Your  relationships 
with  people  are  likely  coloured  by  emotions  such  as  love,  anger,  admiration, 
resentment,  fear,  jealousy,  and  guilt.  In  some  cases,  your  past  experience  may 
influence  how  you  act  or  react  to  the  people  around  you. 

Your  relationships  with  people  affect  your  life  in  many  ways.  For  example,  the  way 
you  interact  with  your  teachers  or  employers  can  affect  your  satisfaction  and  success 
in  your  work.  The  way  you  interact  with  your  family  and  friends  can  affect  your  self- 
esteem and  confidence. 

1.  Here’s  a rather  unusual  exercise  to  get  you  thinking  about  your  relationships 
with  other  people. 

• Take  an  unlined  sheet  of  21.5  cm  by  28  cm  paper  and  draw  a circle  the  size 
of  a quarter  in  the  middle  of  it.  Write  your  name  in  this  circle. 

• Now  draw  more  circles  the  same  size  around  your  circle.  Into  these  circles 
place  the  names  of  people  with  whom  you  come  into  contact  on  a regular 
basis— perhaps  daily  or  weekly. 

• Now  draw  another  ring  of  circles  around  the  first  ring. 


• Into  these  circles  put  the  names  of  people  with  whom  you  have  contact  on 
a less  regular  basis — maybe  once  or  twice  a month.  Perhaps  you  have 
enough  space  for  another  ring  of  circles  into  which  you  can  put  the  names 
of  people  with  whom  you  interact  infrequently— for  example,  once  or  twice 
a year. 

• At  this  point  your  diagram  will  look  something  like  this  one,  though  you’ll 
probably  have  many  more  names  filled  in. 


Elmer 

Dubois 


# 


• Now  the  fun  begins.  Use  a coloured  pencil  or  a felt  pen  and  draw  straight 
lines  (you  may  want  to  use  a ruler)  to  connect  the  names  of  people  who 
know  each  other.  For  example,  your  mother  may  also  know  Isaias,  Frieda, 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  Elmer  Dubois.  Now  go  from  person  to  person  and  make 
sure  that  lines  connect  all  the  people  who  know  other  people  on  your  chart 

Well,  what  do  you  think,  now  that  you’re  finished?  People  weave  very  complex 
webs,  don’t  they? 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  101. 


From  your  diagram,  you  can  see  how  human  relationships  can  be  very  complicated 
because  of  the  numbers  of  people  involved.  Sometimes,  though,  relationships  are 
complex  when  only  two  people  are  involved.  Conflicts,  past  experiences,  and 
emotions  can  affect  the  way  people  relate  to  each  other. 


Look  at  the  diagram  you’ve  just  drawn  and  find  one  person  in  it  with  whom  you 
have  a complex  relationship. 
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English  Language  Arts  20-1:  Module  3 


Write  a response  in  your  journal  about  a relationship  with  one  other  person  in 
your  life.  Consider  these  questions:  ' 

• Why  is  your  relationship  with  this  person  a complex  one? 

• Does  it  involve  conflict? 

• Does  your  past  experience  with  this  person  affect  your  current  relationship? 

• What  are  your  differences?  Why  is  it  difficult  to  resolve  them? 


2.  Explain  some  ways  in  which  two  people  might  have  a complex  relationship. 
Consider  what  you  know  from  personal  experience  and  from  observation,  but 
don’t  cite  specific  cases. 


Compare  your  re!fhonse  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix, 

^ 


You’ve  thought  about  (and  no  doubt  experienced)  how  two  people  can  have  a 
complex  relationship  that  involves  some  element  of  conflict.  In  literature,  writers 
often  look  at  how  personal  and  cultural  differences  can  create  situations  in  which 
characters  are  in  conflict. 

The  short  story  that  you’ll  read  next  concerns  the  conflict  between  a father  and  son. 
In  this  first  reading  of  “The  Broken  Globe,”  by  Henry  Kreisel,  (you’ll  be  reading  it  at 
least  twice),  read  quickly  and  try  to  appreciate  the  narrative.  As  you  read,  keep  in 
mind  that  the  narrator  is  a character  in  the  story,  not  the  author. 


N 

That's  something 
I have  trouble 
with.  When  I read 
stories  told  from 
the  first-person 
point  of  view,  I 
always  tend  to 
assume  it's  the 

author  speaking, 
k ^ 


That's  a common  mistake,  and  one 
to  watch  out  for.  In  a personal 
essay,  like  "A  Boy  I Knew,"  the 
writer  is  expressing  his  or  her  own 
thoughts  directly.  However,  In  a 
work  of  fiction  told  In  the  first 
person,  it's  a character  who's 
speaking;  and  that  character  may 

think  differently  from  the  writer, 
k 


Like  In  "You  Should 
Have  Seen  the  Mess." 


Turn  now  to  the  Readings  section  of  the  Appendix  and  read  through  “The  Broken 
Globe”  by  the  Canadian  writer  Henry  Kreisel.  When  you’re  finished,  continue  the 
lesson. 


3.  Some  readers  find  the  conflict  between  father  and  son  in  “The  Broken  Globe” 
upsetting.  Describe  the  emotions  you  felt  as  you  read  the  story.  In  your  response, 
explain  why  you  felt  this  way. 


4.  a.  Who  is  the  narrator  of  this  story? 

b.  Do  the  author  and  narrator  share  the  same  views?  Explain. 

c.  Describe  the  narrator’s  relationship  with  Nick. 

5.  “The  Broken  Globe”  has  two  principal  settings.  The  story  begins  in  England, 
where  Nick  now  lives.  The  setting  then  moves  to  Alberta. 

a.  Describe  the  area  where  Nick  Solchuk  (the  father)  lives. 

b.  Why  is  the  setting  of  Nick  Solchuk’s  farm  significant  in  this  story? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  101. 


direct 

presentation 


in  literature,  a way 
of  revealing  a 
character’s 
personality  by 
explicitly 
describing  the 
character 


indirect 

presentation 


in  literature,  a way 
of  revealing  a 
character’s 
personality  by 
shov/ing  what  the 
character  is  saying, 
thinking,  and  doing 


If  you  want  to  get  the  most  meaning  and  the  most 
enjoyment  out  of  reading,  you  must  read  closely.  You 
have  to  interact  with  the  story  by  paying  close  attention 
to  the  characters.  Writers  may  describe  characters’ 
personalities  directly — for  example,  “She  was  a stubborn 
woman  who  would  never  let  go  of  an  idea  once  she’d 
adopted  it.”  This  is  called  direct  presentation.  But 
writers  usually  provide  information  about  their  characters 
in  a more  subtle  way — by  showing  how  characters  act 
and  talk,  which  lets  readers  make  inferences  about  their 
personalities.  This  is  called  indirect  presentation. 

As  you  read,  what  strategies  do  you  use  to  understand  characters?  An  active, 
perceptive  reader  should  consider  details  like  these: 

• what  the  narrator  tells  readers  directly  about  the  characters 

• what  characters  say  and  do 

• what  other  characters  say  and  think  about  them  and  how  they  behave  toward 
them 

• the  degree  to  which  the  observations  of  the  narrator  and  the  reactions  of  other 
characters  can  be  accepted  as  true  (For  example,  the  narrator  may  be  unaware 
or  unreliable  in  some  cases,  as  in  “You  Should  Have  Seen  the  Mess.”  In  some 
cases  the  other  characters  may  be  deliberately  lying.) 


English  Language  Arts 


In  literature,  characterization  means  much  more  than  merely  describing  the  physical 
appearance  of  a character.  In  “The  Broken  Globe,”  some  attention  is  paid  to  the 
appearance  of  Nick’s  father,  but  more  importantly,  there  are  many  details  that  reveal, 
either  explicitly  (directly)  or  implicitly  (indirectly) , the  kind  of  human  being  that  he 
is.  The  emotional,  spiritual,  and  intellectual  qualities  of  both  the  father  and  the  son 
are  revealed  as  the  history  of  their  relationship  unfolds. 

Now  read  “The  Broken  Globe”  for  the  second  time.  Think  about  the  words  and 
actions  of  Nick,  of  Nick’s  father,  and  of  the  narrator.  When  you’re  finished,  continue 
working  with  the  material  that  follows. 


When  you’ve  read  the  story  a second  time,  write  a response  in  your  journal.  As 
you  write,  consider  these  questions: 

• What  did  you  find  in  your  second  reading  that  slipped  your  notice  the  first 
time  around? 

• Are  your  feelings  about  each  of  the  three  characters  the  same  as  they  were 
after  your  first  reading? 


• Does  the  conflict  between  Nick  and  his  father  remind  you  of  any  conflicts 
that  you’ve  experienced  or  observed? 


A close  reading  will  expose  many  aspects  of  literature  to  you.  Spending  extra  time 
with  a story,  poem,  or  play  will  help  you  understand  the  many  elements  of  a piece. 
Glose  readings  can  also  help  you  make  connections  between  different  works  of 
literature  or  between  literature  and  your  own  life.  Remember,  good  reading  must  be 
active— never  passive. 

Now  look  more  closely  at  the  characters  in  the  story. 

6.  Reread  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  “The  Broken  Globe.”  From  the  material 
presented  there,  describe  the  sort  of  person  Nick  appears  to  be.  Use  details  to 
support  your  ideas. 

7.  Near  the  beginning  of  “The  Broken  Globe,”  the  reader  gets  a certain  impression 
of  Nick’s  father  from  what  Nick  tells  the  narrator.  Reread  the  passage  that  begins 
“ ‘Because  when  he  came  to  Ganada’  ” and  ends  “‘Everything  else  was  heresy’  ” 
on  page  125  and  126. 

a.  From  this  description — and  from  any  other  clues  you  pick  up  near  the 

beginning  of  the  story — describe  what  you  expected  Nick’s  father  to  be  like. 


b.  Explain  how  such  expectations  can  create  tension  for  a reader. 

c.  Considering  his  description  of  his  father,  what  did  you  learn  about  Nick? 

8.  Describe  your  impression  of  Nick’s  father  when  the  narrator  met  him.  Did  he  live 
up  to  your  expectations,  or  were  you  surprised?  Use  details  to  explain  your  ideas. 

9.  As  a boy,  Nick  had  a dream  for  his  future,  but  Mr.  Solchuk  also  had  a dream  for 
his  son.  Describe  the  two  dreams  and  the  conflict  that  arose  from  the  different 
ambitions. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  1 on  page  101. 


As  you  read  this  story,  how  did  you  feel  about  the  way  that  Nick’s  father  treated  his 
son?  Take  a moment  now  to  listen  to  the  discussion  of  the  conflict  in  this  story  on 
the  track  titled  “The  Broken  Globe  1”  on  the  English  Language  Arts  20-1  Audio  CD, 
and  compare  your  reactions  to  those  of  the  students  on  the  recording. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  3A,  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  questions  1 to  4. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Henry  Kreisel  was  born  in  Austria  but  spent  much  of  his  life  in  Canada;  for  many 
years,  he  taught  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  If  you  enjoyed  his  short  story  “The 
Broken  Globe,”  you  might  be  interested  in  reading  some  of  Kreisel’s  other  works, 
such  as  his  novel  The  Betrayal  or  his  short  story  collection  called  The  Almost 
Meeting.  Kreisel  believed  that  the  landscape  of  the  prairie  has  a powerful  effect 
on  people’s  minds  and  lives.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  that  people  are 
influenced  by  their  surroundings? 

You  can  learn  more  about  Henry  Kreisel  and  his  writing  on  the  Internet.  Use  a 
search  engine  and  see  what  you  can  discover. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  about  how  authors  reveal  their  characters  both  directly 
and  indirectly.  As  the  father  described  the  conflict  with  his  son  to  the  narrator  in 
“The  Broken  Globe,”  you  learned  a great  deal  about  the  personalities  of  both  Nick 
and  his  father.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  extend  your  understanding  of  characters  in 
literature. 
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esson  2:  Values  in  Conflict 


Values  and  Plausibility 

How  do  authors  make  their  characters  come 
alive?  What  makes  a character  plausible  or 
credible  (that  is,  believable)? 

In  literature,  as  in  life,  you  learn  about 
characters  more  fully  when  you  understand  how 
they  think  and  feel.  One  thing  that  helps  writers 
make  their  characters  credible  is  to  give  them 
plausible  values  that  readers  can  identify. 

Values  are  beliefs  that  people  hold  very  deeply. 

Religious  beliefs  are  values  to  many  people.  The 
protection  of  children  from  harm  is  a value  that’s 
just  about  universal.  Honesty,  hard  work, 
friendship,  respect  for  the  elderly— all  these  are 
values  for  many  people.  So  are  wealth,  status, 
and  possessions.  Racial  equality,  democracy, 
freedom  of  speech,  respect  for  the 
environment— the  list  of  values  is  endless. 

1.  Take  a moment  to  make  a short  list  of  your  own  values.  What  beliefs  are 
important  to  you?  What  causes  do  you  support?  What  ideals  do  you  strongly 
uphold?  What  do  you  want  to  achieve  in  your  life? 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Lesson  2 on  page  1 02. 


In  life  you’ll  find  that  you  really  know  others  only  when  you  understand  their  beliefs 
and  values.  In  literature,  the  same  principle  holds;  but  you  often  have  to  infer  or 
interpret  the  beliefs  or  values  of  characters.  Like  real  people,  literary  characters 
seldom  have  signboards  pointing  to  their  values. 


In  “The  Broken  Globe”  you  saw  how  the  words  and  actions 
of  the  father  and  the  son  revealed  their  differing  beliefs  and 
values.  The  next  story  you’ll  read  is  also  about  a conflict  of 
values.  “Cornet  at  Night,”  like  “The  Broken  Globe,”  is  set 
on  a farm  on  the  Canadian  prairies.  The  different  values 
held  by  a farmer  and  his  wife  lead  to  an  eventful  episode  in 
the  life  of  their  son.  This  young  boy  is  the  narrator  of  the 
story,  but  keep  in  mind  that  the  author,  Sinclair  Ross,  sees 
through  adult  eyes  as  he  writes  his  story. 


Now  turn  to  the  Readings  section  of  the  Appendix  and  read  “Cornet  at  Night”  by 
Sinclair  Ross.  As  you  read,  think  about  the  different  values  of  the  father  and  mother. 
When  you’ve  finished,  try  a journal  entry  based  on  the  suggestion  that  follows. 


Write  a response  to  “Cornet  at  Night”  after  considering  these  questions: 

• Did  you  enjoy  this  story? 

• How  do  you  feel  about  the  characters  in  the  story  and  the  way  they  behave? 

• Do  the  characters  seem  realistic  to  you? 

• Whose  values  are  closest  to  your  own? 


In  “Cornet  at  Night,”  the  conflicting  values  of  the  mother  and  father  are  the  focus  of 
the  story.  Think  about  the  words  and  actions  of  these  two  characters  and  try  to 
interpret  their  values. 

2.  Consider  the  father  first.  After  each  quotation  provided,  write  a brief  explanation 
of  what  it  reveals  about  the  father’s  values. 


a.  “.  . . it  was  Sunday.  ‘Can’t  help  it— I’ve  got  to  cut,’  my  father  said  ...” 

b.  “ ‘No,  for  a change  he’s  going  to  do  what  1 say.  The  crop’s  more  important 
than  a day  at  school.’  ” 


c.  “ ‘A  dollar  for  lessons  and  the  wheat  shelling!  When  1 was  his  age  1 didn’t 
even  get  to  school.’  ” 

d.  “ ‘.  . . pick  somebody  big  and  husky  ....  Whoever  it  is,  make  sure  he’s 
stooked  before.’  ” 

e.  “ ‘It’s  your  fault — you  and  your  nonsense  about  music  lessons.  If  you’d  lister 
to  me  sometimes,  and  try  to  make  a man  of  him.’  ” 
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3.  Next  you’ll  examine  a few  excerpts  from  “Cornet  at  Night”  that  reveal  some  of 

the  characteristics  of  the  mother.  Your  task  will  be  to  interpret  these  quotations  in 

order  to  understand  the  mother’s  values. 

a.  “ ‘Not  on  the  Lord’s  Day,’  my  mother  protested.” 

b.  “ ‘ . . . you’re  not  interfering  with  him.  He’s  going  to  school  tomorrow  as 
usual.’  ” 

c.  “ ‘.  . . try  to  behave  like  a Christian  and  a gentleman  . . .’  ” 

d.  “ ‘.  . . stay  quiet  and  read — and  afterwards,  practise  your  music  lesson.’  ” 

e.  “ ‘If  your  Aunt  Louise  should  come  she’ll  find  that  at  least  I bring  my  son  up 
decently.’  ” 

f.  “ ‘.  . . I’m  trying  to  make  a different  man  of  him.  If  you’d  go  to  town  yourself 
instead  of  keeping  him  out  of  school—’  ” 


^ Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Lesson  2 on  page  103.  k 


Mrs.  Davonne:  So,  what  conclusions  have  you  drawn  about  the  parents’ 
characters? 

Anita:  It’s  pretty  obvious  that  the  mother  is  very  religious.  She  doesn’t  want 
anyone  to  work  on  Sunday,  and  she  makes  her  son  read  the  Bible  with  her. 
She’s  also  got  a quotation  from  the  Bible  on  her  wall. 

Roger:  That’s  true,  but  the  father  is  a practical  guy.  He  does  what’s  necessary.  The 
crop’s  ready  so  he  wants  to  get  the  harvest  done. 

Anita:  Yeah,  but  maybe  the  father  is  too  practical.  All  he  thinks  about  is  the  farm 
and  the  crops. 


Roger:  That’s  how  they  earn  their  living.  He’s  worried  about  the  family’s  survival. 


Anita:  Okay,  but  there  has  to  be  more  to  life  than  just  surviving.  As  they  say, 
people  don’t  live  on  bread  alone.  There  has  to  be  some  time  to  have  fun. 


Kai:  That’s  right.  The  father  doesn’t  seem  to  have  any  time  to  do  anything  but 
work.  He  doesn’t  appreciate  any  of  the  finer  things  in  life-like  music.  He 
resents  his  son  learning  to  play  the  piano  because  he  thinks  it’s  a waste  of 
time. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Good  points.  Now,  how  does  this  conflict  between  the  parents 
affect  their  son? 


4.  Write  a sentence  or  two  explaining  how  each  of  the  following  quotations  reveals 

Tom’s  character.  What  do  you  learn  about  the  son  from  each  one? 

a.  “.  . . today  a sudden  welling-up  of  social  and  religious  conscience  made  me 
ask  myself  whether  one  in  the  family  like  my  father  wasn’t  bad  enough.” 

b.  “I  was  thinking  that  I might  take  a drink  to  my  father,  but  dared  not  as  yet 
suggest  it.” 

c.  “When  he  was  gone,  she  and  I emerged  to  take  our  places  at  the  table  ...” 

d.  “I  was  inordinately  proud  that  my  father  had  suggested  it,  and  for  his  faith  in 
me  forgave  him  even  Isaiah  and  the  plushy  afternoon.” 

e.  “Whereas  with  my  mother,  I decided,  it  was  a case  of  downright  bigotry.” 

5.  a.  Do  the  three  members  of  the  family  seem  realistic?  Do  you  think  that  they 

could  have  existed  in  their  particular  time  (the  1920s  or  1930s)  and  their 
particular  place  (a  prairie  farm)?  Why  or  why  not? 

b.  Could  a similar  conflict  occur  in  a family  today?  Give  reasons  for  your 
response. 

6.  Just  as  the  general  conflict  in  “The  Broken  Globe”  concerns  tradition  and  change, 

the  general  conflict  in  “Cornet  at  Night”  can  be  seen  as  the  practical  versus  the 

aesthetic  (having  to  do  with  beauty  or  art). 

a.  How  do  the  characters  in  this  story  illustrate  this  general  conflict? 

b.  Can  you  think  of  any  examples  of  this  conflict  in  today’s  world?  If  so,  identify 
one  or  two. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  103. 
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major  character 


an  important 
I character  in  a 
' story— usually  the 
protagonist  or 
I antagonist 


minor  character 


[a  character  who 
plays  a secondary 
role  in  a story 


foil 


a character  with  a 
personality  trait 
that  strongly 
pontrasts  with  a 
'prait  of  another 
icharacter,  thereby 
emphasizing  that 
trait 


! 

f 


You  now  have  a basic  understanding  of  the  three  major  characters  in  “Cornet  at 
Night,”  but  don’t  ignore  all  the  others.  In  most  stories,  minor  characters  are 
revealed  less  thoroughly  than  the  main  ones;  there’s  not  much  room  in  short  stories 
to  develop  more  than  two  or  three  characters  at  most.  Still,  minor  characters  often 
play  significant  roles.  As  they  interact  with  the  main  characters,  the  minor  characters 
serve  several  purposes: 

• Through  their  words  and  actions,  minor  characters  often  reveal  information 
about  the  main  characters. 

• A minor  character  can  contrast  with  another  character 
to  emphasize  differences.  When  characters  have 
strongly  contrasting  personality  traits,  they’re  called 

foils. 

• The  main  character’s  attitude  and  behaviour  toward  a 
minor  character  helps  the  reader  to  understand  both 
characters. 

• A minor  character  can  be  used  to  provide  conflict, 
foreshadow  future  events,  or  develop  suspense. 

• Minor  characters  in  some  stories  are  a source  of  irony  or  humour. 

Think  about  the  two  younger  men  that  Tom  meets  in  town.  When  he’s  alone,  going 
into  town,  Tom  is  quite  self-confident.  He’s  “the  measure  of  the  universe.”  However, 
when  he  encounters  the  “slick-haired  young  man  in  yellow  shoes,”  the  boy’s  “little 
bubble  of . . . self-importance”  is  burst.  Tom’s  encounter  with  this  young  man 
illustrates  his  insecurity  but  also  his  desire  to  do  the  right  thing.  In  spite  of  the  man’s 
teasing,  Tom  persists  in  carrying  out  his  orders. 

Now  think  about  Phil,  the  young  musician  whom  Tom  meets  in  the  restaurant.  What 
role  does  he  play  in  this  story? 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  3A,  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  questions  5 to  7. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Sinclair  Ross,  one  of  western  Canada’s  best-loved  writers,  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
Saskatchewan.  Much  of  his  writing  explores  the  issue  of  isolation— intellectual 
and  artistic — in  rural  communities  of  the  prairies,  during  the  Great  Depression. 
You  can  learn  more  about  Sinclair  Ross  on  the  Internet,  and  your  local  library  is 
sure  to  have  his  writings.  Look  for  the  novel  As  for  Me  and  My  House  and  the 
short-story  collection  The  Lamp  at  Noon  and  Other  Stories. 


Archetypes  in  Literature 


“Cornet  at  Night”  and  “The  Broken  Globe”  are  stories  that  have  much  in  common  in 
that  they’re  both  about  parents — fathers  in  particular — in  conflict  with  sons.  Neither 
story  preaches  a superficial  moral;  rather,  both  stories  investigate  in  an  honest 
manner  the  real  difficulties  that  can  result  when  parents  and  children  see  the  world 
differently. 

While  by  no  means  identical  characters,  the  fathers  in  both  stories  represent  a 
traditional,  closed-minded  approach  to  life.  Neither  one  seems  to  have  room  for 
aesthetic,  artistic,  or  intellectual  values.  Characters  like  this  are  quite  common  in 
literature.  Many  stories,  novels,  plays,  and  films  have  characters  who  are  set  in  their 
ways  and  lack  imagination.  They  usually  serve  as  foils  to  the  more  creative 
protagonists. 


I think  I know  what  you  mean.  I've  seen  so 
many  TV  shows  where  the  hero's  boss  always 
stands  in  the  guy's  way  and  orders  him— or 
her— not  to  continue  with,  say,  a certain  line  of 
investigation.  Week  after  week,  the  hero  is 
proved  right,  but  the  boss  never  learns;  he 
just  goes  on  threatening  to  fire  the  guy  if  he 
doesn't  start  following  orders  more  closely. 


archetype 


a pattern  that 
appears  repeatedly 
in  literature 


When  characters  with  very  similar  qualities  keep  reappearing  in  works,  they’re 
sometimes  said  to  have  archetypal  qualities.  An  archetype  is  a pattern  that  can  be 
found  repeatedly.  Extreme  archetypal  characters  occur  in  the  stories,  legends,  and 
tales  of  a wide  cross-section  of  cultures. 

An  example  of  this  sort  of  archetypal  character  is  the  witch; 
stories  about  witches  abound  in  many  cultures.  Plots  can  also 
have  archetypal  qualities;  an  archetypal  basis  for  a plot  is  the 
journey  or  quest.  Themes  can  be  archetypal  as  well.  For 
example,  the  end  of  childhood  or  the  loss  of  innocence  are 
archetypal  themes;  they  crop  up  in  literature  again  and  again. 

“Lagoons,  Hanlan’s  Point”  is  a poem  with  an  archetypal  theme. 

It’s  helpful  to  be  aware  of  archetypes  as  you  read  works  of 
literature;  this  awareness  can  sometimes  help  you  decide  on  a 
character’s  plausibility  or  understand  a work’s  theme. 

Characters  whose  archetypal  qualities  are  exaggerated  too 
much  become  mere  stereotypes  or  caricatures;  but  this  needn’t 
always  be  the  case.  The  fathers  in  “The  Broken  Globe”  and 
“Cornet  at  Night”  have  archetypal  qualities,  but  they’re  both 
very  real  human  beings.  Similarly,  stories  with  archetypal  themes  or  plots  can  still 
have  important  insights  into  life. 


7.  Can  you  spot  archetypal  qualities  in  any  of  the  other  characters  in  the  works 
you’ve  read  for  this  course?  If  so,  identify  them. 


^SCompare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  2 on  page  105. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  learned  that  the  thoughts,  beliefs,  and  feelings  of  characters 
make  them  realistic  or  unrealistic.  At  times,  the  values  that  characters  hold  may 
cause  conflict.  You’ll  explore  more  about  the  relationship  of  characters,  conflict,  and 
theme  in  the  next  lesson. 


Values  in  Conflict 


What’s  more  important  to  you:  having  money  or  keeping  a friend?  adventure  or 
security?  being  popular  or  being  yourself? 

Your  answers  to  these  questions  should  reveal  some  of  your  values;  in  other  words, 
your  answers  should  reveal  the  principles  most  important  to  you.  People  often  aren’t 
sure  about  their  values  until  they’re  in  a crisis. 

For  example,  some  people,  when  faced  with  a long,  terminal  illness,  choose  to  die 
quickly  without  efforts  from  doctors  to  save  them.  This  reveals  one  of  their  values: 
quality  of  life  is  more  important  to  them  than  its  length. 


Section  1:  Characters,  Experiences,  and  Values 


Sometimes  values  conflict,  and  it’s  hard  to  know  which  one  is  more  important.  A 
famous  French  philosopher  illustrated  this  with  the  example  of  a man  torn  between 
fighting  for  his  country  or  staying  home  to  look  after  his  ailing  mother. 

But  value  conflicts  needn’t  involve  such  serious  choices.  If  you  want  to  go  to  a movie 
with  some  friends  on  Saturday  but  then  discover  that  your  grandmother,  whom  you 
don’t  see  often,  is  coming  to  visit  that  same  day,  you’re  also  caught  in  a value- 
conflict  situation. 


dilemma 


a situation  in  which 
a person  must 
choose  between 
two  equally 
unsatisfactory 
alternatives 


Values,  then,  aren’t  always  straightforward.  When  they  start  to  conflict,  you  end  up 
with  a dilemma.  Do  you  go  to  war  or  stay  home?  Do  you  see  a movie  or  visit  with 
your  grandmother? 


Write  a response  in  your  journal  about  a dilemma  that  you’ve 
faced.  Consider  the  following  questions: 

• What  undesirable  alternatives  did  you  face? 

• How  did  you  solve  the  dilemma? 

• Looking  back,  do  you  feel  that  you  made  the  right  choice? 

• What  consequences  did  you  face  as  a result  of  your 
decision? 


In  literature,  writers  are  often  interested  in  showing  people  in  conflict  because  that’s 
where  they  most  clearly  reveal  themselves.  When  they’re  in  conflict,  characters  are 
forced  to  decide  which  values  they  hold  most  firmly.  The  next  story  that  you’ll  read 
focuses  on  a character  whose  values  are  so  important  to  him  that  they  cost  him  his 
life. 

Before  reading  the  selection,  discuss  the  following  questions  with  a partner.  (If 
you’re  working  alone,  think  about  them  and  jot  down  some  ideas  in  your  journal.) 

• What  does  the  word  quality  mean  to  you? 


• Does  quality  mean  the  same  thing  to  everyone,  or  does  it  differ  from  person  to 
person,  culture  to  culture? 


• When  you’re  shopping,  do  you  consider  the  quality  of  the  products  you’re 
looking  at?  Are  you  willing  to  pay  more  to  purchase  high-quality  products? 


i 
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Now  turn  to  the  Readings  section  of  the  Appendix,  and  read  the  first  two  paragraphs 
of  the  story  “Quality”  by  the  English  writer  John  Galsworthy.  Then,  before  reading 
any  further,  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 


1.  When  and  where  is  the  story  set?  Provide  details  from  the  story  to  support  your 
answer. 


2.  What  do  you  learn  about  the  narratot  of  the  story  in  the  first  two  paragraphs? 

3.  Write  down  what  you  think  will  happen  next  in  the  story. 


? ^Compare  your  responses  withithdse  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Lesson  3 on  page  105. 


Now  read  the  rest  of  “Quality.”  When  you’ve  finished,  respond  to  the  questions  that 
follow. 


Characters 


4.  The  story  “Quality”  explores  two  characters—the  narrator  and  Mr.  Gessler. 
Briefly  describe  each  of  their  personalities.  Remember  that  you’re  making 
inferences  based  on  evidence  found  in  the  story,  so  be  sure  to  defend  your  ideas 
with  references  to  the  text. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1;  Lesson  3 on  page  106.^' 


dialogue 


conversation 


Authors  use  dialogue— the  conversation  in 
stories — for  several  purposes.  For  example,  some 
conversations  show  conflict.  Other  conversations 
reveal  character.  In  “Quality,”  you  may  have 
experienced  some  difficulty  understanding  the 
dialogue  since  the  author  is  attempting  to 
reproduce  Mr.  Gessler’s  words  exactly  as  he  would 
have  spoken. 


5.  a.  What  do  you  learn  about  Mr.  Gessler’s  values  from  his  words  and  the  way  he 

speaks?  Quote  some  of  Mr.  Gessler’s  words  to  support  your  answer. 

b.  What  do  you  learn  about  the  young  salesman  (at  the  end  of  the  story)  from 
his  words  and  the  way  he  speaks? 

6.  Explain  Mr.  Gessler’s  dilemma. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  106. 


Tashi:  It’s  weird  to  think  that  people  used  to  have  their  feet  measured  to  order 
shoes  made  to  fit  them.  Now  I just  look  for  my  size  and  try  it  on. 

Roger:  Yeah.  I guess  today  we  have  so  many  different  kinds  of  shoes  to  choose 
from  that  we  can  usually  get  something  that  fits.  In  the  past,  to  get  a good  fit, 
you  got  your  boots  hand-made — if  you  could  afford  it. 

Tashi:  This  story  confused  me  in  some  ways.  If  Mr.  Gessler  made  such  great  boots, 
why  didn’t  he  make  any  money? 

Roger:  I think  Mr.  Gessler  is  caught  by  changing  times.  I’m  not  exactly  sure  when 
this  story  takes  place,  but  I’d  guess  it  would  be  about  a hundred  years  ago. 
That  would  be  about  when  manufactured  goods  were  starting  to  become 
common — if  I remember  my  social  studies.  When  factory-made  boots  became 
cheaper  to  buy  and  available  immediately,  even  wealthy  people  gradually 
stopped  having  their  boots  made  by  hand. 

Tashi:  That’s  really  ironic!  I mean,  Mr.  Gessler  makes  the  best  boots,  but  nobody 
wants  to  wait  for  him  to  make  them  or  pay  the  extra  money  for  them.  It’s  sort 
of  like  being  over-qualified  for  a job. 

Roger:  Here’s  more  irony:  the  boots  were  so  good  that  they  lasted  a long  time,  so 
you  didn’t  need  to  buy  boots  as  often.  That  would  also  cut  way  into  his  sales. 

Tashi:  Well,  the  narrator  tries  to  help  Mr.  Gessler.  He  orders  more  boots  than  he 
needs. 

Roger:  Yeah,  but  not  many  people  would  do  that.  Ultimately  industrialization 
destroys  Gessler’s  business— and  kills  him! 
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Conflict  and  Theme 


theme  , 


the  central  idea  or 
insight  about  life 
that  emerges  from 
a piece  of  literature 


In  past  English  language  arts  courses,  you’ve  been  asked  to  consider  the  theme  in 
works  of  literature.  The  theme  is  the  insight  into  life  it  offers— the  central  idea  the 
story  is  based  around.  Though  the  word  theme  is  sometimes  used  to  mean 
something  very  similar  to  topic  (for  instance,  the  theme  of  sacrifice  or  the  theme  of 
tradition  versus  change],  when  you’re  asked  to  identify  the  theme  of  a work  of 
literature  in  this  course,  you  should  express  your  idea  in  a sentence — a statement  of 
theme. 


Here’s  an  example:  “The  theme  of  the  poem  “The  Jump  Shooter”  is  that  sometimes  a 
casual  meeting  between  two  people,  even  if  no  words  are  exchanged,  can  have  a far 
greater  significance  than  one  would  expect.”  Here’s  another:  “The  theme  of  “The 
Broken  Globe”  is  that  two  strong-willed  people  can  be  divided  by  their  differing 
views  on  tradition  but  still  respect  and  even  love  each  other.  ” 


Whenever  you're  asked  to  express  the  theme  of  a work 
of  literature,  always  express  it  as  a statement,  as  in  the 
two  preceding  examples.  To  make  sure  you  do  this,  begin 
by  saying,  "The  theme  is  that..."  Doing  this  will  force  you 
to  structure  your  statement  of  theme  properly.  J 

One  thing  to  note  is  that  in  a complex  work  of  literature,  there  can  be  many  different 
ways  to  express  the  theme.  In  fact,  you  may  disagree  with  the  two  examples  you’ve 
just  read;  you  may  see  something  different  as  the  central  idea  of  one  or  both  of  the 
works  discussed.  But  the  events  of  the  story  have  to  back  up  your  statement  of 
theme;  otherwise,  it  can’t  be  defended. 

All  this  should  be  familiar  to  you  from  past  courses.  But  if  you’d  like  some  review, 
turn  to  pages  210  and  211  of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary 
Students,  and  study  the  material  on  theme  presented  there. 

One  other  point  to  remember  is  that  you  should  never  express  a work’s  theme  as  a 
universal  or  necessary  statement.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  wrong  to  say,  “The 
theme  of  “The  Broken  Globe”  is  that  two  strong-willed  people  will  always  be  divided 
by  their  differing  ideas  but  will  still  respect  and  even  love  each  other.”  If  you  use 
terms  like  may,  can,  and  sometimes,  you’ll  avoid  this  trap. 


To  understand  the  theme  of  “Quality”— the  insight  into  life  it  offers— you  need  to 
understand  Mr.  Gessler’s  character  as  well  as  the  dilemma  or  conflict  in  which  he 
finds  himself.  Then  think  about  the  outcome  of  the  conflict. 


Section  1:  Characters,  Experiences,  and  Values 


conflict 


in  literature,  the 
struggle  between 
the  protagonist  and 
an  opposing  force 


protagonist 


the  main  character 
in  a work  of  fiction 


antagonist 


the  force  a story’s 
protagonist  must 
overcome  to 
achieve  a desired 
outcome 


Generally,  the  main  characters  in  a 
story  make  some  decisions  or  take 
some  action  to  resolve  a conflict.  The 
conflict  of  a story,  you’ll  recall,  is  the 
struggle  between  the  story’s 
protagonist  and  an  opposing  force. 
That  force,  the  antagonist,  may  be 
one  of  the  following: 

• another  person  or  a specific 
group  of  people  (a  person- 
versus-person  conflict) 


• physical  surroundings  or  society  at  large  (a  person-versus-environment 
conflict) 


• an  opposing  force  within  the  protagonist  him-  or  herself  (a  person-versus-self 
conflict) 


In  most  narratives,  the  endings  are  significant  because  they  reveal  how  the  conflict  is 
resolved.  Here  are  some  general  types  of  endings  that  you’ll  often  see: 

• The  character  defeats  his  or  her  antagonist.  This  type  of  ending  is  often  seen  in 
TV  shows,  movies,  and  popular  novels.  The  character  (who  may  or  may  not 
have  been  heroic  during  the  narrative)  becomes  a hero  at  the  end. 

• The  character  is  defeated  by  the  antagonist.  This  type  of  pessimistic  (though 
frequently  more  realistic)  ending  often  emphasizes  the  power  of  the  antagonist 
and  the  frailty  of  human  beings  who  try  to  oppose  this  force. 

• The  character  learns  from  the  experience  or  dilemma  though  he  or  she  might 
not  have  behaved  heroically.  This  type  of  hopeful  ending  implies  that  the 
character  is  stronger  as  a result  of  the  experience  and  has  become  a better  or 
wiser  person. 

• The  character  remains  unchanged  as  a result  of  the  experience  or  dilemma.  In 
this  type  of  ending,  the  character  is  either  incapable  of  gaining  wisdom  or  is 
oblivious  to  the  need  for  change. 

• The  ending  is  indeterminate  (unknown).  The  author  leaves  the  reader  to 
imagine  how  the  conflict  is  resolved  and  what  happens  to  the  character.  This 
type  of  ending  is  thought-provoking,  leaving  the  reader  to  consider  the  possible 
outcomes. 
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Not  necessarily.  For  Instance,  in  a story  where  the 
protagonist  Is  utterly  defeated  by  the  antagonistic 
forces,  he  or  she  may  become  a wiser,  stronger 
person.  Looking  carefully  at  the  character's  dilemma 
or  conflict  and  the  ending  (the  way  that  the  conflict 
is  resolved)  will  help  you  understand  the  theme  of  a 
story— the  author's  Insight  into  life. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  3A,  turn  to  the  Section  1 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  questions  8 to  10. 


Narrative  Point  of  View:  Another  Look 

The  story  “Quality”  is  told  from  the  first-person  point  of  view.  As  you  may  recall, 
using  this  point  of  view  allows  the  narrator  to  become  a character  in  the  story, 
thereby  increasing  the  feeling  of  reality. 

You’ve  looked  at  narrative  point  of  view  already  in  this  course,  and  the  concept 
should  be  familiar  to  you  from  past  courses.  What  follows  is  a more  thorough  review 
of  types  of  narration  and  point  of  view.  You  may  well  be  comfortable  with  your  own 
grasp  of  the  concepts  and  the  terminology  involved;  if  you  find  the  terminology 
challenging,  take  this  opportunity  to  clarify  the  concepts  for  yourself. 

In  Module  1 you  saw  that  the  term  narrative  point  of  view  refers  to  the  perspective 
from  which  a story  is  told.  If  the  story  is  told  by  someone  who’s  also  a character,  it’s 
called  first-person  point  of  view — or  sometimes  first-person  narration.  If  the  narrator 
isn’t  a character,  it’s  called  third-person  point  of  view — or  third-person  narration— 
because  the  narrator  uses  the  third-person  pronouns  he,  she,  it,  and  they  to  tell  the 
story.  Take  a careful  look  at  the  chart  and  the  explanatory  material  that  follows  to  get 
a better  idea  about  different  narrative  techniques. 


Narrative  Points  of  View 


First-Person  Point  of  View  Third-Person  Point  of  View 

(First-Person  Narration)  (Third-Person  Narration) 


• The  narrator  can  be  a major  character 
(a  participant  in  the  action). 

• The  narrator  can  be  a minor  character 
(an  observer  of  the  action). 

• The  narrator  can  be  a naive  observer 
(for  example,  a child);  this  point  of  view  is 
sometimes  called  the  “innocent  eye.” 

• The  narrator  can  be  an  unreliable  narrator 
(perhaps  someone  who  is  deliberately 
trying  to  deceive  the  reader). 


• The  narrator  can  assume  an  omniscient 
point  of  view  (the  all-knowing  narrator). 

• The  narrator  can  assume  a limited- 
omniscient  point  of  view  (focusing  on  one 
character’s  thoughts  and  feelings). 

• The  narrator  can  assume  an  objective 
point  of  view  (recording  words  and 
actions). 


First-Person  Narration 


innocent-eye 

narrator 


a naive  narrator- 
one  who  doesn’t 
understand  the 
significance  of 
what  he  or  she  is 
reporting 


When  the  first-person  point  of  view  is  used,  the  narrator  is  one  of  the  characters  who 
tells  the  story.  This  character  may  be  either  a major  or  a minor  one.  In  the  story  “Red 
Dress— 1946,”  the  narrator  is  a major  character,  a participant  in  the  action.  In  some 
other  stories,  the  narrator  is  a minor  character  who  observes  the  major  characters. 
You  may  be  familiar  with  the  Sherlock  Holmes  stories,  in  which  the  narration  is  done 
by  Dr.  Watson,  a friend  of  Holmes  and  a minor  character. 

The  innocent-eye  narrator  is  a special  type  of  first-person 
narration.  Here  the  narrator  is  naive:  a child,  someone  who 
has  lived  a sheltered  life,  or  perhaps  a person  who’s 
mentally  handicapped.  Another  unusual  type  of  first-person 
narration  occurs  when  an  unreliable  narrator,  who  cannot 
be  trusted  to  tell  the  truth,  tells  the  story.  This  type  of 
narrator  may  be  deliberately  misleading  readers  or  might 
simply  have  biases  and  prejudices  that  prevent  him  or  her 
from  seeing  things  as  they  are. 


anecdote 


a short,  truthful 
account  of  some 
interesting  or 
amusing  incident 
or  event 


Remember  not  to  confuse  the  narrator  with  the  author.  Writers  of  fiction  normally 
adopt  personas;  that  is,  they  assume  the  identity  of  a character.  In  some  cases,  a 
story  told  in  the  first  person  might  sound  so  realistic  that  you  as  a reader  think  it’s 
true;  in  fact,  many  short  stories  closely  resemble  anecdotes,  and  it’s  often  hard  to 
tell  them  apart.  It’s  probably  best  to  assume  that  a story  is  fiction  unless  you  have 
evidence  that  it  isn’t. 
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Anita:  I think  I understand  point  of  view,  but  tell  me  more  about  the  “innocent- 
eye”  narrator. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Sure.  I’ll  give  you  an  example  you  may  be  familiar  with.  Have  you 
ever  read  Huckleberry  Finnl 

Kai:  I have.  Huck  was  just  a kid  describing  life  as  he  saw  it.  Was  he  an  “innocent- 
eye”  narrator? 

Mrs.  Davonne:  That’s  right.  Huck  recorded  what  he  saw  of  life  along  the 

Mississippi,  but  he  was  unable  to  comment  on  its  significance  because  he  was 
so  young.  He  lacked  the  maturity  and  insight  to  comprehend  what  he  was 
experiencing. 

Tashi:  So  what’s  the  advantage  to  this  type  of  narrator?  I mean,  if  the  narrator  is 
that  limited,  why  would  the  author  choose  to  tell  a story  that  way? 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Think  about  it.  In  Huckleberry  Finn  the  reader  can  interpret,  judge, 
and  make  responses  based  on  Huck’s  childish  impressions. 

Anita:  That’s  ironic,  isn’t  it?  The  readers  understand  more  than  the  narrator  does. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Exactly.  The  author  can 
create  irony  and  through  it  can  reveal 
all  kinds  of  truths  about  people. 

Readers  of  Huckleberry  Finn  can 
compare  Huck’s  honest,  direct,  good- 
hearted  approach  to  life  to  the  self- 
satisfied,  hypocritical  approach  of  the 
more  “civilized”  people  he  encounters. 

The  result  is  an  ironic  revelation  of  a 
few  unpleasant  truths  about  human 
beings  and  society  in  general.  And  this 
ironic  structure  packs  a lot  more  punch 
than  it  would  if  Huck  understood  what 
he  was  reporting. 


7.  Try  to  suggest  two  advantages  and  two  disadvantages  to  writing  in  the  first- 
person  point  of  view. 

8.  In  Module  1,  you  read  a story  narrated  by  an  unreliable  narrator — a person  with 
a very  limited,  naive  perspective  on  life. 

a.  Identify  this  story. 

b.  Referring  to  the  story  directly,  explain  what  advantage  the  writer  gained  in 
terms  of  the  story’s  theme  by  adopting  this  point  of  view. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  107. 


Third-Person  Narration 


When  an  author  tells  a story  using  the  third-person  point  of  view,  the  narrator  isn’t  a 
character  in  the  story.  In  this  type  of  narration,  the  author  can  give  the  reader 
insights  into  all  of  the  characters,  or  simply  focus  on  one,  or  give  no  insights  at  all. 
There  are  three  types  of  third-person  narration: 


• omniscient 

• limited  omniscient 

• objective 


Omniscient  Point  of  View 


The  word  omniscient  means  “all-knowing.”  An  omniscient  narrator  knows 
everything  about  all  of  the  characters  in  a story.  The  narrator  controls  the  direction 
of  the  story  and  may  show  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  any  of  the  characters  to  the 
reader. 


omniscient  point 
of  view 


a third-person  type 
of  narration  that 
allows  the  narrator 
to  relate  any  or  all 
actions,  thoughts, 
and  feelings  of 
characters 


Here’s  an  example  of  a fairy  tale  told  from  the  omniscient  point  of  view.  Notice  how 
the  words  in  bold  lettering  describe  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  both  characters. 


Feeling  somewhat  afraid.  Snow  White  knocked  at  the  door 
of  the  little  house  timidly.  She  was  very  pleased  when  a 
gentleman  with  a long  beard  opened  the  door.  His  kind 
eyes  twinkled,  and  he  welcomed  her  in.  “What’s  your 
name?  ” the  little  man  asked,  thinking  to  himself  that  this 
young  lady  was  very  beautiful.  “Snow  White,”  she 
cheerfully  replied. 
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1 

1 


i 


limited- 

omniscient  point 
of  view 


I a third-person  type 
of  narration  in 
which  the  narrator 
is  limited  to 
revealing  the 
: thoughts  and 
feelings  of  one 
character  only 


objective  point 
of  view 


a third-person  type 
i of  narration  in 
i which  the  narrator 
f simply  records 
ji  sights,  sounds,  and 
f dialogue 


9.  Try  to  suggest  one  advantage  and  one  disadvantage  of  the  omniscient  point  of 
view. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  107. 


Limited-Omniscient  Point  of  View 

When  the  limited-omniscient  point  of  view  is  used,  the  story  is  told  exclusively 
from  the  viewpoint  of  one  character  in  the  story.  The  narrator  knows  all  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  this  one  character  but  reveals  nothing  about  the  others  in  the  story. 

Examine  the  following  version  of  the  episode  from  “Snow  White.”  Here  the  narrator 
tells  the  story  only  from  Snow  White’s  perspective.  Readers  aren’t  told  what  the  little 
man  might  be  thinking. 


Feeling  somewhat  afraid.  Snow  White  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  little  house 
timidly.  She  was  very  pleased  when  a gentleman  with  a long  beard  opened  the 
door.  His  eyes  twinkled,  and  he  welcomed  her  in.  “What’s  your  name?”  the  little 
man  asked  with  a smile  on  his  face.  “Snow  White,”  she  cheerfully  replied. 


10.  Try  to  suggest  one  advantage  and  one  disadvantage  of  the  limited-omniscient 
point  of  view. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1 : Lesson  3 on  page  108. 


Objective  Point  of  View 

When  the  objective  point  of  view  is  used,  the  narrator 
plays  the  roles  of  a camera  and  a microphone.  The 
narrator  doesn’t  comment  on  or  interpret  any  of  the 
action.  No  clues  are  given  about  the  characters’  thoughts 
and  feelings.  When  you  read  a story  written  from  the 
objective  point  of  view,  you  may  feel  as  though  you’re  at 
a movie  or  a play.  Judging  the  characters  is  left  entirely 
up  to  you. 


Now  read  the  following  version  of  “Snow  White,”  told  this  time  from  the  objective 
point  of  view.  Notice  that  none  of  the  words  are  in  bold  because  the  narrator  doesn’t 
comment  on  the  action  or  reveal  anyone’s  thoughts. 


On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  young  lady  knocked  at  the  door  of  a little  house  in  the 
woods.  A rather  small  gentleman  with  a long  beard  opened  the  door.  He  invited  her 
in.  “What’s  your  name?”  the  little  man  asked  with  a smile  on  his  face.  “Snow 
White,”  she  replied  after  a momentary  pause. 


11.  Try  to  suggest  one  advantage  and  one  disadvantage  of  the  objective  point  of 
view. 


V Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  108. 


You  should  also  keep  in  mind  that  authors  sometimes  change  their  points  of  view 
during  the  course  of  a story  or  novel  to  give  the  reader  a different  perspective  on  the 
story  or  to  create  a surprise  ending.  Can  you  think  of  a story  or  novel  that  you’ve 
read  where  the  point  of  view  shifts? 

12.  Here’s  a list  of  some  of  the  stories  you’ve  read  so  far  in 
the  course.  Look  back  to  each  one  and  consider  the  type 
of  narration  used.  For  each  title,  write  down  the  narrative 
technique  employed.  If  the  author  uses  the  first-person 
point  of  view,  identify  which  character  is  narrating  the 
story  and  what  role  the  narrator  is  playing  in  the  story. 

a.  “The  Broken  Globe” 

b.  “Red  Dress — 1946” 

c.  “Quality” 

d.  “The  Late  Man” 

e.  “Cornet  at  Night” 

f.  “An  Astrologer’s  Day” 

13.  To  finish  up  this  work  on  narrative  point  of  view,  turn  to  the  English  Language 
Arts  20-1  Audio  CD  and  listen  to  the  track  titled  “Point  of  View.”  There,  you’ll 
hear  four  excerpts  from  a pulp  detective  story.  Identify  each  as  written  from  the 
first-person,  omniscient,  limited-omniscient,  and  objective  point  of  view. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  109. 


An  Eye  on  Semicolons 

You  may  have  noticed  as  you  read  the  story  “Quality”  that  its  author,  John 
Galsworthy,  uses  quite  a few  semicolons  in  his  sentences.  Look  at  the  following 
examples  from  the  story: 

• “That  tenement  had  a certain  quiet  distinction;  there  was  no  sign  upon  its  face 
that  he  made  for  any  of  the  Royal  Family — merely  his  own  German  name  of 
Gessler  Brothers;  and  in  the  window  a few  pairs  of  boots.” 

• “I  had,  I do  not  know  quite  what  feeling  of  being  part,  in  his  mind,  of  a 
conspiracy  against  him;  or  not  perhaps  so  much  against  him  as  against  his  idea 
of  boot.” 


To  watch  him  was  painful,  so  feeble  had  he  grown;  I was  glad  to  get  away. 


conjunction 


a word  used  to  join 
words  and  ideas 


independent 

clause 


a clause  that  can 
stand  as  a sentence 
on  its  own 


conjunctive 

adverb 


an  adverb  that 
helps  to  link  ideas 


You  may  also  find  semicolons  a useful  way  to  add  variety  to  sentences  in  your  own 
writing.  Semicolons  indicate  a greater  pause  than  a comma;  moreover,  they  suggest  a 
more  definite  separation  between  words  and  ideas  than  a comma  does.  In  fact,  very 
often  you  could  choose  to  use  a period  instead  of  a semicolon,  though  that  can  make 
for  rather  choppy-looking  writing. 

Semicolons  perform  three  main  functions  in 
sentences.  First,  they  replace  conjunctions  and  join 
independent  clauses,  as  the  following  example 
illustrates: 

• I’m  early  today;  I have  time  to  stop  for  coffee. 

In  this  example,  the  semicolon  effectively  joins  two 
short  clauses.  Note  that  a period  could  have  been 
used  instead,  or  the  conjunction  and  might  have 
been  inserted.  When  you’re  using  a semicolon  to 
perform  this  function,  you  can  also  link  the  two 
clauses  more  firmly  by  using  a conjunctive  adverb. 


I’m  early  today;  consequently,  I have  time  to  stop  for  coffee. 


Semicolons  can  also  be  used  to  separate  the  parts  of  a long  list  or  series.  Generally, 
the  items  in  a series  are  separated  by  commas,  but  sometimes  a sentence  can  be 
confusing  if  it  contains  too  many  commas.  Therefore,  semicolons  are  helpful  in 
differentiating  between  the  parts. 


The  three  winners  were  Edna  Frankiw  of  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta;  Tom  Goodman  of 
London,  Ontario;  and  Michel  Guay  of  Brandon,  Manitoba. 


Finally,  a semicolon  is  sometimes  used  with  a conjunction  that  joins  two 
independent  clauses  if  one  or  both  of  those  clauses  already  contain  commas.  As  with 
the  series,  the  semicolon  helps  to  separte  the  parts  clearly  and  implies  a greater 
pause  than  a comma  would  indicate. 


I hadn’t  expected  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  leader  of  the  group,  to  ask  me  to  attend  the 
meeting  or  speak  at  it;  but  since  he  was  unable  to  go  himself,  he  begged  me  to 
replace  him. 


14.  The  following  sentences  would  be  improved  through  the  use  of  semicolons. 

Where  would  you  place  the  semicolons  in  these  sentences? 

a.  Gabrielle  enjoys  playing 
chess,  1 don’t. 

b.  Our  team  needed  new 
uniforms,  therefore,  we 
started  fund-raising. 

c.  Jason  had  taken 
photographs,  drawn 
diagrams,  and  found 
computer  illustrations, 
still  he  wondered 
whether  his  presentation 
would  hold  everyone’s 
attention. 

d.  My  mother  used  to  tell  me  what  to  do,  now  she  asks  for  my  advice. 

e.  People  attending  the  wedding  came  from  London,  England,  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  and  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  1:  Lesson  3 on  page  109. 


If  you  aren’t  using  semicolons  in  your  writing,  make  a conscious  effort  to  add  them 
where  they’re  appropriate.  You’ll  find  them  particularly  useful  as  a way  of  joining 
short  sentences.  Using  a semicolon  along  with  a conjunctive  adverb  provides  a 
strong  transition  between  the  ideas  in  a sentence  and  eliminates  the  choppy  style 
created  by  a series  of  short  sentences. 

You’ll  find  more  information  about  semicolons  and  conjunctive  adverbs  on  pages  22 
and  49  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.  And  if  you 
run  an  Internet  search  on  semicolons,  you’ll  find  a great  deal  more  information. 

In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  about  characters  and  the  difficult  choices  that  they 
sometimes  face.  When  characters  face  dilemmas,  they  reveal  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  and  they  demonstrate  their  values.  You’ve  also  reviewed  the  different 
types  of  narration  that  authors  use,  and  you’ve  considered  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  using  each  point  of  view. 


In  Section  1,  you  looked  at  characters  and  their  values.  In  many  ways,  values  are 
your  guideposts  through  life.  When  you’re  confronted  by  a challenge,  the  way  you 
respond  will  be  influenced  a great  deal  by  what  you  believe  to  be  important  or  true. 

Literature  provides  readers  with  a vast  array  of  human  experiences.  Even  a fictional 
story  can  provide  fascinating  insights  into  human  behaviour  and  the  human  spirit. 
Values  play  a major  role  in  that  spirit.  Your  study  of  literature  should  help  you  clarify 
some  of  your  own  values. 

In  the  next  section,  you’ll  further  develop  your  understanding  of  short  stories  and 
the  techniques  that  authors  use  to  create  them. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  3A,  and  complete 
the  remaining  question  for  this  section. 


Section  1:  Characters,  Experiences,  and  Values 


m 


Have  you  ever  read  a literary  text  that  evoked  a 
strong  emotional  response,  though  you  weren’t 
sure  you  fully  understood  everything  about  it? 
Conversely,  have  you  ever  read  a work  of 
literature,  analysed  it,  felt  you  understood  it 
thoroughly,  but  found  yourself  totally  unmoved 
by  it? 

As  a reader,  you’ll  get  most  out  of  the  literature 
you  encounter  when  you  understand  it  with  both 
your  head  and  your  heart.  When  you  can  make 
an  intellectual  and  an  emotional  connection  with 
a piece  of  literature,  you  develop  a better 
understanding  of  the  subject  matter.  Literature, 
remember,  is  a communication  of  both  thoughts 
and  feelings. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  be  looking  at  ways  in  which 
writers  bring  about  both  an  emotional  response 
and  an  intellectual  awareness  in  their  readers. 
When  you’ve  finished  this  section,  you’ll  be  able 
to  explain  how  understanding  a narrative 
involves  thinking  about  many  different  aspects  of 
the  text,  including  imagery,  mood,  and 
symbolism. 
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II 


etymology 


I the  origin  and 
' history  of  a word 

! 


If  you  study  the  etymology  of  the  word  image,  you’ll 
notice  that  it  comes  from  the  Latin  imagorwhich 
means  a likeness  or  an  imitation.  Photographs  and 
paintings  are  common  examples  of  images.  But  as 
you’ve  seen  in  previous  modules,  writers  use  images, 
too.  While  photographers  take  pictures  to  share  their 
perceptions  of  the  world  with  others,  writers  use 
words. 

As  you  saw  in  Module  2,  literary  imagery  is  the 
effective  use  of  words  that  generate  a strong  sensual 
response  in  the  reader.  When  a writer  uses  vivid 
imagery,  you  can  actually  see  those  glowing 
mountains  in  the  failing  light.  You  can  taste  the 
desert  dust  in  your  mouth.  Your  whole  body  feels  the 
beat  of  the  big  bass  drum. 


A photograph  or  film  of  a tropical  island  can  trigger  many  thoughts  in  your 
imagination.  Similarly,  skilful  writers  can  transport  you  to  the  island  with  the 
successful  use  of  imagery.  They  allow  you  to  feel  the  sand  between  your  toes,  hear 
the  songs  of  exotic  birds,  taste  the  salty  air,  feel  the  sun  beating  down  on  your  back, 
and  smell  the  tropical  flowers. 

1.  Take  a look  at  the  two  photographs  that  follow.  For  each  one,  try  to  think  of 
colourful,  descriptive  language  which,  in  a sentence  or  two,  captures  and 
conveys  the  impressions  it  makes  on  you.  If  you  wish,  use  similes,  metaphors,  or 
other  figures  of  speech.  As  you  do  this,  remember  that  you’re  creating  imagery. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  109. 


Section  2:  Layers  of  Meaning 
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Poems,  of  course,  frequently  contain  a great  deal  of  imagery,  but  so  does  prose.  In 
this  lesson,  you’ll  take  a second  look  at  the  three  stories  you  read  in  Section  1.  How 
do  the  authors  of  those  stories  use  imagery  in  their  narratives? 

2.  In  a page  in  your  notebook,  draw  and  label  a diagram  like  the  one  shown  here. 
Take  a few  moments  to  think  about  your  impressions  of  the  Canadian  prairies. 
What  sights,  sounds,  smells,  tastes,  and  textures  do  you  associate  with  this  area? 

Jot  as  many  sensations  as  you  can  in  each  part  of  your  circle. 


For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  109. 


■:^j 
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Now  look  at  the  following  passage  from  “The  Broken  Globe”  when  the  narrator, 
travelling  by  train,  describes  his  first  view  of  the  prairies: 


. . . the  land  became  flatter  until  there  seemed  nothing,  neither  hill  nor  tree  nor 
bush,  to  disturb  the  vast  unbroken  flow  of  land  until  in  the  far  distance  a thin,  blue 
line  marked  the  point  where  the  prairie  merged  into  the  sky.  Yet  over  all  there  was  a 
strange  tranquility,  all  motion  seemed  suspended,  and  only  the  sun  moved  steadily, 
imperturbably  West,  dropping  finally  over  the  rim  of  the  horizon,  a blazing  red  ball, 
but  leaving  a superb  evening  light  lying  over  the  land  still. 


Think  about  the  language  used  here  to  paint  a picture  of  the  prairies.  Have  you 
known  evenings  like  this  one?  If  not,  can  you  imagine  one?  The  imagery  in  this 
passage  makes  you  feel  as  if  you’re  watching  a prairie  sunset  with  the  narrator. 

3.  Which  words  in  this  passage  seem  to  you  to  be  particularly  well  selected? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2;.Lesspn  1 on  page  4 10. 


You  may  have  noticed  that  the  narrator  uses  a metaphor  in  this  passage,  comparing 
the  sun  to  a blazing  red  ball.  Sometimes  imagery  is  enhanced  with  figurative 
language  (the  use  of  figures  of  speech,  such  as  similes  and  metaphors).  As  you 
know,  figurative  language  isn’t  meant  to  be  taken  literally.  Most  figures  of  speech  are 
actually  comparisons  between  two  things  that  are  basically  different. 

4.  Here  are  some  quotations  from  “The  Broken  Globe.”  Identify  and  explain  the 
figure  of  speech  in  each  quotation;  then  describe  the  impact  of  the  chosen  words. 

a.  “a  grain  elevator  hove  like  a signpost  into  view  . . . .” 

b.  “a  few  buildings  on  either  side  like  a small  island  in  a vast  sea  ...” 

c.  “and  stood  pointing  into  the  distance,  at  the  flat  land  and  the  low-hanging 
sky.  ” 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  110. 


Imagery  needn’t  be  full  of  unusual  words  and  phrases.  Clear,  simple,  descriptive 
prose  can  also  create  effective  imagery.  To  see  an  example  of  this,  turn  to  “The 
Broken  Globe”  again  and  locate  the  part  of  the  story  where  the  narrator  reaches  the 
Solchuk  farm. 


5.  Find  three  examples  of  effective  imagery  from  this  part  of  the  story.  Explain  why 
you  selected  each  passage. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  110. 


Try  your  hand  at  creating  effective  imagery.  Write 
a short  composition  describing  the  room  that 
you’re  working  in  right  now.  Use  clear, 
descriptive  prose,  but  also  experiment  with  some 
similes  and  metaphors  that  will  help  your  readers 
imagine  that  they’re  actually  there.  Imagery  deals 
with  the  senses,  so  think  about  colour  and  light, 
texture,  space,  temperature,  and  odour.  Bring  the 
reader  into  the  room  with  your  writing. 


Imagery  can  be  used  to  describe  people,  places,  things,  and  events.  Imagery  also 
appeals  to  any  of  your  senses  (sight,  smell,  taste,  hearing,  and  touch).  Think  about 
the  imagery  used  by  Sinclair  Ross  in  “Cornet  at  Night.” 

6.  Find  the  passage  in  “Cornet  at  Night”  when  Tom  enters  the  restaurant. 


a.  How  does  the  author  appeal  to  more  than  one  sense  in  this  passage? 

b.  What  words  in  this  passage  strike  you  as  being  carefully  selected? 

7.  Later  in  the  story,  the  narrator  describes  the  runaway  that  occurs  when  Phil 
begins  to  play  the  cornet  as  they’re  driving  home.  Apart  from  your  sense  of 
humour,  what  senses  does  the  author  appeal  to  in  this  part  of  the  story? 


8.  Reread  the  descriptions  of  the  cornet  and  of  the  music  that  Phil  plays.  (See  the 
paragraphs  beginning  “For  we  hadn’t  gone  much  farther  ...”  and  “And  I was 
right  . . . .”  What  purpose  is  served  by  the  imagery  of  the  music  and  musical 
instrument? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  110. 
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You’ve  been  thinking  a lot  about  the  imagery  of  the  Canadian  prairies.  If  you’re  an 
Albertan,  chances  are  you’re  familiar  with  the  sights,  sounds,  smells,  and  textures 
of  the  prairie  along  with  the  moods  it  has— its  seasons,  its  weather,  its  changes. 
You’ve  recently  read  two  short  stories  set  on  the  prairies,  both  of  which  used 
setting  and  imagery  to  help  create  mood. 

If  you’re  a visual  person,  you  may  well  find  that  expressing  mood  and  feeling  is 
easier  in  a visual  format  than  in  words.  While  this  option  is  often  open  to  you  in 
journal  entries,  most — if  not  all— of  your  responses  are  likely  to  be  verbal.  Why 
not  take  this  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  prairie  imagery  of  “Cornet  at  Night” 
and/or  “The  Broken  Globe”  in  a visual  format?  The  choice  of  format  is  yours;  just 
try  to  express  the  feelings  you  experienced  while  reading  the  stories— the  mood 
the  stories  evoked  for  you — in  a visual  way. 


Now  think  about  other  works  of  literature. 


9.  Look  carefully  at  some  of  the  imagery 
in  “Quality”  by  John  Galsworthy. 


a.  Quote  some  of  the  words  that  the 
narrator  uses  to  describe  the  boots 
made  by  Mr.  Gessler. 


b.  What  purpose  does  the  author 
achieve  through  the  use  of  this 
imagery? 


10.  Writers  also  use  imagery  to  describe  characters  so  that  you  can  visualize  them 
clearly.  The  following  passages  have  been  taken  from  “The  Broken  Globe,” 
“Cornet  at  Night,”  and  “Quality.”  Can  you  identify  the  character  being  described 
in  each? 

a.  “a  pleasant,  accommodating  little  man” 

b.  On  Sundays,  he  wore  “a  clean  white  shirt”  and  squeaky  “knicker  corduroys” 
and  “Sunday  shoes  that  pinched.” 

c.  On  Sundays,  she  wore  a “black  silk  dress  and  rhinestone  brooch.” 

d.  “a  portly,  condescending  lady  married  to  a well-off  farmer  with  a handsome 
motor-car” 


e.  “a  little  man  with  a freckled  bald  head” 

f.  “a  tall,  slick-haired  young  man  in  yellow  shoes” 

g.  He  wore  “a  shabby  suit,  with  shiny  elbows  and  thread-bare  cuffs. 

h.  He  was  “a  tall,  massively  built  old  man” 
and  “his  face  was  covered  by  a three-days’ 
stubble.”  He  had  “a  determined  mouth,” 

“high  cheek  bones,”  and  “dark, 
penetrating  eyes.” 

i.  He  was  “a  little  as  if  made  from  leather, 
with  his  yellow  crinkly  face,  and  crinkly 
reddish  hair  and  beard,  and  neat  folds 
slanting  down  his  cheeks  to  the  corners  of 
his  mouth.” 

This  lesson  is  focusing  on  imagery,  but  it’s  important  to  remember  those  other 
devices  that  writers  use  to  add  meaning  to  their  narratives.  One  of  those  devices,  as 
you’ll  recall  from  Module  2,  is  irony.  Situational  irony  exists  in  all  three  of  the  stories 
that  you’ve  read  in  this  module. 

11.  Complete  the  following  sentences  to  illustrate  examples  of  situational  irony  in 

these  stories: 

a.  In  “The  Broken  Globe,”  it’s  ironic  that  Nick  is  a geophysicist  while  his 
father  . . . 

b.  In  “Cornet  at  Night,”  it’s  ironic  that  the  mother  believes  herself  to  be  a good 
Christian,  while  she  . . . 

c.  In  “Quality,”  it’s  ironic  that  Mr.  Gessler  makes  high  quality  boots,  but  . . . 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  1 on  page  111. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  carefully  about  the  use  of  imagery  in  prose.  You’ve 
seen  that  writers  use  specific,  vivid  word  choices  to  describe  people,  places,  things, 
and  events.  Imagery  appeals  to  your  senses,  enabling  you  to  use  your  imagination. 
In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  think  about  the  way  imagery  can  be  used  to  establish 
mood. 


How  are  you  feeling 
today?  What  mood  are 
you  in?  To  answer  those 
questions,  you’d  no  doubt 
explain  your  general 
feelings.  Perhaps  you’re 
feeling  cheerful  and 
optimistic,  or  maybe 
you’re  discouraged  and 
depressed.  You  may  even 
be  known  as  a “moody 
person,”  or  perhaps  you 
suffer  from  dramatic 
“mood  swings.” 

Literary  texts  are  also  said  to  have  mood.  As  you  read  a story,  you  likely  get  a 
general  feeling  or  impression  from  the  conflict  and  imagery.  For  example,  you  may 
feel  fearful,  angry,  amused,  or  delighted.  Of  course,  larger  works — novels  for 
example— will  produce  more  than  one  mood,  but  most  shorter  literary  works  create 
one  dominant  feeling. 

1.  You’re  probably  more  comfortable— or  familiar— thinking  about  mood  produced 
by  music  or  a visual  text  like  a painting  or  photograph. 

a.  Think  about  two  or  three  of  your  favourite  songs  or  pieces  of  music.  If  you 
need  some  prompting  and  you  have  a CD  collection,  look  over  the  titles  of 
some  of  your  favourites  and  listen  to  a few  tracks.  Try  to  describe  the 
dominant  mood  you  experience  as  you  listen  to  each  selection. 

b.  Examine  the  photographs  shown  here.  Describe  the  mood  you  feel  as  you 
look  at  each  one. 


mood 


the  pervasive 
feeling  or 
impression 
produced  by  a text 


2.  In  “Cornet  at  Night,”  vivid  imagery  is  used  to  create  a variety  of  moods.  For 
example,  look  at  the  following  paragraph: 


He  slammed  out  at  that  to 
harness  his  horses  and  cut  his 
wheat,  and  away  sailed  my 
mother  and  me  in  her  wake  to 
spend  an  austere  half-hour  in 
the  dark,  hot,  plushy  little 
parlour.  It  was  a kind  of 
vicarious  atonement,  I suppose, 
for  we  both  took  straight- 
backed  leather  chairs,  and  for 
all  of  the  half-hour  stared  across 
the  room  at  the  big  pansy- 
bordered  motto  on  the  opposite 
wall:  As  for  Me  and  My  House 
We  Will  Serve  the  Lord. 


a.  To  what  does  the  narrator  compare  himself  and  his  mother?  Is  this  figure  of 
speech  effective?  Give  reasons  for  your  response. 

b.  What  mood  does  the  author  create  in  this  paragraph? 

3.  Now  reread  the  paragraph  in  the  same  story  describing  the  midday  meal  (the 
paragraph  begins  “It  was  a long  day  . . .”).  How  does  this  paragraph  make  you 
feel? 

4.  What  mood  does  the  author  create  in  “The  Broken  Globe”  when  he  describes  the 
narrator’s  visit  with  Mr.  Solchuk? 

5.  At  times,  authors  use  imagery  to  develop 
sharply  contrasting  moods  within  pieces  of 
literature. 

a.  How  does  the  mood  at  the  beginning 
of  “Quality”  contrast  with  the  mood  at 
the  end? 

b.  What  happens  to  the  generally  tense 
mood  of  the  story  “Cornet  at  Night” 
when  Phil  plays  the  cornet? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  112. 
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Have  you  ever  thought  about  how  filmmakers  create  mood?  A dark,  moonless 
night;  a wind  rustling  branches  and  stirring  loose  shutters;  and  a strange-looking 
figure  entering  a dilapidated  house:  what  mood  do  these  images  create? 

Music,  of  course,  also  can  create  mooch  in  fact,  you  may  have  heard  the 
expression  “mood  music.”  Most  filmmakers  use  music  to  accompany  visual 
images  to  create  mood.  In  some  cases,  musical  scores  are  written  especially  for  a 
film;  in  others,  musical  themes  are  taken  from  classical  or  popular  music.  Some 
film  music  has  become  so  famous  that  it  evokes  a particular  mood  whenever  it’s 
played.  Perhaps  you  can  immediately  recognize  the  musical  themes — and 
experience  the  feelings  they  evoke — from  Star  Wars,  The  Phantom  of  the  Opera, 
or  Superman;  perhaps  when  you  hear  the  theme  music  for  popular  television 
shows  you  experience  something  of  the  mood  these  shows  create.  From  now  on, 
whenever  you’re  watching  television  or  movies,  think  about  the  way  that  the 
background  music  affects  your  mood. 


Kai:  In  Module  1,  we  talked  about  tone.  Is  mood  the  same  as  tone? 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Not  exactly.  Do  you  remember  the  definition  of  tone'? 

Kai:  Tone  is  the  attitude  of  the  writer,  narrator,  or  speaker,  isn’t  it? 

Mrs.  Davonne:  That’s  right,  at  least  in  spoken  or  written  communication.  It’s 
expressed  in  things  like  word  choices  and  sentence  structures. 

Anita:  And  moods  are  the  feelings  created  in  the  reader. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Right.  Sometimes  tone  and  mood  can  be  described  with  similar 
words,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  that  they’re  the  same  thing.  For  example,  the 
mood  in  “Cornet  at  Night”  is  fairly  tense  because  of  the  parents’  conflict.  Even 
when  Tom  is  in  town,  you  feel  nervous  as  a reader  because  you  know  that 
there’ll  be  more  arguing  when  Tom  brings  Phil  home. 


Kai:  True.  There’s  not  much  hope  that  Phil  will  be  able  to  do  the  job. 


Mrs.  Davonne:  The  tone  of  Tom,  the  narrator,  however,  varies  depending  on  what 
he’s  thinking  about.  At  times  when  he’s  affected  by  his  parents’  quarreling, 
he’s  tense.  But  he’s  also  optimistic  and  cheerful  when  he’s  on  his  way  into 
town. 

Kai:  1 see  what  you  mean.  1 guess  tone  is  related  to  the  emotions  that  the  narrator 
is  experiencing.  But  the  reader  may  not  experience  the  same  emotions  as  the 
narrator.  Even  though  Tom  might  be  optimistic  on  his  way  to  town,  readers 
might  expect  some  problem  to  develop. 

Anita:  And  sometimes  the  reader  knows  more  than  the  narrator.  In  a scary  story, 
you  might  know  who  the  murderer  is,  but  the  character  might  not.  The  mood 
might  be  creepy,  but  the  character  could  be  totally  oblivious  to  the  suspense. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Good  example. 


6.  a.  Think  about  Tom,  who  tells  the  story  “Cornet  at  Night.”  Try  to  describe  Tom’s 
tone  when  he  talks  or  thinks  about  music. 

b.  How  would  you  describe  Tom’s  tone  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  story? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  113. 


The  story  that  you’ll  read  next  is  called  “The  Veldt.”  (As  you  may  know,  veldt  is  a 
word  used  in  South  Africa  to  describe  grassy  open  country).  While  you  read  this 
futuristic  story,  think  about  how  author  Ray  Bradbury  uses  imagery  and  conflict  to 
establish  mood.  When  you’ve  finished,  respond  to  the  questions  that  follow. 

7.  a.  Describe  the  mood  that  the  author  establishes  in  this  story. 

b.  At  what  point  did  you  first  become  aware  of  this  mood? 

c.  Quote  three  examples  of  imagery  that  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  the 
mood  at  the  beginning  of  the  story. 

As  you  read  this  story,  did  it  strike  you  that  the  children’s  names,  Wendy  and  Peter, 
are  also  the  names  of  the  children  in  J.M.  Barrie’s  fantasy  novel  Peter  Pant  In 
choosing  these  names,  the  author  was  making  an  allasion — something  you  thought 
about  in  Module  2 — to  this  famous  story.  But  why  was  this  allusion  made? 

8.  How  do  the  children  in  “The  Veldt”  compare  to  Wendy  and  Peter  in  Peter  Pant 
Why  would  Ray  Bradbury  invite  this  comparison? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  113. 
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J 


foreshadowing 


the  providing  of 
hints  about  events 
that  will  occur  later 
in  a story 


standard  English 


English  that  follows 
widely  accepted 
grammatical  rules 


Did  the  ending  of  “The  Veldt”  surprise  you?  Or  were  you  prepared  for  the  ending  by 
the  author’s  foreshadowing? 


in  your  journal  after  considering 


Write  a response  to  the  ending  of  "The  Veldt 
the  following  questions: 


What  do  you  think  happened  to  George 
and  Linda? 


What  do  you  think  will  happen  to  the 
psychologist? 


What  motivates  the  children  to  behave  as 
they  do? 


In  your  view,  is  the  ending  to  the  story 
effective? 


Take  a few  minutes  to  discuss  the  ending  of  “The  Veldt”  with  your  study  partner  (or 
with  anyone  else  who’s  read  the  story).  Since  the  author  hasn’t  stated  what  happens 
to  the  psychologist,  you  might  find  that  your  own  interpretation  is  different  from 
someone  else’s.  What  clues  in  the  story  indicate  the  probable  ending? 


GOING  FURTHER 


Ray  Bradbury,  the  author  of  “The  Veldt,”  is  a famous  American  science-fiction 
writer  who  has  written  many  short  stories  and  novels  along  with  scripts  for 
movies  and  television  shows.  “The  Veldt”  has  been  adapted  into  a script  for  a 
radio  play.  In  an  interview  with  the  New  York  Times,  Bradbury  once  said,  “My 
business  is  to  prevent  the  future.”  How  did  he  try  to  accomplish  that  goal  in  “The 
Veldt”? 

If  you’re  interested  in  learning  more  about  Ray  Bradbury  and  his  writing,  you’ll 
find  a lot  of  information  on  the  Internet. 


An  Eye  on  Pronouns 

Writers  of  short  stories  and  other  texts  are  usually  careful  to  observe  conventional 
grammatical  rules— unless  they’re  deliberately  representing  the  speech  of  a character, 
such  as  Mr.  Solchuk  in  “The  Broken  Globe,”  who,  for  whatever  reason,  wouldn’t  be 
likely  to  have  mastered  those  rules.  When  you’re  writing  and  speaking,  you  should 
also  try  to  use  standard  English  as  much  as  possible. 


subjective 

pronoun 


a personal  pronoun 
that  is  used  in  the 
subject  of  a clause 
or  in  a complement 
following  a linking 
verb 


objective 

pronoun 


a personal  pronoun 
that  is  used  as  the 
object  of  an  action 
verb  or  as  the 
object  of  a 
preposition 


Pronouns  often  cause  difficulty  because  they  have  several  forms  that  must  be  used  in 
particular  places.  For  example,  the  subjective  form  of  some  personal  pronouns  (/,  he, 
she,  we,  they)  is  different  from  the  objective  form  [me,  him,  her,  us,  them). 

Here  are  some  rules  to  keep  in  mind  when  you’re  using  pronouns: 


Use  of  Subjective  Pronouns  Use  of  Objective  Pronouns 


• subjects  of  clauses 

- Jill  and  he  (not  him)  went  to  the  dance. 

- When  they  heard  the  news,  James 
and  she  (not  her)  shouted  with  glee, 

- As  we  were  walking  to  school,  my 
friends  and  / (not  me  and  my  friends) 
saw  the  fire. 


objects  of  action  verbs 

- Please  send  Maeve  and  me  (not 
Maeve  and  I)  copies  of  this  letter. 

- Mr.  Larsen  asked  Kevin  and  her  (not 
Kevin  and  she)  for  help. 

- Don’t  forget  to  remind  Tracy  and  him 
(not  Tracy  and  he)  about  the  deadline. 


• complements  following  a linking  verb 

- The  winners  are  Tyra  and  she  (not 
Tyra  and  her). 

- The  new  team  captains  will  be  Davina 
and  he  (not  Davina  and  him). 

- The  students  who  finished  the  project 
were  Reggie,  Laurie,  and  / (not 
Reggie,  Laurie,  and  me). 


• objects  of  prepositions 

- That  gift  was  from  Shelley  and  her  (not 
Shelley  and  she). 

- Tell  your  story  about  your  trip  to  India 
to  Gord  and  me  (not  Gord  and  I). 

- Do  you  want  to  go  with  Orly  and  him 
(not  Orly  and  he)? 
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9.  As  you  may  have  noticed,  nearly  all  problems  with  subjective  and  objective 

pronouns  arise  when  two  pronouns  are  used  together  or  when  a pronoun  is  used 
together  with  a noun.  How  well  do  you  know  your  pronoun  usage?  Test  yourself 
with  the  following  exercise.  Select  the  correct  pronoun  and  explain  why  the 
pronoun  should  be  subjective  or  objective. 


Remember,  if  you're  ever  in  doubt,  you  can  separate  the 
two  parts:  After  the  game,  Sam  and  ? went  for  pizza. 
After  the  game,  Sam  went  for  pizza  and  I went  for  pizza. 


a.  Send  Toshiko  and (he/him)  to  the  bank. 

b.  I can’t  believe  that  you  and (she/her)  tied  for  the  top  mark. 

c.  When  they  saw  the  accident, (he/him)  and  his  father  stopped 

to  help. 

d.  Share  your  notes  with  Laura  and (she/her) . 

e.  Everyone  except  Dalia  and (I/nie)  arrived  late. 

f.  Write  a short  message  explaining  the  problem  to  Bertram  and 

(he,  him). 

g.  Those  who  have  volunteered  to  plan  the  program  are  Julia,  Paul,  and 
(1/me). 

h.  1 don’t  know  whether  you  and 

(they/them)  will  be 

able  to  complete  this  job. 

i.  Please  cook  that  special  sauce  for 

Dan  and (I/me) . 

j.  (We/us)  girls  will 

take  on  you  guys  at  volleyball  any 
day. 


A 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2fLesson  2 on  page  113. 


If  you’re  unsure  of  the  rules  of  using  subjective  and  objective  pronouns  correctly, 
refer  to  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  and  look  at 
pages  80  to  82. 


antecedent 


the  noun  that  a 
pronoun  refers  to 


One  other  grammatical  rule  to  keep  in  mind  when  you’re  using  pronouns  involves 
pronoun  agreement.  In  Module  2,  you  were  reminded  about  subject-verb  agreement. 
A pronoun  must  also  agree  with  its  antecedent— the  noun  that  the  pronoun  refers  to. 


This  rule  basically  means  that  if  the  antecedent  is 
singular,  you  should  also  use  a singular  pronoun.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  antecedent  is  plural,  you 
should  use  a plural  pronoun.  Look  at  the  following 
examples: 


singular:  When  Tanya  saw  the  mess,  she 
immediately  offered  to  help. 

plural:  When  the  students  saw  the  mess, 
they  immediately  offered  to  help. 


Two  common  mistakes  can  easily  be  made  with  pronoun  agreement. 


• Sometimes,  you  don’t  know  if  the  person  that  a singular  pronoun  is  referring  to 
is  male  or  female.  This  raises  a problem:  do  you  use  a masculine  or  a feminine 
pronoun?  Here  are  two  examples: 


- The  person  who  painted  this  picture  certainly  knew  what  he  (or  she?)  was 
doing. 

- Everybody  at  the  party  parked  his  (or  her?)  car  on  the  neighbour’s  lawn. 

At  one  time,  the  rule  was  always  to  use  a masculine  pronoun  in  these  situations: 


- The  person  who  painted  this  picture  certainly  knew  what  he  was  doing. 

- Everybody  at  the  party  parked  his  car  on  the  neighbor’s  lawn. 


Today,  however,  this  is  considered  sexist  language;  after  all,  the  artist  may  well 
have  been  a woman,  and  it’s  unlikely  that  all  the  drivers  were  men.  The  truth  is 
that  as  yet  there’s  no  satisfactory  solution  to  this  problem  in  the  English 
language;  often  the  best  you  can  do  is  use  the  rather  clumsy  he  or  she  or  his  or 
her: 


- The  person  who  painted  this  picture  certainly  knew  what  he  or  she  was 
doing. 

- Everybody  at  the  party  parked  his  or  her  car  on  the  neighbour’s  lawn. 
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indefinite 

pronoun 


a pronoun  that 
doesn’t  have  a 
specific  antecedent 


In  some  cases,  you  can  get  around  the  problem  by  pluralizing: 

- All  the  guests  at  the  party  parked  their  cars  on  the  neighbor’s  lawn. 

This  solution  won’t  always  work,  but  it’s  a good  idea  to  use  it  whenever 
possible. 

• Indefinite  pronouns  are  the  second"  source  of  trouble.  Many  indefinite 
pronouns  sound  as  though  they’re  plural  when,  in  fact,  they’re  singular.  When 
you’re  using  singular  indefinite  pronouns  in  your  writing,  you  have  to  be 
consistent  within  your  sentence. 

A sentence  beginning  with  a singular  indefinite  pronoun  should  have  a 
singular  verb.  As  well,  any  other  pronoun  in  the  sentence  referring  to  the 
indefinite  pronoun  should  be  singular. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  sentences  with  singular  indefinite  pronouns.  Notice 
that  to  be  consistent,  the  verb  is  singular  and  so  are  other  pronouns. 

- Everybody  there  always  parks  his  or  her  car  on  the  neighbour’s  lawn. 

- Each  of  the  men  has  offered  his  help. 

- None  of  the  women  wants  her  name  in  the  paper. 

- One  of  the  boys  was  afraid  that  he  would  lose. 

- Someone  on  the  team  is  telling  her  story  to  the  reporter. 

If  this  seems  odd  to  you,  look,  as  an  example,  at  the  first  sentence:  Everybody 
there  always  parks  his  or  her  car  on  the  neighbour’s  lawn.  Think  about  what 
everybody  really  means.  Even  though  it’s  usually  used  to  refer  to  a number  of 
people,  technically  it  means  every  individual  body — that  is,  each  single  person. 

Here’s  proof  that  this  is  the  way  you  use  it  yourself:  Would  you  say  “Everybody 
is  working”  or  “Everybody  are  working”?  You’d  say  is,  wouldn’t  you?  And  is  is 
a singular  verb  form. 

Since  everybody  is  singular,  other  pronouns  referring  to  it  must  be  singular  as 
well.  That’s  why  you  can’t  say  “Everbody  there  always  parks  their  car  on  the 
neighbour’s  lawn.  Their  is  a plural  pronoun. 

Of  course,  plural  indefinite  pronouns  take  plural  verbs  and  should  be  replaced 
with  plural  pronouns,  as  the  following  examples  illustrate: 

- Some  of  the  girls  are  telling  their  stories  to  the  reporter. 

- Many  of  the  boys  were  afraid  that  they  would  lose. 


10.  Here’s  another  short  quiz  to  check  your  expertise  on  pronoun  agreement.  Insert 
an  appropriate  pronoun  that  makes  the  sentence  consistent. 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


Everybody  should  ask 

parents  for  permission  to  go  on  the 
field  trip. 

Anyone  needing  advice  on  choosing 

career  should  speak  to 

the  counsellor. 

Most  of  the  students  wanted  to  invite 
guests  personally. 

Each  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  has  worked  hard  on 
project. 

No  one  on  the  boy’s  basketball  team 

was  proud  of 

behaviour. 


f.  When  someone  has  been  careless, will  likely  make  a mistake,  j 

g.  Neither  of  the  girls  was  able  to  finish race. 

h.  All  of  the  men  in  the  club  were  willing  to  pay own  expenses. 

i.  Somebody  has  left hat  in  the  girl’s  change  room. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  2 on  page  114. 


Your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  has  more  information 
on  pronoun  agreement  on  pages  82  and  83.  As  you  use  pronouns  in  your  writing, 
check  your  handbook  if  you’re  unsure  of  the  rules. 

In  this  lesson,  you’ve  looked  principally  at  the  way  mood  is  developed  in  literary 
texts  through  the  use  of  imagery  and  conflict.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  investigate 
another  device  used  by  writers  to  add  additional  meaning  in  stories— symbolism. 


' Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  3A,  turn  to  the  Section  2 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  questions  1 to  8. 
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symbolism 


the  use  of  symbols 
in  literature 


symbol 


] something  that 
I stands  for,  or 
' represents, 
something  else 

1 

I 


You’ve  seen  how  writers  use  vivid  imagery  and  mood  to  convey  an  additional  layer 
of  meaning  in  their  stories  and  poems.  Another  technique  writers— along  with  visual 
artists— use  to  enrich  their  work  is  symbolism.  In  this  lesson,  you’ll  investigate 
symbolism  and  think  about  how  it  can  expand  your  understanding  of  literature. 


As  you  should  recall,  a symbol  is  something  that  stands  for  something  else.  For 
example,  a heart  can  symbolize  love,  whereas  a skull  can  symbolize  death,  or 
danger,  or  poison.  Mountains  are  often  symbolic  of  permanence  and  stability,  and  a 
snake  is  sometimes  seen  as  a symbol  of 
dishonesty  or  evil. 


1.  Suggest  a possible  symbolic  meaning  for 
each  of  the  following: 


a. 

an  eagle 

f. 

a lightning  bolt 

b. 

a turtle 

8- 

a dove 

c. 

quicksand 

h. 

a red  rose 

d. 

e. 

a fist 

a handshake 

a lamb 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  AppendiXi  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  114..  . 
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It’s  important  to  remember  that  not  all  objects  or  events  are  viewed  in  the  same 
symbolic  manner  by  everybody.  Certainly,  there  may  be  some  universal  symbols  like 
fire  or  water,  but  there  may  be  many  different  cultural  interpretations  of  these  things. 
For  instance,  red  may  symbolize  aggression  or  anger  to  some  people;  but  in  China, 
red  is  the  colour  of  good  luck. 

Here  are  a few  objects  that  have  widely  accepted  symbolic  meanings  that  have  been 
derived  from  different  cultural  traditions.  While  your  own  cultural  background  may 
make  some  of  them  more  meaningful  to  you  than  others,  it’s  likely  that  you’ll 
recognize  the  symbolic  value  of  each  symbol. 


When  you’re  reading  literature,  you  may  notice  widely  accepted  symbols.  Think,  for 
example,  of  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  times  of  the  day. 

2.  Explain  the  conventional  meaning  of  the  following  symbols  in  literary  texts: 


a. 

spring 

e. 

dawn 

b. 

summer 

f. 

morning 

c. 

autumn 

g- 

sunset  or  dusk 

d. 

winter 

h. 

night 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  115. 
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• You’ll  find  a lot  of  information  on  symbols  and  symbolism  on  the  Internet.  In 
fact,  you  can  consult  a dictionary  of  literary  symbols  that  may  help  you 
understand  symbols  that  you  see  in  literary  texts.  Just  use  a search  engine  and 
enter  “symbol”  and  “literature.” 

• Writers  of  popular  music  frequently  use  symbols  in  their  songs.  Because 
symbols  are  widely  recognized  and  frequently  evoke  emotional  responses  from 
listeners,  they  allow  singers  and  songwriters  to  convey  more  meaning.  As  you 
listen  to  your  favourite  songs,  stay  alert  for  the  use  of  symbolism.  You  might 
even  try  keeping  a list  of  all  the  symbols  you  hear  in  the  music  you  listen  to 
over  a week  or  so.  You  just  might  be  surprised  at  how  widely  symbolism  is 
used. 


Although  you  may  see  many  common  symbols  frequently,  you  also  must  be  able  to 
recognize  symbols  unique  to  one  piece  of  literature.  For  example,  in  our  society,  the 
conventional  symbolic  meaning  associated  with  owls  is  wisdom;  but  in  a work  of 
literature  or  of  art,  an  owl  may  be  used  to  symbolize  something  altogether  different- 
such  as  evil  or  death.  It’s  only  by  thinking  about  the  way  an  object  or  event  is  used 
in  the  context  in  which  it  occurs  that  you  can  figure  out  its  symbolic  meaning  in  that 
context. 

To  learn  more  about  how  symbolism  in  literature  works,  listen  in  on  the  classroom 
discussion  you’ll  hear  on  the  track  titled  “The  Broken  Globe  2”  on  the  English 
Language  Arts  20-1  Audio  CD.  When  you’ve  finished  listening,  respond  to  the 
questions  that  follow. 

Here’s  a very  important  point  to  keep  in  mind  about  symbolism.  Not  every  object  or 
event  in  a story  has  symbolic  significance.  Look  for  symbolism  especially  when 
something  is  referred  to  repeatedly  or  when  something  takes  on  an  unusually 
important  role.  It’s  a mistake  to  start  reading  symbolic  meanings  into  things  where 
no  such  meaning  was  ever  intended. 

3.  Bearing  in  mind  the  classroom  discussion  you’ve  just  been  listening  to,  think 
now  about  the  story  “Cornet  at  Night.”  Suggest  a symbolic  meaning  for  the  music 
and  the  cornet  in  that  story. 

4.  Tom,  the  narrator  in  “Cornet  at  Night,”  is 
caught  between  two  worlds — his  father’s 
practical  world  of  hard  work  and  the 
world  of  music,  beauty,  and  excitement 
that  Tom  longs  for.  Given  this  division, 
what  symbolic  significance  might  the  two 
horses— Rock  and  Clipper— have  in  the 
story? 


5.  Do  you  think  that  the  boots  in  “Quality”  have  a symbolic  meaning?  If  so,  explain 
what  you  think  it  might  be. 

6.  The  yellow  shoes  are  mentioned  more  than  once  in  “Cornet  at  Night.”  Do  you 
think  that  they  have  symbolic  significance?  Explain  your  response. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  115. 


As  you’ve  probably  noticed,  symbols  often  act  as  signals  to  help  you  understand  the 
theme  of  a literary  text.  The  next  story  that  you’ll  read  will  show  you  more  about  the 
relationship  between  symbols  and  theme. 


Alice  Munro’s  story  “Day  of  the  Butterfly” 
is  about  a childhood  relationship; 
friendship  is  too  strong  a word  to  use 
as  the  story  is  really  focusing  on  a 
very  fragile  connection  that  two  girls 
make  in  their  young  lives.  The  story 
features  children  as  main  characters, 
and  the  language  often  allows  the 
reader  a glimpse  into  their  world  of 
innocence  and  confusion.  For 
example,  Gladys  calls  Myra’s  disease 
“Akemia,  or  something”;  however, 
readers  know  that  Myra  is  really  suffering 
from  leukemia. 


Now  read  “Day  of  the  Butterfly”  by  Alice  Munro  and  be  alert  to  symbols  and 
imagery  in  the  story.  When  you’re  finished,  write  a response  to  the  journal 
suggestion  that  follows. 


Write  a response  to  this  story  in  your  journal  after  considering  the  following 
questions: 

• What  are  your  impressions  of  Helen  and  the  other  children  in  Myra’s  class? 

• Do  you  know  anyone  who’s  suffered  in  the  same  way  that  Myra  suffers  in 
the  story? 

• How  do  you  feel  about  the  end  of  this  story? 


• What  does  this  story  suggest  to  you  about  childhood  and  children’s 
behaviour? 
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7.  a.  In  everyday  life,  what  does  the  giving  of  a gift  symbolize? 

b.  In  the  story,  when  Helen  gives  Myra  the  butterfly  from  the  Cracker  Jack  box, 
she  does  it  in  a very  offhand  manner  (“  ‘You  keep  it,’  I said.  ‘Finders 
keepers.’  ”).  To  Helen,  the  butterfly  means  very  little,  but  to  Myra  it’s  an 
important  gift.  Find  a quotation  that  shows  Myra’s  appreciation  of  the  gift. 

8.  At  the  birthday  party  in  the  hospital  Myra  gives  one  of  her  presents  to  Helen— a 
make-up  case  that  Helen  noticed  earlier.  Do  you  think  that  Myra’s  giving  of  the 
make-up  case  was  a genuine  act  of  friendship?  Explain. 


Y Compare  your  responses  with  those^in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  115.  ^ 


The  gifts  in  this  story  act  as  symbols.  They  show  you  that  Helen’s  friendship  for 
Myra  is  cheaply  held,  but  that  Myra  regards  her  friendship  for  Helen  as  much  more 
significant.  On  both  gift-giving  occasions  between  Myra  and  Helen,  their  fingers 
touch.  This  apparently  minor  fact  may  mean  a great  deal,  particularly  if  you  see  it  as 
a literary  symbol  in  this  story.  The  touching  of  hands  is  certainly  symbolic  in 
everyday  life,  isn’t  it? 

9.  Think  about  the  following  comment  made  by  Helen,  the  narrator: 


I realized  the  pledge  as  our  fingers  touched;  I was  panicky,  but  all  right.  I 
thought,  I can  come  early  and  walk  with  her  other  mornings.  I can  go  and  talk  to 
her  at  recess.  Why  not?  Why  not? 


I a.  What  is  the  “pledge”? 

j b.  Why  is  Helen  “panicky”? 

j c.  Why  is  this  passage  significant? 

t 

I 10.  When  Myra  gives  Helen  the  make- 

j up  case,  their  fingers  touch  again. 

! This  repetition  of  an  event  would 

i lead  you  to  believe  that  it  is 

j symbolically  significant  in  the 

I story.  In  contrast  to  Helen,  how 

does  Myra  react  to  the  touch  of 
I Helen’s  fingers? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  116. 


i 


Section  2:  Layers  of  Meaning 


Probably  the  most  powerful  symbol  in  the  story  is  the  butterfly.  Look  at  the  title  of 
the  story  again.  Think  about  the  present  in  the  Cracker  Jack  box.  Then  reread  the 
description  of  the  birthday  party. 

Now  listen  to  the  discussion  of  the  butterfly  symbol  on  the  track  titled  “Day  of  the 
Butterfly”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  20-1  Audio  CD.  When  you’re  finished, 
continue  reading  the  material  that  follows. 

If  you  agree  that  Myra  does  change,  then  you  should  see  how  the  butterfly  symbol 
helps  to  extend  the  meaning  of  the  story  at  both  intellectual  and  emotional  levels. 
The  theme  of  the  story  has  to  do  with  prejudice.  Myra,  the  girl  who  suffers  the 
prejudice  and  hypocrisy  of  the  other  schoolgirls,  is  the  one  who  ultimately 
transforms  to  reveal  her  true  beauty.  She  shows  true  generosity  in  her  gift  and  in 
inviting  Helen  into  her  home. 

There’s  irony  in  the  fact  that  many  butterflies  reveal  their  beauty  only  for  a short 
time  before  they  die.  It’s  ironic,  too,  that  when  Myra  reveals  her  inner  beauty — her 
capacity  for  friendship — she  might  live  for  only  a short  time. 

11.  Think  about  all  that  you  know  about  symbols  as  they’re  used  in  literature. 

Suggest  at  least  three  or  four  strategies  that  you  can  use  to  identify  symbols  in 
stories,  novels,  and  poems  and  to  understand  their  meanings.  If  possible,  work 
with  a study  partner. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  2:  Lesson  3 on  page  116. 


GOING  FURTHER  ^ 


Did  you  notice  that  “Day  of  the  Butterfly”  was  written  by  the  same  person  who 
wrote  “Red  Dress— 1946”? 

Alice  Munro,  author  of  both  these  stories,  is  widely  recognized  as  one  of 
Canada’s  greatest  writers.  Her  short  stories  are  finely  crafted  works  in  which 
every  detail  reveals  another  layer  of  meaning.  They  also  make  enjoyable  reads. 

If  you’d  like  to  read  more  of  Alice  Munro’s  stories,  your  library  is  sure  to  have  a 
collection.  The  Internet  is  also  a source  of  good  information  about  this  writer.  You 
should  even  be  able  to  download  and  listen  to  Ms.  Munro  reading  from  her  own 
works. 


This  lesson  has  focused  on  the  use  of  symbolism  in  stories.  As  you’ve  seen,  authors 
use  symbols  to  signal  important  ideas  in  their  writing.  When  you  recognize  and 
understand  symbolism,  you’ll  discover  additional  meaning  in  literary  texts. 
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■h\  ^ 


ondusion 


I In  this  section,  you’ve  thought  about  how  symbolism,  mood,  and  imagery  are  used 

to  create  layers  of  meaning  in  literary  texts.  The  words  chosen  by  a good  writer  will 
I have  been  carefully  selected  to  engage  your  imagination  and  to  enable  you  to 

I connect  with  the  text  intellectually  and  emotionally.  As  an  active  reader,  you  should 

I pay  attention  to  the  way  authors  describe  characters,  settings,  and  events  to  better 

\ understand  the  themes  or  underlying  ideas  of  the  texts  in  which  they  occur. 

/ In  Section  3,  you’ll  look  once  again  at  poetry  and  investigate  further  how  poets  use 

devices  such  as  imagery  and  symbolism  to  create  rich,  powerful,  yet  concise,  works. 


Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  3A,  and  complete  the  remaining  questions 
for  this  section.  Submit  your  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 
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C^^^dkm  3:  The  Pleasure  of  Poetry 


When  you  think  of  poetry,  do  you  conjure  up 
visions  of  people  who  lived  a long  time  ago 
expressing  sentimental  feelings  in  archaic — and 
sometimes  barely  comprehensible— English?  If  so, 
you’re  not  alone,  but  such  misconceptions  about 
poetry  truly  prevent  you  from  enjoying  a great 
deal  of  writing.  The  fact  is  that  poetry  is  written 
to  give  people  pleasure,  not  to  confound  them. 
Poetry  should  be  enjoyable  and  important  to  you 
because,  more  than  any  other  kind  of  writing,  it 
can  bring  to  life  and  crystallize  many  of  your  own 
experiences. 

The  chief  objective  of  this  section  is  to  help  you 
experience  and  appreciate  poetry.  You’ve  already 
investigated  some  aspects  of  the  poet’s  craft  in 
earlier  modules.  In  this  section,  you’ll  be  looking 
at  more  of  the  techniques  used  by  poets.  Perhaps 
more  importantly,  you’ll  be  asked  to  respond 
openly,  actively,  and  creatively  to  the  poems 
you’ll  be  reading.  When  you’ve  completed  this 
section,  you  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  new 
reading  and  interpretation  skills  and  be  able  to 
explain  techniques  used  by  poets  to  express  ideas 
and  emotions. 


When  you’re  reading  a poem,  do  you  think  of  yourself  as  an  active  participant?  Most 
poets  believe  that  the  readers  of  their  poems  play  an  essential  role  in  creating 
meaning  from  the  poems  they  write.  After  all,  can  a poem  have  any  effect  at  all  if  no 
one  reads  it? 

Look  at  the  following  poem  to  see  how  Saskatchewan  poet  Robert  Currie  describes 
the  relationship  between  the  reader  and  writer: 


My  poems  . 

are  slim  bombs 

craving  explosion 

Their  fuses  lie 

dark  on  the  page 

awaiting  your  arrival  with  a light, 


1 


’ “My  Poems”  by  Robert  Currie  is  reproduced  by  permission  of  Oberon  Press. 


1.  a.  According  to  Currie,  what  is  the  reader’s  relationship  with  a poem? 

b.  Is  Currie’s  comparison  of  poems  with  bombs  waiting  to  be  exploded  an 
effective  one?  Why  or  why  not? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  116. 


Poets  have  only  one  way  to  connect  with  you — through  their  language.  Because  most 
poems  are  fairly  short,  poets  select  their  words  very,  very  carefully.  Think  for  a 
moment  about  Currie’s  choice  of  the  word  craving. 

2.  Several  other  words  could  convey  a similar  meaning  to  craving  (for  example, 
needing,  requiring,  desiring,  or  wanting] . What  does  the  word  craving  imply,  and 
why  is  it  a more  effective  word  choice  in  this  context  than  the  others? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  117. 


When  you  read  poetry,  you  need  to  savour  the  words  as  though  they  were  delicious 
flavours  that  you’re  experiencing  for  the  first  time.  As  you  read  the  next  poems  by 
the  American  writer  Langston  Hughes,  focus  on  the  poet’s  words: 


Dreams  Dream  Deferred 


Hold  fast  to  dreams 

For  if  dreams  die 

Life  is  a broken-winged  bird 

That  cannot  fly. 

Hold  fast  to  dreams 
For  when  dreams  go 
Life  is  a barren  field 
Frozen  with  snow. 

1 


What  happens  to  a dream  deferred? 

Does  it  dry  up 

like  a raisin  in  the  sun? 

Or  fester  like  a sore — 

And  then  run? 

Does  it  stink  like  rotten  meat? 

Or  crust  and  sugar  over- 
like  a syrupy  sweet? 

Maybe  it  just  sags 
like  a heavy  load. 

Or  does  it  explode'^. 


' From  THE  COLLECTED  POEMS  OF  LANGSTON  HUGHES  by  Langston  Hughes,  copyright  © 1994  by  The  Estate  of 
Langston  Hughes.  Used  by  permission  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  a division  of  Random  House,  Inc. 

^ Ibid. 


Does  Langston  Hughes  speak  to  you  through 
these  poems?  Try  sharing  the  poems  with  a 
partner.  Then  take  a few  minutes  to  discuss  the 
words,  ideas,  and  feelings  that  Hughes  is  sharing 
with  you.  Do  you  and  your  partner  react  the 
same  way  about  the  poems? 

3.  Now  make  a chart  in  your  notebook  like  the 
one  shown  here.  Reread  the  two  poems  and 
record  your  responses  under  the  three 
categories  given.  Be  sure  to  think  about  your 
intellectual  and  emotional  responses  as  well 
as  your  reactions  to  Hughes’  words.  The  chart  has  been  started  to  give  you  the 
idea. 


4.  Which  poem  do  you  prefer?  Which  one  makes  the  greater  connection  with  you? 

5.  a.  Hughes  uses  powerful  imagery  in  these  poems  to  impress  you,  his  reader. 

What  images  have  the  strongest  impact  on  you? 

b.  How  does  the  imagery  in  “Dream  Deferred”  appeal  to  all  of  your  senses? 

6.  What  is  a dream  deferred^  If  necessary,  check  the  meaning  of  the  word  deferred 
in  the  dictionary.  Why  do  you  think  Langston  Hughes  selected  deferred  rather 
than  destroyed'^ 

7.  As  you  may  recall  from  earlier  modules,  tone  refers  to  the  speaker’s  attitude 
toward  his  subject.  Is  the  tone  in  these  poems  the  same? 

8.  You  might  think  that  “Dreams”  and  “Dream  Deferred”  have  little  to  do  with  the 
theme  of  human  relationships.  Dreams,  however,  affect  your  relationships  with 
other  people,  and  other  people  can  affect  your  dreams.  What  message  do  these 
two  poems  give  to  you  regarding  other  people’s  dreams? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 pn  page  117. 


Are  you  a person  who  likes  to  express  things  visually?  If  so,  respond  in  your 
journal  to  either  of  Hughes’  poems,  but  this  time  experiment  with  a visual 
format.  Select  a particularly  vivid  image  from  either  of  the  poems  and  create  it  on 
paper  or,  if  you’d  rather,  simply  try  to  express  visually  the  feelings  you 
experience  as  you  read  the  poem.  Feel  free  to  draw,  create  a collage,  or  use  any 
other  approach  you  wish. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Have  you  ever  thought  of  collecting  poetry?  In  the  past,  you’ve  probably  come 
across  some  poems  that  have  had  a strong  impact  on  you.  But  over  time,  you 
may  have  lost  track  of  them. 

Why  not  use  a binder  and  begin  a poetry 
collection?  Every  time  you  find  a poem  that  you 
particularly  like,  make  a copy  of  it  and  place  it 
in  your  binder.  Alternatively,  you  could  collect 
your  poems  in  an  electronic  folder  on  your 
computer.  In  time,  you’ll  have  a personal  book 
of  your  favourite  poems.  As  your  collection 
grows,  you  might  want  to  organize  it  into 
themes,  such  as  love  poems,  humorous  poems, 
and  poems  about  nature. 

If  you’re  unable  to  locate  some  of  your  favourites,  try  looking  for  them  on  the 
Internet.  If  you  know  a title,  the  author’s  name,  or  even  a line  or  two,  a search 
engine  may  be  able  to  help  you  find  the  poem. 

Did  you  enjoy  the  poems  you’ve  read  in  this  lesson  so  far?  If  so,  you  can  learn 
more  about  Robert  Currie  and  Langston  Hughes  on  the  Internet.  Both  writers 
have  published  poems  and  short  stories;  your  library  may  be  able  to  supply  you 
with  some  of  their  collections. 


Think  about  a time  when  you  were  very  much  alone,  isolated  from  family  and 
friends.  (If  you’re  lucky  enough  never  to  have  experienced  this  sort  of  isolation, 
think  of  someone  who  has  had  such  an  experience.)  Perhaps  you  really  were 
alone,  or  maybe  you  simply  felt  alone.  Describe  your  feelings  and  actions  during 
this  time. 
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The  next  poem  that  youTl  read  describes  a character  whose  life  suddenly  changes 
when  he’s  sixteen. 

Create  a chart  in  your  notebook  similar  to  the  one  you  made  for  the  Hughes  poems. 
Then  read  the  following  poem  by  Canadian  poet  Elizabeth  Brewster.  Make  notes  on 
your  chart  as  you  read. 


Jamie 


When  Jamie  was  sixteen, 

Suddenly  he  was  deaf.  There  were  no  songs. 

No  voices  any  more. 

He  walked  about  stunned  by  the  terrible  silence. 

Kicking  a stick,  rapping  his  knuckles  on  doors. 

He  felt  a spell  of  silence  all  about  him. 

So  loud  it  made  a whirring  in  his  ears. 

People  moved  mouths  without  a sound  escaping: 

He  shuddered  at  the  straining  of  their  throats. 

And  suddenly  he  watched  them  with  suspicion. 

Wondering  if  they  were  talking  of  his  faults. 

Were  pitying  him  or  seeing  him  with  scorn. 

He  dived  into  their  eyes  and  dragged  up  sneers. 

And  sauntering  the  streets,  imagined  laughter  behind  him. 
Working  at  odd  jobs,  ploughing,  picking  potatoes. 

Chopping  trees  in  the  lumber  woods  in  winter, 

He  became  accustomed  to  an  aimless  and  lonely  labour. 

He  was  solitary  and  unloquacious  as  a stone. 

And  silence  grew  over  him  like  moss  on  an  old  stump. 

But  sometimes,  going  to  town. 

He  was  sore  with  the  hunger  for  company  among  the  people 
And,  getting  drunk,  would  shout  at  them  for  friendship. 
Laughing  aloud  in  the  streets. 

He  returned  to  the  woods. 

And  dreaming  at  night  of  a shining  cowboy  heaven 
Where  guns  crashed  through  his  deafness,  awoke  morose. 
And  chopped  the  necks  of  pine  trees  in  his  anger. 


Like  the  other  poems  that  you’ve  read  in  this  lesson,  “Jamie”  isn’t  joyous  or 
uplifting.  The  purpose  of  this  poem  isn’t  to  entertain  you,  to  paint  a beautiful 
picture,  or  to  make  you  feel  good.  Rather,  the  poet  is  interested  in  Jamie’s  experience 
and  feelings.  Now  sit  back,  close  your  eyes,  and  listen  to  the  poem  on  the  track  titled 
“Jamie”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  20-1  Audio  CD.  Think  about  how  this  poem 
makes  you  feel  as  you  let  the  poet’s  words  sink  into  your  imagination. 


' “Jamie”  by  Elizabeth  Brewster  is  reproduced  from  Passages  of  Summer  permission  of  Oberon  Press. 
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9.  What  parts  of  Jamie’s  experience  evoke  strong 
responses  in  you?  Explain  why. 

10.  What  seems  to  be  lacking  in  Jamie’s  life  that  might 
have  helped  him  deal  with  his  disability? 

11.  What  are  some  words  or  phrases  in  the  poem  that 
you  found  particularly  effective? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  1 on  page  118. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  thought  about  the  connection  that  a poet  makes  with  you,  the 
audience,  as  you  interact  with  a poem.  You’ve  seen  that  when  you  read  a poem,  you 
should  open  yourself  to  respond  to  its  ideas,  feelings,  and  language.  In  the  next 
lesson,  you’ll  extend  your  understanding  of  some  of  the  techniques  that  poets  use. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Do  you  enjoy  writing  poetry?  If  you  do,  you’re  probably  aware  of  the  importance 
of  using  condensed,  compressed  language.  Every  word  is  important.  Often  the 
language  is  figurative  and  contains  vivid  images,  metaphors,  similes,  and  other 
figures  of  speech.  You’re  probably  also  aware  that  poetry  is  rhythmic  (though  the 
rhythm  isn’t  necessarily  strong  and  regular);  and  just  as  the  organization  of  prose 
is  in  sentences  and  paragraphs,  the  organization  of  poetry  is  in  lines  and  stanzas. 

If  you  haven’t  written  much  poetry,  you  can  get 
started  by  trying  prewriting  strategies.  Perhaps  you 
could  begin  by  webbing,  as  you’ve  done  before.  Put 
the  feeling  or  idea  you  want  to  express  in  the  centre 
circle  and  then  write  down  all  the  images  that  come 
to  mind  in  the  outer  connecting  circles.  (Remember 
the  way  you  recorded  the  images  you  associated  with 
the  prairie  in  Section  2?  Perhaps  you  have  enough 
ideas  about  the  prairie  to  create  a free-verse  poem.) 
Don’t  try  to  interpret  or  connect  these  images;  just  get 
them  down  on  paper. 


Your  poem  at  first  may  look  like  prose.  Change  this  by  taking  out  the  unnecessary 
words  and  arranging  the  words  in  lines  and  stanzas.  Remember  that  the  last  line 
of  the  poem  is  very  important,  like  a punch  line.  Be  prepared  to  revise  your  poem 
until  you’re  happy  with  it.  This  could  mean  tinkering  with  it  over  several  days — 
or  even  weeks.  (Do  you  recall  that  E.  B.  White  in  his  essay  “A  Boy  I Knew”  talked 
about  putting  away  some  poetry  “to  ripen”?) 
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Instead  of  writing  a poem,  you  might  try  finding  one.  One  way  to  “find”  a poem 
is  to  get  hold  of  a work  of  prose  or  a short  excerpt  from  such  a work— a story,  an 
essay,  or  even  business  writing  that’s  quite  descriptive.  Organize  this  excerpt  as  a 
poem  with  lines  and  stanzas.  Try  taking  out  or  changing  a few  words  to  discover 
your  “found”  poem. 

Another  way  to  “find”  a poem  is  to  go  through  magazines  and  newspapers 
looking  for  words  that  go  with  an  idea  you  have.  Don’t  look  for  specific  words; 
rather,  let  the  words  jump  out  from  the  magazine  or  newspaper.  When  you’ve 
collected  a number  of  words  of  varying  sizes,  types  of  print,  and  colours,  begin 
to  organize  them  into  lines  and  stanzas  on  paper.  Paste  the  words  onto  the  page 
when  you’re  happy  with  the  arrangement. 


You’ve  already  read  a number  of  poems  in  this  course.  From  this  reading  experience, 
you  should  be  able  to  make  observations  and  draw  conclusions  about  the  nature  of 
poetry.  Find  a partner  and  discuss  the  following  questions.  See  if  you  can  agree  on 
the  answers. 


1.  In  your  own  words,  explain  what  you  think  poetry  is. 

2.  What  differences  are  there  between  poetry  and  prose? 

3.  What  are  some  kinds  of  poetry  you  already  know  about? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  118. 


Mrs.  Davonne:  So,  just  what  is  poetry?  What  characteristics  do  you  expect  to  see 
in  a poem? 

Roger:  Well,  for  one  thing,  poetry  can  express  a lot  of  ideas.  I’ve  read  poems  about 
love,  nature,  war,  jealousy,  politics,  and  people.  Anything  you  name,  I bet 
there’s  a poem  about  it! 

Anita:  But  some  poems  are  written  just  for  fun.  They’re  entertaining  and  make 
you  laugh. 

Roger:  I also  find  that  poems  are  usually  shorter  than  prose  works,  so  every  word 
has  to  count. 


stanza 


lines  in  a poem  that 
have  been  grouped 
together  for  effect 


Mrs.  Davonne:  That’s  right.  Poetry  is  generally  concise  and  compressed. 

Therefore,  words  must  be  used  imaginatively  and  intensely.  They  should  make 
you  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Anita:  And  some  poems  have  rhyme  and  rhythm,  but  not  all. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Yes,  sound  is  important  in  a lot  of  poems.  It’s  safe  to  say  that  most 
poems  are  meant  to  be  heard,  not  just  read  silently.  Did  you  know  that  there 
are  even  coffee  houses  where  you  can  spend  an  afternoon  or  evening  listening 
to  poets— professional  and  amateur— read  their  works? 

Roger:  Poetry  also  looks  different  from  prose:  the  words  and  lines  are  arranged  in 

stanzas. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Yes,  even  the  placement  of  words  on  the  page  is  important  in 
poetry.  One  last  characteristic:  poetry  is  often  a way  of  sharing  feelings.  More 
than  other  types  of  writing,  poetry  expresses  emotion  and  evokes  an  emotional 
response. 
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Many  of  these  characteristics  are  ones  with  which  you’re  no  doubt  familiar.  You’re 
also  familiar  with  many  of  the  basic  techniques  used  by  poets.  In  this  lesson  you 
should  further  your  knowledge  of  imagery,  metaphor,  mood,  and  symbol  as  they’re 
used  in  poetry.  You’ll  work  at  considering  the  speaker  of  a poem  and  the  speaker’s 
situation.  Always,  of  course,  the  central  purpose  of  all  of  this  will  be  to  increase  your 
understanding  and  enjoyment  of  poetry. 

Literal  and  Figurative  Language  Revisited 

In  Module  2,  you  looked  at  the  difference  between  literal  and  figurative  language.  As 
you’ll  recall,  words — unlike  numbers— don’t  always  have  the  same  meaning.  They 
all  have  literal  meanings,  but  many  words  can  also  be  used  figuratively  as  well.  A 
bottleneck,  for  example,  is  literally  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  But  figuratively,  you  can 
use  the  term  to  mean  any  situation  in  which  movement  slows  down  and  progress  is 
hindered— for  example,  a traffic  jam  caused  by  an  obstruction  in  the  road. 

Ordinary  speech  is  full  of  figurative  language.  You  can  be  “on  your  toes”  even  when 
you’re  sitting  down,  and  you  can  “lose  your  head”  without  damaging  your  body. 

As  you  should  know,  poets  often  use  concrete,  descriptive  words  to  make  whatever 
they’re  describing  vivid.  In  this  case,  poets  are  saying  exactly  what  they  mean  and 
are  speaking  literally.  This  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  “single  vision.”  For  instance, 
in  “Jamie,”  when  the  poet  says  “Working  at  odd  jobs,  ploughing,  picking  potatoes,/ 
Chopping  trees  in  the  lumber  woods  in  winter,”  she  uses  images  that  are  meant 
literally. 

By  contrast,  poets  often  employ  “double  vision,”  in  which  case  they  reveal  more 
than  just  what  something  is;  they  also  reveal  what  that  something  is  like.  They  can 
do  this  by  showing  connections  between  things  that  are  dissimilar.  The  language  the 
poet  uses  to  make  these  comparisons  is,  as  you  should  be  well  aware,  called 
figurative.  You’ve  looked  at  examples  of  figurative  language  in  Module  2. 

4.  As  a quick  review  of  figurative  language,  think  about  the  following  examples 
from  the  poems  you  read  in  Lesson  1,  and  identify  each  of  the  following  figures 
of  speech  as  a metaphor,  a simile,  or  personification: 

a.  “My  poems  / are  slim  bombs  / craving  explosion” 

b.  “Life  is  a broken- winged  bird” 

c.  “Life  is  a barren  field” 

d.  “Does  it  [a  dream  deferred]  stink  like  rotten  meat?” 

e.  “He  dived  into  their  eyes  and  dragged  up  sneers” 

f.  “He  was  solitary  and  unloquacious  as  a stone” 

g.  “And  silence  grew  over  him  like  moss  on  an  old  stump” 

h.  “And  chopped  the  necks  of  pine  trees  in  his  anger.” 
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5.  To  be  effective,  a figure  of  speech  must  be  appropriate,  vivid,  and  consistent.  Is 
the  figure  of  speech  that’s  written  in  italics  in  the  following  sentence  an 
appropriate  simile? 

The  priest  devoted  his  life  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  was  regarded  by  the  villagers  as 
a good  egg. 

6.  Looking  back  at  the  qualities  of  an  effective  figure  of  speech  identified  in 
Question  5,  explain  which  of  these  qualities  the  following  example  most 
obviously  lacks. 

Lazy  people  are  barnacles  on  the  wheel  of  progress. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  119. 


compression 


in  writing,  the 
reduction  of  the 
number  of  words, 
usually  resulting  in 
an  intensification 
of  meaning 


Symbolism  and  Mood:  A Second  Look 

Because  poetry  depends  so  much  on  the  power  of  a few 
words  for  its  meaning  and  impact,  symbolism  is  very 
important  in  helping  poets  achieve  compression.  Unlike 
the  case  of  most  prose  selections,  symbols  in  poems  are 
often  mentioned  only  once.  A single  mention  of  spring, 
for  example,  may  be  intended  to  represent  the  idea  of 
youth  or  rebirth.  Still,  a careful  reading  of  a poem  will 
generally  alert  you  to  the  possibility  that  the  poet  is 
using  symbolism. 


The  mood  arising  out  of  a poem  is  often  a very  intense  one  because  poetry  speaks  to 
the  reader  through  the  senses  and  through  emotions.  Poets  use  both  imagery  and 
sound  devices  to  establish  mood. 


You’ve  looked  at  symbolism  and  mood  earlier  in  this  module.  If  you’re  unsure  about 
these  concepts,  go  back  to  Section  2 for  a quick  review. 


Think  about  symbolism  and  mood  as  you  read  the  following  poem  by  the  American 
writer  Phyllis  McGinley— ’’Girl’s-Eye  View  of  Relatives.”  Then  respond  to  the  journal 
suggestion  that  follows  the  poem. 
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Girl’s  Eye  View  of  Relatives 

First  Lesson 

The  thing  to  remember  about  fathers  is,  they’re  men. 

A girl  has  to  keep  it  in  mind. 

They  are  dragon-seekers,  benLon  improbable  rescues. 

Scratch  any  father,  you  find 

Someone  chock-full  of  qualms  and  romantic  terrors. 

Believing  change  is  a threat — 

Like  your  first  shoes  with  heels  on,  like  your  first  bicycle 
It  took  such  months  to  get. 

Walk  in  strange  woods,  they  warn  you  about  the  snakes  there. 
Climb,  and  they  fear  you’ll  fall. 

Books,  angular  boys,  or  swimming  in  deep  water — 

Fathers  mistrust  them  all. 

Men  are  the  worriers.  It  is  difficult  for  them 
To  learn  what  they  must  learn: 

How  you  have  a journey  to  take  and  very  likely. 

For  a while,  will  not  return. 

The  Adversary 

A mother’s  hardest  to  forgive. 

Life  is  the  fruit  she  longs  to  hand  you. 

Ripe  on  a plate.  And  while  you  live. 

Relentlessly  she  understands  you. 


After  considering  the  following  questions,  write  a response  to  “Girl’s-Eye  View 
of  Relatives”  in  your  journal. 

• Do  you  agree  with  this  speaker’s  ideas  about  fathers  and  mothers? 

• Do  you  think  that  fathers  and  mothers  behave  differently  toward  their 
daughters? 

• How  does  this  poem  make  you  feel? 

• What  words  and  phrases  in  the  poem  have  the  most  impact  on  you? 


’ “Girl’s-Eye  View  of  Relatives,”  copyright  © 1959  by  Phyllis  McGinley,  from  TIMES  THREE  by  Phyllis  McGinley. 
Used  by  permission  of  Viking  Penquin,  a division  of  Penquin  Putnam,  Inc. 


You  may  find  the  difference  between  a symbol  and  a metaphor  confusing.  A 
metaphor  is  essentially  a comparison,  whereas  a symbol  is  frequently  something 
concrete  used  to  represent  an  abstract  idea.  For  example,  dawn  may  represent  a new 
beginning,  and  a red  rose  is  often  used  to  represent  passionate  love. 


7.  When  Phyllis  McGinley  says  “[fathers]  are  dragon- 
seekers,”  is  she  using  a metaphor  or  a symbol? 

8.  Find  and  explain  the  symbols  in  the  second  stanza  of 
McGinley’s  poem. 

9.  What  mood  does  McGinley  create  in  her  poem?  Quote  a 
line  that  supports  your  answer. 

10.  Think  back  to  the  poem  “Jamie.”  What  mood  does 

Elizabeth  Brewster  create  in  “Jamie”?  Give  two  or  three 
examples  of  imagery  in  the  poem  that  help  create  this 
mood. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  119. 


Speaker  and  Tone:  Digging  Deeper 

As  you’ll  recall  from  Module  1,  the  speaker  in  a poem,  like  the  narrator  in  any  work 
of  literature,  is  the  character  who  talks  to  the  reader  or  audience.  You  shouldn’t 
assume  that  the  speaker  is  the  poet;  frequently,  the  poet,  as  you  know,  takes  on  a 
persona— a personality  very  different  from  his  or  her  own.  As  with  the  narrators  in 
stories,  sometimes  the  speaker  in  a poem  is  an  essential  part  of  the  poem;  at  other 
times,  the  speaker  is  simply  an  observer. 

It’s  often  impossible  to  learn  much  specific  information 
about  a speaker  in  a poem,  but  you’re  often  able  to 
determine  the  gender,  approximate  age,  and  the  situation 
in  which  the  speaker  finds  himself  or  herself.  You  may 
also  be  able  to  figure  out  who  is  being  addressed  or 
spoken  to.  As  you  think  about  the  speaker,  you  should 
also  consider  his  or  her  tone — the  attitude  of  the  speaker 
toward  the  subject. 

Think  about  the  speaker  and  tone  as  you  read  the 
following  poem  by  the  British  poet  William  Ernest  Henley. 
Note  that  the  title  “Invictus”  is  Latin  for  the  word 
unconquerable. 
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Invictus 


Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me. 

Black  as  the  Pit  from  pole  to  pole, 

1 thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerai)le  soul. 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 

Under  the  bludgeoning  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbowed. 

Beyond  this  place  of  wrath  and  tears 
Looms  but  the  Horror  of  the  shade. 

And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 
Finds,  and  shall  find,  me  unafraid. 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate. 

How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll, 

I am  the  master  of  my  fate: 

I am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 


Now  read  “Invictus”  again,  this  time  aloud;  and  be  sure  to  read  slowly,  pausing  at 
the  punctuation  marks.  Speculate  about  the  circumstances  that  would  inspire  a poet 
to  write  such  a powerful  message. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Are  you  curious  about  what  would  inspire  a poet  to  write  a poem  like  “Invictus”? 
Although  it  isn’t  necessary  to  delve  into  the  poet’s  background,  sometimes  it’s 
interesting  to  obtain  information  about  the  life  of  the  poet  and  the  history  of  a 
poem.  If  you  want  to  know  what  inspired  Henley  to  write  this  poem,  research  his 
biography  in  the  library  or  on  the  Internet.  (To  limit  your  search,  don’t  forget  to 
enter  the  poet’s  full  name  in  quotation  marks:  “William  Ernest  Henley”  AND 
“Invictus”  should  get  you  the  sites  you  need,  though  search  engines  don’t  all 
work  the  same  way.)  You  might  also  be  interested  to  know  that  a convicted 
murderer  used  this  poem  as  a final  message  to  the  world  before  he  was  executed. 
How  do  you  think  Henley  would  have  felt  about  this  use  of  his  poem? 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  3B,  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  questions  1 to  6, 
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Putting  It  All  Together 


Next  you’ll  be  applying  to  one  poem  what  you  know  about  the  techniques  poets  use 
to  achieve  compression,  impact,  and  an  emotional  response  from  their  readers.  The 
poem  you’ll  be  looking  at  is  “Adolescence”  by  the  Canadian  poet  P.  K.  Page. 

When  you  think  of  the  topic  of  adolescence,  what  thoughts  and  feelings  spring  to 
mind?  Take  a moment  to  answer  this  question  by  brainstorming,  webbing,  listing,  or 
freewriting — whatever  way  you  feel  best  helps  you  express  your  feelings  and  ideas.  If 
you  can,  ask  another  teen  and  an  adult  to  tell  you  what  they  associate  with  that 
word,  and  discuss  your  ideas. 

Now  read  “Adolescence,”  using  a chart  like  the  one  you  were  shown  in  Lesson  1 to 
record  your  responses  to  the  ideas,  feelings,  and  language  in  the  poem.  Remember  to 
leave  yourself  open  to  the  imagery  and  mood  of  the  poem;  to  appreciate  it  fully,  you 
must  respond  with  your  emotions  as  well  as  your  intellect. 


Adolescence 

In  love  they  wore  themselves  in  a green  embrace. 
A silken  rain  fell  through  the  spring  upon  them. 

In  the  park  she  fed  the  swans  and  he 
whittled  nervously  with  his  strange  hands 
And  white  was  mixed  with  all  their  colours 
as  if  they  drew  it  from  the  flowering  trees. 

At  night  his  two-finger  whistle  brought  her  down 

the  waterfall  stairs  to  his  shy  smile 

which,  like  an  eddy,  turned  her  round  and  round 

lazily  and  slowly  so  her  will 

was  nowhere— as  in  dreams  things  are  and 

aren’t. 

Walking  along  the  avenues  in  the  dark 

street  lamps  sang  like  sopranos  in  their  heads 

with  a violence  they  never  understood 

and  all  their  movements  when  they  were  together 

had  no  conclusion. 

Only  leaning  into  the  question  had  they  motion: 
after  they  parted  were  savage  and  swift  as  gulls. 
Asking  and  asking  the  hostile  emptiness 
they  were  as  sharp  as  partly  sculptured  stone 
and  all  who  watched,  forgetting,  were  amazed 
to  see  them  form  and  fade  before  their  eyes. 


R K.  Page.  "Adolescence,”  The  Hidden  Room  (Erin:  Tlie  Porcupine’s  Quill,  1977)  306.  Reproduced  by  permission. 


Did  you  have  difficulty  understanding  “Adolescence”?  Keep  in  mind  that  many 
poems  need  to  be  read  several  times,  and  reading  a poem  aloud  often  helps  you 
understand  it.  Remember  the  strategies  discussed  earlier  in  the  course  for  squeezing 
the  meaning  out  of  a poem.  Here’s  a strategy  that  might  have  slipped  your  mind: 
when  poets  use  conventional  punctuation  [as  P.  K.  Page  does  in  “Adolescence”), 
observe  the  punctuation  marks  as  you’re  reading.  Don’t  pause  at  the  end  of  lines 
unless  a punctuation  mark  indicates  a pause.  Many  lines  of  poetry  don’t  make  sense 
by  themselves: 


In  the  park  she  fed  the  swans  and  he 

Standing  alone,  this  line  makes  little  sense;  however, 
if  you  read  the  whole  thought,  you’ll  find  the 
meaning  becomes  clear: 

In  the  park  she  fed  the  swans  and  he 
whittled  nervously  with  his  strange  hands 


Sometimes,  it’s  necessary  for  the  reader  to  mentally  insert  punctuation  or  pauses 
into  a poem  to  help  break  a series  of  words  into  meaningful  units.  As  well,  the  use  of 
capital  letters  can  indicate  the  beginnings  of  new  thoughts  even  when  the 
punctuation  is  irregular. 


Now  listen  to  the  reader’s  interpretations  of  “Adolescence”  on  your  English  Language 
Arts  20-1  Audio  CD.  The  track,  as  you  likely  expected,  is  titled  simply  “Adolescence.” 
Read  the  poem  again  as  you  listen.  The  reading  should  enhance  your  understanding 
of  the  speaker  and  tone. 

11.  Describe  the  mood  of  this  poem.  In  your  response,  tell  how  it  makes  you  feel 
and  why. 


12.  a.  Who  is  the  speaker  in  the  poem? 
b.  Who  or  what  is  being  spoken  about? 


13.  Each  stanza  in  the  poem  focuses  on  a different  stage  of 
the  lovers’  relationship.  The  first  shows  the  newness, 
beauty,  awkwardness,  and  vibrancy  of  first  love;  the 
second  suggests  the  dreamlike  quality  and 
seductiveness  of  the  love  the  two  people  share;  the 
third  begins  to  prepare  readers  for  the  lovers’  parting; 
and  the  last  deals  with  the  aftermath  of  the  relationship 
and  its  harsh  effect  on  the  lovers. 

For  each  stanza  give  a few  details  that  create  or  suggest  these 
aspects  of  the  relationship. 
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14.  The  last  two  lines  in  a poem  are  very  important.  In  these  lines,  the  speaker  says 

and  all  who  watched  [the  adolescents],  forgetting,  were  amazed 
to  see  them  form  and  fade  before  their  eyes. 

What  have  the  observers  forgotten,  and  what  are  they  seeing  “form  and  fade  before 
their  eyes”? 

15.  Many  of  the  details  illustrate  the  “double  vision”  of  the  poet  because  they 
involve  a comparison  between  unlike  things.  Find  examples  in  the  poem  of  each 
of  the  following: 

a.  simile  b.  metaphor  c.  personification 

16.  Poets,  as  you  know,  try  to  express  as  much  as  they  can  as  concisely  as  possible. 
They  achieve  this  compression  in  part  through  a careful  choice  of  words  and  the 
use  of  symbols.  Find  two  or  three  symbols  in  “Adolescence”  and  suggest  what 
they  represent. 

17.  As  you  know,  the  theme  of  a piece  of  literature  (as  the  word  theme  is  usually 
used  in  this  course)  is  its  central  idea,  message,  or  insight  into  life.  In  your  own 
words  try  to  express  the  theme  of  “Adolescence.” 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  2 on  page  120. 


Write  a response  to  the  poem  “Adolescence.”  Think  about  these  questions  in 
formulating  your  ideas: 

• Does  the  description  of  teenage  love  in  “Adolescence”  ring  true  to  your  own 
experience  and  observations? 

• What  emotional  reactions  did  you  have  to  this  poem?  How  did  you  feel  as 
you  read  it? 


• What  aspects  of  the  poet’s  language  did  you  particularly  enjoy? 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  worked  at  extending  your  understanding  of  poetry  by  thinking 
about  techniques  used  by  poets.  Although  understanding  the  role  of  speaker,  tone, 
figurative  language,  symbolism,  and  mood  are  helpful  to  interpreting  poetry,  don’t 
forget  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  every  poet’s  ideas,  emotions,  and  language. 


In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  focus  on  the  structure  of  poems  and  ways  of  recognizing 
different  types  of  poetry. 
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How  many  types  of  poems  are  you  aware  of?  You’ve  probably  heard  of  limericks, 
sonnets,  ballads,  epics,  haiku  poems,  and  several  other  types. 

Some  poetry— and  particularly  modern  poetry— has  very  little  formal  design.  The 
lines  follow  each  other  without  formal  grouping,  and  the  breaks  in  lines  come  about 
because  of  meaning  rather  than  a predetermined  pattern. 


Free  verse  (a  form  of  poetry  you  looked  at  in  Module  2)  has  these  characteristics. 
Unlike  traditional  poetry,  free  verse  follows  no  fixed  pattern  of  rhyme,  rhythm,  or 
structure;  it’s  free  of  these  constraints. 


“Adolescence”  by  P.  K.  Page  is  written  in  free-verse  style.  Look  back  at  this  poem 
one  more  time  (in  Lesson  2)  and  identify  the  characteristics  that  mark  it  as  a 
free-verse  poem. 


2.  Which  other  poems  that  you’ve  read  in  this  section  are  written  in  free  verse? 


Y Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  121.  r<  J 


blank  verse 


poetry  written  in 
unrhymed  iambic 
pentameter 


couplet 


in  poetry,  two 
consecutive 
rhyming  lines 
written  in  the  same 
metre 


quatrain 


a group  of  four 
lines  of  poetry 


sestet 


a group  of  six  lines 
of  poetry;  also,  the 
second  part  of  an 
Italian  (or 
Petrarchan)  sonnet 


octave 


a group  of  eight 
lines  of  poetry; 
also,  the  first  part 
of  an  Italian 
(Petrarchan)  sonnet 


ballad 


a narrative  poem 
originally  meant  to 
be  sung 


Blank  verse,  too,  doesn’t  have  a set  form  beyond  the  rhythm  of 
iambic  pentameter.  (Don’t  let  that  term  frighten  you;  you’ll 
investigate  rhythm  at  greater  depth  in  Lesson  4 of  this  section.) 

Poems  written  in  blank  verse  have  no  rhyme  but  have  five 
strong  beats  in  each  line. 

Blank  verse  has  been  used  for  many  long  poems  in  English.  If 
you  look  back  at  the  poem  “Jamie,”  you’ll  find  that  much  of  it 
is  written  in  blank  verse.  Also,  when  you  read  Macbeth  in 
Module  5,  you’ll  see  that  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays  in  blank 
verse. 

Some  poetry  has  a formal  shape  because  of  the  stanza  form  that’s  used.  When  poets 
group  lines  into  stanzas,  they  generally  use  the  form  to  suit  their  purpose.  For 
example,  the  end  of  a stanza  might  signal  the  end  of  a sentence  or  complete  thought. 

Here  are  some  common  stanza  forms: 

• The  couplet  consists  of  two  consecutive  rhyming  lines  in  the  same  metre.  A 
couplet  is  one  line  “coupled”  to  the  other. 

• The  quatrain  is  a stanza  of  four  lines.  This  type  of  stanza  is  used  in  many 
forms  of  poetry,  the  ballad  being  one  of  these. 

• The  sestet  is  a stanza  composed  of  six  lines.  The  sestet  is  often  the  second  part 
of  the  type  of  poem  known  as  a sonnet. 

• The  octave  is  a stanza  composed  of  eight  lines.  The  octave  is  the  name  given  to 
the  first  eight  lines  of  some  sonnets. 

3.  Which  poems  in  this  section  are  written  in  quatrains? 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  page  122. 


Two  well-known  poetry  forms  that  use  a particular  stanza  are  the  ballad  and  the 
sonnet. 

The  ballad,  a kind  of  poem  with  which  you’re  likely  quite  familiar,  is  a narrative 
poem  in  short  stanzas — usually  quatrains.  Traditional  ballads  were  often  written  to 
be  sung.  As  a result,  ballads  often  contain  repetition,  like  a chorus  in  a song. 
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sonnet 


la  fourteen-line 
poem  with  a fixed 
rhyme  scheme 


The  sonnet  is  a fourteen-line  poem  with  a fixed  rhyme  scheme.  The  Italian,  or 
Petrarchan,  sonnet  consists  of  two  parts:  an  octave  stanza,  which  usually  represents 
a problem,  and  a sestet  that  resolves  it.  The  English,  or  Shakespearian,  sonnet 
usually  develops  the  problem  in  the  first  three  quatrains  and  resolves  it  in  the  final 
couplet. 


Uh,  I think  I'm 
beginning  to 
overdose  a bit  on 
the  terminology 
here.  Could  you  run 
those  sonnet  types 
by  me  once  more, 
please? 


Don't  woVry;  it's  not  really 
all  that  confusing.  There  are 
two  major  types  of  sonnets, 
each  one  having  fourteen 
lines.  Unfortunately,  each 
type  has  two  commonly  used 
names,  so  It  sounds  more 
complicated  than  it  is. 


And  in  the  first  type— the 
Italian  (or  Petrarchan) 
sonnet— there  are  sort  of  two 
parts,  right?  There's  one  with 
eight  lines  and  one  with  six. 
While  In  the  second  type— the 
English  (or  Shakespearean) 
sonnet— there  are  three  groups 
of  four  lines  capped  off  with  a 
couplet  at  the  end.  Is  that  It? 


Perfect.  But  modern 
sonnet  writers 
sometimes  play  around 
with  these  forms,  so  you 
may  see  other  types  of 
sonnets.  Just  be  aware 
that  though  sonnets 
come  In  different 
formats,  they  all  contain 
fourteen  lines. 


I 


i 
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GOING  FURTHER 


You  may  have  been  surprised  to  see  that  one  type  of  sonnet  has  been  named 
after  William  Shakespeare.  After  all,  Shakespeare  is  most  famous  as  a 
playwright;  he’s  known  as  the  writer  of  dramatic  masterpieces  like  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  King  Lear.  True,  Shakespeare’s  plays  are 
written  largely  in  a poetic  form — in  blank  verse — but  sonnets  are  a very  different 
type  of  poetry,  far  more  tightly  structured. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  Shakespeare  was  also  one  of  the  world’s  great  writers  of 
sonnets.  You  may  already  be  familiar  with  some  of  them;  does  “Shall  I compare 
these  to  a summer’s  day?”  ring  any  bells? 

If  you’d  like  to  read  any  of  Shakespeare’s  sonnets,  your  librarian  will 
undoubtedly  be  able  to  find  you  a good  many.  Or  just  use  Shakespeare  and 
Sonnets  as  key  words  for  an  Internet  search. 


The  sonnet  form  was  originally  used  for  love  poems,  but  it  soon  was  adopted  for 
other  themes  as  well.  Think  about  the  poet’s  tone  and  theme  as  you  read  the 
following  sonnet  by  the  nineteenth-century  English  poet  Christina  Rossetti. 


Remember 


Remember  me  when  I am  gone  away. 

Gone  far  away  into  the  silent  land; 

When  you  can  no  more  hold  me  by  the  hand, 
Nor  1 half  turn  to  go,  yet  turning  stay. 
Remember  me  when  no  more,  day  by  day. 

You  tell  me  of  our  future  that  you  planned: 
Only  remember  me;  you  understand 
It  will  be  late  to  counsel  then  or  pray. 

Yet  if  you  should  forget  me  for  a while 
And  afterwards  remember,  do  not  grieve: 

For  if  the  darkness  and  corruption  leave 
A vestige  of  the  thoughts  that  once  I had. 
Better  by  far  you  should  forget  and  smile 
Than  that  you  should  remember  and  be  sad. 


Write  a response  in  your  journal  to  this  sonnet,  after  considering  the  following 
questions:  ° 


• How  does  this  sonnet  make  you  feel? 

• Do  you  empathize  with  the  speaker’s  ideas? 

• What  aspects  of  the  poet’s  language  had  the  most  impact  on  you? 


4.  What  do  you  learn  about  the  speaker  in  this  sonnet  and  the  speaker’s  situation? 

5.  What  tone  is  the  speaker  using  in  this  sonnet? 

6.  Rossetti  is  using  symbolism  in  this  poem.  What  do  the  following  symbols 
represent? 

a.  “the  sileht  land” 

b.  “darkness  and  corruption” 

7.  Reread  the  last  two  lines  of  the  sonnet.  What  is  Rossetti’s  theme? 


rhyme  scheme 


the  pattern  of  end 
rhyme  in  a poem 


dramatic 

monologue 


a kind  of  poem  in 
which  a single 
speaker  reveals  his 
or  her  character  by 
addressing  an 
implied  audience 


8.  Sonnets  usually  have  complicated  rhyme  schemes  that  indicate  whether  the  poet 
is  following  the  Italian  or  English  style  (or  some  mixture  of  the  two) . 

a.  Using  letters  to  represent  the  words  at  the  end  of  the  lines,  give  the  rhyme 
scheme  of  the  fourteen  lines  of  this  sonnet. 


Sound  confusing?  This  should  help:  The  first  line  ends  with 
the  word  ai4/ay.  Label  this  line  "a."  The  next  line  ends  with 
land,  which  doesn't  rhyme  with  away,  so  it's  line  "b."  The  third 
line  ends  with  hand,  which  rhymes  with  land,  so  it's  another 
"b."  Then  just  continue  on,  using  a brand-new  letter  for  each 
line  that  doesn't  rhyme  with  any  of  its  predecessors. 


b.  Judging  from  the  rhyme  scheme,  what  type  of  sonnet  (English  or  Italian)  is 
this  one? 

c.  Can  you  detect  a shift  in  the  poem’s  thoughts  that  corresponds  with  a change 
in  the  rhyme  scheme? 

9.  Sonnets  always  have  a strong,  regular  rhythm,  normally  consisting  of  five  strong 
beats  per  line.  This  rhythm  is  called  iambic  pentameter. 

a.  Write  out  the  first  and  last  lines  of  the  poem  and  mark  the  strong  beats.  Put  a 
slanted  dash  (/)  over  each  stressed  syllable. 

b.  Words  with  one  syllable  are  sometimes  stressed  and  sometimes  unstressed  in 
a line.  When  poets  are  arranging  one-syllable  words  in  a line,  what  types  of 
words  do  they  place  in  stressed  positions? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3;  Lesson  3 on  page 


Another  type  of  poem  that  you  should  be  aware  of  is  the  dramatic  monologue, 
which  is  a speech  given  by  a character,  similar  to  what  you  might  encounter  in  a 
play. 

Dramatic  monologues  offer  opportunities  for  a poet  to  reveal  the  speaker’s 
personality  and  motivation  for  action.  Generally,  the  speaker  is  addressing  an 
audience,  a friend,  or  perhaps  a new  acquaintance.  Usually  the  reader  must 
determine  who  the  audience  is  and  what  the  audience’s  reaction  is  to  what  the 
speaker  is  saying. 


One  of  the  most  famous  writers  of  dramatic  monologues 
was  Robert  Browning  (1812-1889),  an  English  poet  who 
spent  some  of  his  life  in  Italy.  The  poem  that  you’ll  read 
next  is  set  in  Ferrara  in  Italy  during  the  Renaissance 
period  (probably  the  1500s).  The  speaker  is  a Duke, 
whose  first  wife  (his  “last  duchess”)  is  now  dead.  The 
Duke  is  planning  a second  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  a 
Count  and  is  negotiating  the  marriage  with  the  Count’s 
envoy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  the  two  men  have 
entered  a gallery  in  the  Duke’s  home,  where  the  Duke  is 
proudly  displaying  his  art  collection. 

Listen  to  the  track  titled  “My  Last  Duchess”on  your  English  Language  Arts  20-1 
Audio  CD  as  you  read  the  poem.  You’ll  find  a printed  copy  of  the  poem  in  the 
Readings  section  of  the  Appendix.  This  is  quite  a long  poem;  be  prepared  to  listen— 
and  read — several  times.  And  remember  to  be  active  in  your  listening  and  reading. 
Browning’s  poems  expect  audiences  to  make  inferences. 


As  you  read  “My  Last  Duchess,”  remember  especially  what  you  know  about 
unreliable  narrators;  the  speaker  in  this  poem,  the  Duke,  can’t  be  trusted  to  explain 
everything  objectively  as  he  talks  about  his  deceased  wife.  Try  hard  to  see  through 
his  explanations  so  you  can  get  an  understanding  of  the  sort  of  person  his  wife  really 
was— and,  most  importantly,  the  sort  of  person  the  Duke  really  is. 


Now  open  Assignment  Booklet  3B,  turn  to  the  Section  3 Assignment, 
and  respond  to  questions  6 to  1 0. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Are  you  interested  in  the  format  of  the  dramatic  monologue?  Here  are  some  tips 
to  help  you  write  a dramatic  monologue  of  your  own: 


• Select  an  interesting  character  and  situation.  Then 
think  about  someone  whom  your  character  would 
talk  to  (the  audience). 

• Assume  the  identity  of  your  character.  In  paragraph 
form,  write  a speech  that  the  character  would  make 
to  his  or  her  audience.  Think  about  the  tone  and 
language  that  your  character  would  use.  How 
would  this  character  speak?  What  would  he  or  she 
say? 

• Take  the  best  parts  of  your  speech  and  arrange 
them  into  lines  of  poetry.  To  keep  things  simple,  use 
free  verse. 
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Here  are  some  ideas  for  speakers  and  audiences: 


Speaker  - 

, , V 

Audience 

• a criminal  facing  the  death  penalty 

, • a reporter,  the  victim’s  family,  the 
criminal’s  mother  or  father 

• a parent  whose  child  has  been 
arrested 

• the  child,  the  police,  a relative 

• an  employee  who’s  been  caught 
stealing 

• the  employer,  the  police,  the 
employee’s  friend  or  relative 

• a student  who’s  been  caught  cheating 
on  an  exam 

• the  teacher,  the  parent 

• a teenager  who’s  been  caught 
smoking  marijuana  or  drinking  and 
driving 

• the  police,  the  parent 

• a literary  character  (for  example,  Peter 
in  “The  Veldt,”  Nick’s  father  in  “The 
Broken  Globe,”  or  Tom’s  mother  in 
“Cornet  at  Night”) 

• another  character  in  the  story 

If  you’d  like  to  learn  more  about  any  of  the  poetic  forms  you’ve  encountered  in 
this  lesson,  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 
would  be  a place  to  start,  but  the  Internet— or  your  library — will  give  you  a 
great  deal  more  information. 

If  you’d  like  to  learn  more  about  any  of  the  poets  you’ve  encountered,  or  read 
more  of  their  works,  these  latter  two  resources  should  also  be  very  helpful. 


An  Eye  on  Colons 

As  you’ve  answered  questions  about  the  poems  you’ve  been  reading,  you  may  have 
included  quotations  from  the  poems  to  support  your  ideas.  Short  quotations, 
consisting  of  a word  or  a phrase,  are  often  incorporated  into  the  sentence,  but  long 
quotations  are  usually  set  off  from  the  introductory  sentence  with  a colon. 


Section  3:  The  Pleasure  of  Poetry 


Here  are  some  examples  to  show  how 
quotations  can  be  included  when  you’re 
writing  about  a poem: 

• Langston  Hughes  suggests  that  an 
unfulfilled  dream  may  “stink  like 
rotten  meat.” 

• Langston  Hughes  suggests  that  an 
unfulfilled  dream  isn’t  simply 
forgotten:  “Maybe  it  just  sags/  like  a 
heavy  load.” 

In  the  first  example,  the  words  from  the 
poem  complete  the  sentence.  In  the  second 
example,  the  sentence  is  complete  without 
the  quotation.  A colon  is  then  used  to  join 
the  quotation  to  the  introductory  sentence. 


When  you’re  using  quotations  in  your  writing,  keep  in  mind  that  most  of  them  will 
resemble  the  preceding  examples.  If  you’re  quoting  just  a few  words  or  a phrase, 
simply  incorporate  the  quotation  into  your  sentence.  However,  if  you’re  using  a 
quotation  that  consists  of  a complete  thought,  use  a colon  to  attach  the  quotation  to 
your  own  introductory  sentence. 


Colons  should  always  be  used  after  a complete  sentence,  but  they  can  be  used  to 
attach  a list  or  a clause  as  well  as  a quotation.  Here  are  two  examples  of  other  ways 
to  use  colons  correctly: 


• He  offered  to  lend  us  several  pieces  of  equipment:  a phone,  a fax  machine,  and 
a printer. 


• She  was  unable  to  fix  the  problem:  the  file  had  simply  disappeared. 


Don’t  make  the  common  mistake  of  beginning  a list  with  a colon  if  the  words 
introducing  the  list  don’t  form  a complete  sentence.  Compare  these  examples: 

• We  brought  all  we  needed:  a tent,  sleeping  bags,  a cook  stove,  matches,  food, 
and  water. 


• We  brought  a tent,  sleeping  bags,  a cook  stove,  matches,  food,  and  water. 
Never  write  this: 


• We  brought:  a tent,  sleeping  bags,  a cook  stove,  matches,  food,  and  water. 
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10.  Check  your  understanding  of  colons  by  completing  the  following  exercise.  Each 
sentence  is  written  incorrectly.  Edit  the  sentences  by  placing  colons  in  the 
correct  places. 

a.  At  university,  Cleo  joined  several 
organizations,  the  Music  Club,  the 
Mixed  Chorus,  and  the  University 
Band. 

b.  William  Ernest  Henley  ends  his 
poem  with  a masterful  statement, 

“I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul.” 


c.  I never  understood  Mr.  Dooley,  he 
was  a very  unusual  man. 


d.  Although  Rossetti  urges  her  lover  to  remember  her  when  she’s  no  longer 
there,  she  also  consoles  him  not  to  feel  guilt  about  enjoying  life  once  she’s 
gone,  “Yet  if  you  should  forget  me  for  a while/  And  afterwards  remember, 
do  not  grieve.” 

e.  The  Duke  in  “My  Last  Duchess”  is  obviously  a very  arrogant  man,  “1 
choose/  Never  to  stoop.” 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  In  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  3 on  paged 22.  - 


j 


1 

I 
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If  colons  give  you  trouble,  check  out  pages  22  and  23 
of  the  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for 
Secondary  Students.  If  you  still  have  questions,  be 
sure  to  ask  your  teacher. 

In  this  lesson,  you’ve  looked  at  some  of  the  terms 
that  are  used  to  describe  the  form  and  structure  of 
various  types  of  poems.  In  particular,  you  looked  at 
free-verse  poems,  a sonnet,  and  a dramatic 
monologue.  In  the  next  lesson,  you’ll  extend  your 
understanding  of  the  devices  that  poets  use  to  make 
the  sound  of  their  poems  interesting. 


lyric  poetry 


poetry  that  uses 
rhythmic  language 
to  express  emotion 


- esson  4:  The  (Sound  of  Poetiy 


In  ordinary  speech,  or 
prose,  the  sounds  of 
the  words  aren’t  of 
primary  importance, 
but  poetry  uses  sound 
to  re-create  human 
experience.  That’s  why 
poetry  is  closely  related 
to  music.  In  fact,  lyric  poetry  takes  its  name  from  the  lyre  (an  ancient  version  of  the 
harp]  because  the  early  forms  of  poetry  were  usually  recited  aloud  and  often  put  to 
music. 


Are  you  aware  that 
most  poets  are  just  as 
concerned  with  the 
way  their  poems  sound 
as  they  are  about  the 
ideas  and  imagery  they 
contain? 


In  this  lesson,  you’ll  take  a look  at  several  different  sound  devices  used  in  poetry, 
such  as  rhyme,  rhythm,  alliteration,  onomatopoeia,  and  repetition. 


Rhyme 


rhyme 


a similarity  in  the 
final  sounds  of 
words 


Do  you  remember  nursery  rhymes  and  jingles  from  childhood  and  how  entertained 
you  were  by  just  the  sounds  of  the  words  even  when  they  seemed  to  make  no  sense? 
Of  course,  the  rhyme  in  those  poems  serves  a dual  purpose:  it  makes  the  poems  fun 
to  listen  to  and  say,  but  it  also  makes  them  easy  to  remember. 

Rhyme  is  the  likeness  of  sounds  at  the  ends  of  words;  sometimes  this  likeness  is 
exact  and  sometimes  it’s  approximate.  For  example,  fingers  and  malingers,  vote  and 
rote,  money  and  funny  rhyme  exactly;  whereas  hollow  and  yellow,  love  and  move, 
hair  and  fear  are  words  that  rhyme  approximately. 


approximate 

rhyme 


rhyme  that  results 
when  the  rhyming 
syllables  of  two  or 
more  words  don’t 
sound  exactly  alike 


1.  Identify  each  of  the  following  word  pairs  as  examples  of  exact  or  approximate 
rhyme. 

a.  wild/child  c.  birth/forth  e.  summer/newcomer 

b.  prayers/tears  d.  gullets/bullets 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  123. 
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internal  rhyme 


When  rhyming  occurs  in  poetry,  it’s  most  often  found  at  the  end  of  lines. 
Occasionally,  however,  poets  use  internal  rhyme  (rhyme  within  a single  line) . 


yme  that  occurs 
Wthin  a single  line 
f poetry 


Here  are  a few  examples  from  Edgar  Allen  Poe’s  “The  Raven”: 

• “Once  upon  a midnight  dreary,  while  1 pondered  weak  and  weary,’ 

• “While  1 nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there  came  a tapping,” 

• “Ah,  distinctly  1 remember  it  was  in  the  bleak  December,” 

• “Presently  my  heart  grew  stronger;  hesitating  then  no  longer,” 


end  rhyme 


lyme  occuring  in 
le  final  syllables 
jf  two  or  more 
ines  of  poetry 


End  rhyme,  however,  is  the  most  common  form  of  rhyme.  The  following  poem  by 
W.  H.  Auden  illustrates  end  rhyme.  As  you  read  it,  pay  attention  to  the  rhyme 
scheme  used;  but  don’t  let  it  distract  you  from  the  poem’s  message  and  the  feelings 
it  evokes  in  you.  It  would  be  a good  idea  to  read  it  at  least  twice. 


The  Average 


His  peasant  parents  killed  themselves  with  toil 
To  let  their  darling  leave  a stingy  soil 
For  any  of  those  smart  professions  which 
Encourage  shallow  breathing,  and  grow  rich. 

The  pressure  of  their  fond  ambition  made 
Their  shy  and  country-loving  child  afraid 
No  sensible  career  was  good  enough. 

Only  a hero  could  deserve  such  love. 

So  here  he  was  without  maps  or  supplies, 

A hundred  miles  from  any  decent  town; 

The  desert  glared  into  his  blood-shot  eyes; 

The  silence  roared  displeasure:  looking  down. 
He  saw  the  shadow  of  an  Average  Man 
Attempting  the  exceptional,  and  ran. 


1 


W.  H.  Auden,  “The  Quest  XI,”  in  Collected  Poems  (London:  Faber  and  Faber,  n.d.)  Reproduced  by  permission. 


After  thinking  about  the  following  questions,  write  a response  in  your  journal 
to  “The  Average.” 

• Do  you  think  that  parents  sometimes  exert  excessive  pressure  on  their 
children? 

• Do  you  believe  that  most  people  are  “average”? 

• How  do  you  feel  about  the  subject  of  this  poem  and  his  situation? 

• What  aspects  of  the  poet’s  language  impress  you? 


2.  Why  do  the  parents  in  this  poem  discourage  their  son  from  farming? 

3.  Why  does  the  “Average  Man”  in  Auden’s  poem  run  at  the  end?  Do  you  think  he 
is  running  toward  something  or  away  from  something? 

4.  a.  What  is  the  rhyme  scheme  of  Auden’s  poem?  Express  it  with  letters  as  you 

did  when  responding  to  question  10.  a.  in  the  preceding  lesson. 

b.  Count  the  lines  in  Auden’s  poem.  What  do  the  rhyme  scheme  and  the 
number  of  lines  suggest  about  the  type  of  poem  this  is? 

c.  Most  of  this  poem’s  rhymes  are  exact,  but  not  all.  Find  one  example  of  an 
approximate  rhyme. 

5.  Look  back  over  the  poetry  you’ve  read  in  this  section. 

a.  Which  poems  had  rhyme? 

b.  Why  do  you  think  these  poets  used  rhyme  in  their  poems? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  123. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Rhyming  verse  is  usually  easier  to  remember  than  unrhymed  poetry  or  prose.  In 
fact,  some  people  have  created  rhyming  verse  to  help  them  remember  factual 
information— like  the  periodic  table  in  chemistry.  If  you’re  having  difficulty 
memorizing  a series  of  facts,  why  not  try  composing  a rhyming  poem  that 
includes  the  information?  To  make  it  easier,  use  popular  songs,  well-known 
poems,  or  nursery  rhymes  as  models. 
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Rhythm 

Rhythm  is  the  characteristic  of  poetry  that  for  centuries  has  set  it  apart  from  other 
kinds  of  writing.  As  you  listen  to  highly  rhythmic  poetry,  you  may  want  to  tap  your 
fingers  or  clap  your  hands  or  you  may  be  lulled  into  relaxation  because  of  the  beat. 
This  doesn’t  hold  true  of  all  poetry,  however.  Free  verse,  for  example,  gains  its  effect 
partly  because  it  doesn’t  have  rhyme  or  a regular  rhythm. 


Mrs.  Davonne:  How  can  you  tell  whether  a poem  has  a regular  rhythm? 

Kai:  Well,  you  should  be  able  to  hear  it  when  you  read  the  poem  aloud. 

Tashi:  And  a poem  with  a regular  rhythm  will  have  lines  that  look  similar  in 

length.  You  won’t  see  a very  short  line  or  a very  long  one,  as  you  would  in  free 
verse. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  That’s  right.  Now  what’s  metre? 

Kai:  I know  that  one.  Metre  is  the  way  rhythm  is  measured  or  described.  Metre 
refers  to  the  number  of  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables  in  a line. 

Tashi:  How  do  you  figure  out  the  metre  of  a poem? 

Kai:  Well,  1 guess  you  just  count  the  stressed  syllables  or  beats  in  each  line. 

Mrs.  Davonne:  That’s  right.  The  metre  actually  refers  to  the  number  of  feet  in  the 
line.  Generally  each  foot  consists  of  a stressed  syllable  and  one  or  two 
unstressed  syllables. 

Kai:  1 remember  this  stuff  from  other  years.  An  iambic  foot  consists  of  an 
unstressed  foot  followed  by  a stressed  one,  doesn’t  it? 

Mrs.  Davonne:  Yes.  And,  for  example,  if  there  were  four  iambic  feet  in  the  line, 

the  metre  would  be  called  iambic  tetrameter. 

Tashi:  Hey,  1 just  realized  something — feet  and  metres.  It’s  the  metric  and  the 

Imperial  systems  brought  together  in  poetry! 


Here  are  the  four  most  common  types 
of  feet  in  poetry.  This  symbol  (/) 
indicates  a stressed  syllable;  this  one 
(u)  indicates  an  unstressed  one. 


• iambic 

• trochaic 

• anapestic 

• dactylic 


u / 
to  day 
/ u 
la  ter 
u u / 
in  the  night 
/ u u 
yes  ter  day 


Metre  in  poetry  is  described  as 
follows: 


• monometer 

• dimeter 

• trimeter 

• tetrameter 

• pentameter 

• hexameter 

• heptameter 

• octameter 


1 foot  per  line 

2 feet  per  line 

3 feet  per  line 

4 feet  per  line 

5 feet  per  line 

6 feet  per  line 

7 feet  per  line 

8 feet  per  line 


6.  Reread  Auden’s  poem  “The  Average.”  Can  you  identify  the  rhythm?  Use  the 
appropriate  terms  for  the  type  of  foot  and  the  metre. 


If  you  have  problems,  read  the  poem  out  loud, 
exaggerating  the  stressed  beats.  Tap  your  fingers  for 
the  stressed  beats.  Then  try  repeating  the  rhythm 
without  using  words— da-da,  da-da,  and  so  on.  Count 
the  number  of  stressed  beats  per  line.  Then  look  at 
the  charts  to  label  the  type  of  foot  and  the  metre. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  123. 


The  regular  rhythm  in  Auden’s  poem  creates  a “shape”  for  the  poem  that  reinforces 
the  experience  it  describes.  The  regular  rhythm  contributes  to  the  feeling  of 
entrapment  felt  by  the  main  character  because  of  his  parents’  expectations. 


7. 


Name  another  poem  you’ve  read  in  this  section  that  has  a regular  rhythm. 


Compare  your  response  with  the  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  124. 


In  English  poetry,  the  most  common  type  of  rhythm  uses  the  iambic  foot.  Don’t  be 
surprised,  however,  to  find  that  many  lines  of  poetry  written  with  an  iambic  metre 
begin  with  a strong  beat  (a  stressed  syllable)  rather  than  an  unstressed  one.  Poets 
frequently  reverse  the  first  foot  in  an  iambic  line,  as  the  following  example  from 
“InvictLis”  illustrates.  The  vertical  lines  indicate  feet. 


u / 
to  pole 


/ u 

u / 

u / 

Black  as 

the  Pit 

from  pole 
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8.  Can  you  locate  another  line  in  “Invictus”  where  the  poet  has  reversed  the  first 
foot? 


Compare  your  response  withHhe  one  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  124. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Do  you  know  what  a parody  is?  A parody  is  an  imitation  of  something  else, 
usually  humourous.  You’ve  probably  heard  parodies  of  poems  such  as  “’Twas  the 
Night  Before  Christmas”  or  “The  Cremation  of  Sam  McGee.”  You  can  create  a 
parody  of  a poem  by  using  some  of  the  words  from  the  original  poem  and  by 
imitating  the  rhyme  and  rhythm  pattern. 


When  you’re  writing  a parody,  it’s  important  to 
imitate  a well-known  poem  or  song  since  part  of 
the  humour  is  derived  from  your  audience’s 
recognition  of  your  alteration  of  the  original  text. 
Here’s  the  beginning  of  a parody: 

Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me. 

Black  as  the  Pit  from  pole  to  pole, 

1 beg  whatever  gods  may  be 
To  help  me  learn  this  material. 

Try  creating  your  own  parody  of  a popular  song  or 
well-known  poem.  You’ll  find  a parody  works  best 
when  the  original  text  has  a strong  pattern  of 
rhyme  and  rhythm. 
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Other  Sound  Devices 

Along  with  rhyme  and  rhythm,  there’s  a range  of  other  “musical”  devices  that  poets 
can  use  to  increase  the  impact  of  the  sound  of  their  poetry.  Here  are  a few  of  the 
most  important  ones: 

• alliteration:  the  repetition  of  words  with  the  same  beginning  consonant  sound 
(Examples  are  “the  mother  of  mouths”  or  “He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked 
hands.”) 

• onomatopoeia:  the  use  of  words  that  imitate  the  sound  represented  by  the 
word  (Examples  are  hiss,  clang,  splash,  and  murmur.] 

• cacophony:  the  use  of  words  with  harsh,  unpleasant  sounds 
(Examples  are  words  like  cackled,  bloodshot,  and  jagged.) 

• euphony:  the  use  of  words  with  light,  harmonious  sounds 
(Examples  are  words  like  lilt,  silvery,  and  melody.) 


Section  3:  The  Pleasure  of  Poetry 


• repetition:  the  repeating  of  words,  phrases,  and  sounds 
Here’s  an  example  from  “The  Highwayman”  by  Alfred  Noyes: 

And  the  highwayman  came  riding  - 
Riding  - riding  - 

The  highwayman  came  riding,  up  to  the  old  inn  door. 

• pace:  the  speed  at  which  a poem  is  read 


Poets  can  slow  the  pace  of  a poem  by  using  internal 
punctuation  (within  the  line)  and  end  punctuation 
(at  the  end  of  the  line).  Poetry  with  little  punctuation  will 
have  fewer  pauses  and  will  therefore  be  read  at  a faster 
pace.  The  length  of  line  also  influences  the  pace  of  a 
poem.  Generally,  long  lines  tend  to  be  read  more  slowly 
whereas  short  lines  tend  to  be  read  faster. 


If  you  d like  to  learn  more  about  poetic  sound  devices,  your  English  Language  Arts 
Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  has  information.  Use  the  table  of  contents  and/or 
the  index  to  locate  information. 

9.  Reread  the  poem  “Jamie.”  Identify  examples  of  the  following  sound  devices: 

a.  onomatopoeia 

b.  alliteration 

c.  cacophony 

d.  pace 

10.  Take  another  look  at  the  poem  “Invictus.”  Would  you  describe  the  poet’s  diction 
(word  choices)  as  euphonious  or  cacophonous?  Refer  to  several  words  in  the  ] 
poem  to  support  your  response. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  in  the  Appendix,  Section  3:  Lesson  4 on  page  124. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  looked  into  several  different  ways  to  make  poetry  sound 
interesting.  Rhyme  and  rhythm  are  two  traditional  sound  devices,  but  you  may  also 
see  alliteration,  repetition,  onomatopoeia,  and  other  devices  as  well.  Most  poetry  is 
meant  to  be  read  aloud  so  that  you  can  hear,  feel  and  think  about  the  images  it 
creates. 


GOING  FURTHER 


Have  you  ever  participated  in  a choral  reading  of  a 
poem?  A choral  reading  is  an  oral  reading  in  which 
several  voices  take  part.  Although  it’s  possible  to  do  a 
choral  reading  of  virtually  any  poem,  you’ll  find  that 
some  poems  work  better  than  others. 

When  you’re  choosing  a poem  for  choral  reading,  think 
about  the  sound  devices  in  the  poem.  Also,  some 
poems,  such  as  ballads,  contain  dialogue,  enabling 
different  voices  to  take  roles.  Finally,  consider  the 
changes  within  the  poem  that  can  be  signified  by 
different  voices  or  different  tones  of  voice. 


Find  one  or  two  other  students  to  work  with,  and  select  a poem  that  you  think  is 
suitable  for  choral  reading.  Prepare  for  your  reading  by  looking  up  all  unfamiliar 
words  in  the  dictionary  and  getting  an  initial  understanding  of  the  poem. 

Consider  the  poem’s  mood— how  it  makes  you  feel.  Think  about  the  speaker 
and  the  tone. 

Next,  duplicate  or  copy  out  the  poem  so  you  can  make  notes  all  over  it.  Then 
start  thinking  about  the  sound  of  the  poem.  Look  for  contrasts.  Listen  for 
changes  in  rhythm.  Should  some  sections  be  read  more  slowly  and  others  more 
quickly  or  more  forcefully? 

Also,  consider  each  word  and  how  it  should  be  emphasized.  Think  about 
whether  parts  of  the  poem  should  be  read  by  a single  voice  as  a contrast  to  the 
choral  voice. 

After  making  all  necessary  decisions  of  this  sort,  practise  reading  your  poem  with 
your  group.  When  you’ve  mastered  the  poem,  record  your  reading.  Once  you’ve 
made  a recording  you’re  happy  with,  be  sure  to  play  it  for  others  and  listen  to 
their  response  to  your  interpretation. 


If  you  haven’t  already  done  so,  turn  to  the  English  Language  Arts  20-1  Multimedia 
CD-ROM  and  watch  the  segments  titled  “Effects  of  Musical  Devices  and  Figures  of 
Speech”  and  “Effects  of  Figures  of  Speech  and  Musical  Devices.”  They  should 
provide  a good,  quick  review  of  some  of  the  concepts  you’ve  been  working  with. 


J 


What  is  poetry?  Here  are  a few  good  answers. 


• Poetry  is  a way  of  taking  life  by  the  throat. 

- Robert  Frost  (1874-1963) 

• Ut  pictura  poesis.  (Poetry  is  like  a painting.) 

- Horace  (65-8  B.C.) 

• Poetry  is  the  record  of  the  best  and  happiest 
moments  of  the  happiest  and  best  minds. 

- Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  (1792-1822) 


Poetry  is  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful 


feelings. 

- William  Wordsworth  (1770-1850) 

• Poetry  should  strike  the  reader  as  a wording  of  his  own  highest  thoughts,  and 
appear  almost  a remembrance. 

- John  Keats  (1795-1821) 

• Prose  = words  in  their  best  order;  poetry  = the  best  words  in  their  best  order. 

- Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (1772-1834) 

Poetry  is  a different  and  imaginative  way  of  expressing  ideas.  The  aim  of  this  section 
has  been  to  stimulate  your  imagination  by  having  you  read  a wide  variety  of  poems, 
to  teach  you  techniques  used  by  poets,  and  to  help  you  experiment  with  your  own 
writing.  Poetry  is  about  you  and  for  you — and  it’s  meant  to  be  enjoyed. 


English  Language  Arts  20-1:  Module  3 


In  Module  3 you’ve  read  a number  of  poems  and  short  stories  that  dealt  with  human  relationships. 
You’ve  thought  about  how  the  words  and  actions  of  literary  characters  reveal  their  values  and  how 
differing  values  often  create  conflict  in  relationships.  You  saw,  as  well,  how  writers  use  imagery,  mood, 
and  symbolism  to  create  layers  of  meaning  in  their  poems  or  stories. 

You  may  recall  that  the  title  of  this  module,  “No  One  Is  an  Island,”  is  derived  from  a meditation  written 
by  John  Donne,  a famous  English  poet.  Donne  believed  that  people  are  interconnected;  one  person’s 
actions  can  affect  the  lives  of  many  others.  The  purpose  of  literature  is  to  help  you  understand  yourself 
and  your  relationships  with  people  in  society.  The  insights  into  human  relationships  that  you  gain 
through  your  study  of  literary  texts  can  strengthen  you  as  a person  and  enable  you  to  fulfil  your 
potential  as  a human  being  who  lives  as  a member  of  a community. 
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Turn  to  Assignment  Booklet  3B,  and  complete  the  Final  Module  Assignment. 
Submit  yoUr  Assignment  Booklet  for  assessment. 


Suggested  Responses 

Readings 


Image  Credits 


alliteration:  the  repetition  of  words  with  the 
same  beginning  consonant  sound 

! anecdote:  a short,  truthful  account  of  some 
interesting  or  amusing  incident  or  event 

antagonist:  the  force  a story’s  protagonist  must 
overcome  to  achieve  a desired  outcome 

antecedent:  the  noun  that  a pronoun  refers  to 

approximate  rhyme:  rhyme  that  results  when 
the  rhyming  syllables  of  two  or  more  words 
don’t  sound  exactly  alike 

archetype:  a pattern  that  appears  repeatedly  in 
literature 

j ballad:  a narrative  poem  originally  meant  to  be 
sung 

i blank  verse:  poetry  written  in  unrhymed 

! iambic  pentameter 

I cacophony:  the  use  of  harsh-sounding  words 

I compression:  in  writing,  the  reduction  of  the 

I number  of  words,  usually  resulting  in  an 

I intensification  of  meaning 

conflict:  in  literature,  the  struggle  between  the 
protagonist  and  an  opposing  force 

conjunction:  a word  used  to  join  words  and 
ideas 

conjunctive  adverb:  an  adverb  that  helps  to 
link  ideas 

couplet:  in  poetry,  two  consecutive  rhyming 
lines  written  in  the  same  metre 


dilemma:  a situation  in  which  a person  must 
choose  between  two  equally  unsatisfactory 
alternatives 

direct  presentation:  in  literature,  a way  of 
revealing  a character’s  personality  by 
explicitly  describing  the  character 

dramatic  monologue:  a kind  of  poem  in  which 
a single  speaker  reveals  his  or  her  character 
by  addressing  an  implied  audience 

end  rhyme:  rhyme  occuring  in  the  final 
syllables  of  two  or  more  lines  of  poetry 

euphony:  the  use  of  harmonious-sounding 
words 

etymology:  the  origin  and  history  of  a word 

foil:  a character  with  a personality  trait  that 
strongly  contrasts  with  a trait  of  another 
character,  thereby  emphasizing  that  trait 

foot:  in  poetry,  a unit  usually  consisting  of  one 
stressed  syllable  and  one  or  two  unstressed 
syllables 

foreshadowing:  the  providing  of  hints  about 
events  that  will  occur  later  in  a story 

indefinite  pronoun:  a pronoun  that  doesn’t 
have  a specific  antecedent 

independent  clause:  a clause  that  can  stand  as 
a sentence  on  its  own 

indirect  presentation:  in  literature,  a way  of 
revealing  a character’s  personality  by 
showing  what  the  character  is  saying, 
thinking,  and  doing 


dialogue:  conversation 


innocent-eye  narrator:  a naive  narrator— one 
who  doesn’t  understand  the  significance  of 
what  he  or  she  is  reporting 

internal  rhyme:  rhyme  that  occurs  within  a 
single  line  of  poetry 

limited-omniscient  point  of  view:  a third- 
person  type  of  narration  in  which  the 
narrator  is  limited  to  revealing  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  one  character  only 

lyric  poetry:  poetry  that  uses  rhythmic 
language  to  express  emotion 

major  character:  an  important  character  in  a 
story— usually  the  protagonist  or  antagonist 

metre:  the  number  of  feet  (or  stressed  syllables) 
in  a line  of  poetry 

minor  character:  a character  who  plays  a 
secondary  role  in  a story 

mood:  the  pervasive  feeling  or  impression 
produced  by  a text 

objective  point  of  view:  a third-person  type  of 
narration  in  which  the  narrator  simply 
records  sights,  sounds,  and  dialogue 

objective  pronoun:  a personal  pronoun  that  is 
used  as  the  object  of  an  action  verb  or  as 
the  object  of  a preposition 

octave:  a group  of  eight  lines  of  poetry;  also, 
the  first  part  of  an  Italian  (Petrarchan) 
sonnet 

omniscient  point  of  view:  a third-person  type 
of  narration  that  allows  the  narrator  to 
relate  any  or  all  actions,  thoughts,  and 
feelings  of  characters 


onomatopoeia:  the  use  of  words  that  imitate 
the  sound  represented  by  the  word 

parody:  a humorous  imitation  of  something  or 
someone 

protagonist:  the  main  character  in  a work  of 
fiction 

quatrain:  a group  of  four  lines  of  poetry 

rhyme:  a similarity  in  the  final  sounds  of  words 

rhyme  scheme:  the  pattern  of  end  rhyme  in  a 
poem 

rhythm:  in  language,  the  sound  created  by  the 
speed  and  flow  of  stressed  and  unstressed 
syllables 

sestet:  a group  of  six  lines  of  poetry;  also,  the 
second  part  of  an  Italian  (or  Petrarchan) 
sonnet 

sonnet:  a fourteen-line  poem  with  a fixed 
rhyme  scheme 

standard  English:  English  that  follows  widely 
accepted  grammatical  rules 

stanza:  lines  in  a poem  that  have  been  grouped 
together  for  effect 

subjective  pronoun:  a personal  pronoun  that  is 
used  in  the  subject  of  a clause  or  in  a 
complement  following  a linking  verb 

symbol:  something  that  stands  for,  or 
represents,  something  else 

symbolism:  the  use  of  symbols  in  literature 

theme:  the  central  idea  or  insight  about  life  that 
emerges  from  a piece  of  literature 
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Section  1 : Lesson  1 


1.  How  many  circles  did  you  include  in  your  web?  You  likely  found  a variety  of  connections  among 
the  people  you  know.  You  probably  also  know  a few  individuals  who  don’t  know  anyone  else  that 
you  do.  Of  course,  you  get  to  know  many  people  through  school,  sports,  clubs,  hobbies,  church 
groups,  work,  volunteering,  and  other  special  interests.  How  did  you  meet  your  best  friends? 

2.  Responses  will  vary.  A relationship  between  two  people  may  be  complex  because  each  person  has 
different  needs,  hopes,  or  fears.  The  people  involved  may  have  different  backgrounds  or  different 

I'  religious  beliefs.  Their  personalities  may  differ  enough  to  create  complexity  or  even  conflict  in  their 
I relationship. 

3.  You  may  have  felt  anger  and  resentment  at  the  father’s  brutality  and  determination.  You  may  also 

j have  felt  that  the  father  was  cruel  to  his  son.  Very  likely,  you  felt  sympathy  for  Nick.  Did  you  have 
any  sympathy  at  all  for  Nick’s  father?  Is  it  possible  to  feel  sympathy  for  a character  [or  a person) 
even  though  you  believe  that  the  character  is  wrong? 

i 4.  a.  The  narrator  of  the  story  is  an  unnamed  professor  who  has  moved  to  Edmonton  to  teach  French 
I at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

b.  It’s  impossible  to  say  with  certainty,  but  it’s  likely  that  in  this  story  the  writer  and  the  narrator 

' see  things  in  much  the  same  way.  Certainly,  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  anything  about  the 

I narrator  or  his  observations  to  suggest  anything  different. 

c.  The  narrator  and  Nick  are  friends  and  likely  colleagues  [they  may  work  at  the  same  university) . 
They’re  both  living  in  London,  England,  at  the  beginning  of  the  story. 

' 5.  a.  Nick’s  father  lives  on  a farm  located  on  the  flat  prairie  about  five  miles  from  the  village  of  Three 
1 Bear  Hills  in  the  province  of  Alberta.  The  village  is  located  approximately  sixty  miles  southeast 

I of  Edmonton.  The  area  seems  sparsely  populated  to  the  narrator  [remember,  he  had  been  living 

in  England),  and  the  Solchuk  farm  doesn’t  seem  very  prosperous. 

j 

I b.  Nick’s  father  believes  that  the  Earth  is  flat,  not  round.  This  is  essentially  because  it  was  what  he 
had  been  taught  as  a child,  but  the  flatness  of  the  land  around  him  and  the  fact  that  he  can’t 
see  the  Earth  moving  seem  to  reinforce  his  views.  His  life,  isolated  on  the  flat  prairie,  seems  to 
be  intertwined  with  his  views  about  the  world. 

6.  Nick  seems  to  be  intelligent,  and  he’s  enjoyed  success  in  his  academic  career.  He  also  seems  to  be 
hard-working.  Though  he  enjoys  success  in  the  scholarly  world,  he  misses  the  vastness  of  the 
prairies,  and  he  values  the  view  of  the  Thames  River  that  he  has  from  his  window  for  its  sense  of 
spaciousness. 


7.  a.  The  passage  leads  readers  to  expect  a highly  religious,  traditional,  stubborn,  suspicious  person 

rooted  in  the  past  and  unwilling  to  accept  change. 

b.  Readers  know  that  Nick  is  a scientist  and  scholar,  so  it’s  clear  right  away  that  father  and  son 
have  completely  different  worldviews  that  are  bound  to  clash. 

c.  Nick  sees  his  father’s  rootedness  in  the  past  as  difficult  to  understand;  it  was  only  as  an  adult 
that  he  began  to  comprehend  it.  This  suggests  that  Nick  is  a very  different  sort  of  man— one 
who  accepts  change  and  is  filled  with  scientific  curiosity.  However,  Nick  speaks  gently  of  his 
father  and  apparently  regrets  their  conflicts,  thereby  revealing  respect  for  his  father  in  spite  of 
their  differences. 

8.  Responses  will  vary.  You  may  have  been  surprised  at  the  strength  of  Nick’s  father’s  convictions. 
Perhaps  you  were  even  shocked  that,  many  years  later,  he  still  refuses  to  accept  scientific  evidence 
that  the  Earth  is  round.  Almost  the  first  words  he  says  to  the  narrator  are  “What  God  has  made,  no 
man  should  touch.”  At  the  end  of  the  story,  Nick’s  father  mutters,  “Satan  has  taken  over  all  the 
world.”  For  him,  science  is  an  agent  of  Satan.  He  believes  that  he’s  one  of  the  few  to  withstand  the 
evil  force  of  modern  ideas. 

9.  Inspired  by  his  teacher,  Nick  dreamed  of  being  a scientist  and  eventually  became  a geophysicist. 
That  he  was  successful  in  his  studies  in  spite  of  his  father’s  opposition  suggests  that  Nick  was  not 
only  intelligent  but  also  a very  determined  man.  Mr.  Solchuk  wanted  his  son  to  take  over  the  land 
and  farm  it.  He  tells  the  narrator,  “[Nick]  should  have  stayed  here.  When  I die,  there  will  be  nobody 
to  look  after  the  land.” 

Section  1 : Lesson  2 

1.  Values  vary  greatly  from  one  person  to  the  next.  Some  people  value  possessions  while  others  have 
less  material  values  involving  such  ideals  as  freedom  and  independence.  Are  a successful  career 
and  the  acquisition  of  wealth  important  to  you?  Or  do  you  feel  it’s  more  important  to  have  time  to 
enjoy  life  and  pursue  your  personal  interests?  Perhaps  you  feel  strongly  that  helping  others  and 
making  the  world  a better  place  to  live  in  is  your  most  important  value.  At  times,  people  can  be 
hypocritical  about  their  values:  they  say  one  thing  but  actually  do  another.  What  do  you  really 
believe  in? 

2.  Your  answers  might  be  slightly  different,  but  here  are  some  details  you  should  have  noticed: 

a.  The  father  seems  to  be  a practical  man.  Even  though  it’s  Sunday,  traditionally  a day  of  rest  for 
Christians,  he  insists  upon  cutting  his  wheat. 

b.  The  father  feels  that  his  opinion  is  more  important  than  his  wife’s,  and  he  believes  that  the 
demands  of  farming  are  more  important  than  school.  He  values  work  and  practicality  more  than 
education  (at  least  at  harvest  time). 

c.  The  father  believes  that  music  lessons  are  a waste  of  money,  especially  when  the  wheat  must  be 
cut.  He  isn’t  concerned  much  with  the  arts,  beauty,  or  aesthetic  values. 

d.  The  father’s  concern  is  entirely  practical;  what  matters  is  the  man’s  ability  and  work 
experience — nothing  else. 
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e.  Here  again  it’s  clear  that  the  father  doesn’t  respect  the  arts.  He  considers  an  interest  in  music 
unmanly. 

Again  responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  ideas: 

a.  The  mother  is  very  religious.  She  values  the  Christian  teaching  that  states  that  no  work  should 
be  done  on  the  Sabbath  Day. 

b.  She  feels  that  her  son’s  schooling  is  more  important  than  the  crop.  She  values  formal  education. 

c.  Appearances  and  good  manners  are  important  to  the  mother— as  are  her  Christian  beliefs. 

d.  Clearly  the  mother  values  intellectual  and  artistic  development  more  than  life’s  practicalities. 

e.  This  passage  also  shows  that  appearances,  and  what  other  people  think,  are  important  in  the 
eyes  of  the  mother. 

f.  The  mother  reveals  a degree  of  resentment  toward  the  limitations  of  her  husband.  She  wants 
her  son  to  be  different  from  his  father — more  refined  and  educated. 

Once  again  responses  will  vary.  Compare  yours  to  the  ones  that  follow: 

a.  Tom  feels  guilty  for  wanting  to  ride  on  Sunday,  and  he  almost  believes  in  his  mother’s  criticism 
about  his  father. 

b.  Tom  seems  to  want  to  associate  with  his  father — to  enter  his  world,  to  be  part  of  the  masculine 
lifestyle  of  the  farmer.  However,  he’s  afraid  to  anger  his  mother.  This  quotation  shows  that  the 
boy  is  caught  in  the  conflict  between  his  parents. 

c.  The  mother  compels  her  son  to  wait  until  the  father  has  eaten  before  they  take  their  meal.  She 
does  this  to  show  her  displeasure  toward  her  husband’s  actions.  Tom  obeys  his  mother;  he 
doesn’t  rebel. 

d.  Tom  values  his  father’s  respect  and  approval.  These  lines  also  reveal  that  the  mother’s  religious 
beliefs  are  an  imposition  on  the  boy.  He  doesn’t  enjoy  the  scripture  reading. 

e.  Tom  clearly  feels  that  his  mother’s  treatment  of  his  father  is  resentful  and  unjustified. 


5.  a.  Your  response  may  partly  depend  on  how  much  you  know  about  farming  in  the  1920s  and 
1930s.  At  harvest  time,  most  farmers  (even  today)  understandably  feel  that  getting  the  grain 
harvested  has  to  take  priority  over  just  about  everything;  this  is,  after  all,  how  the  family 
survives.  Tom  himself  accepts  that  reality;  he  says,  “It’s  like  that  on  a farm.  You  always  have  to 
put  the  harvest  first.”  Tom’s  father  is  probably  typical  of  his  time  and,  therefore,  very  realistic  in 
his  attitudes  and  values. 

Tom’s  mother’s  desire  to  have  her  son  do  well  in  school  so  that  he  can  get  a good  job  away  from 
the  farm  is  also  an  understandable  value.  It’s  also  easy  to  sympathize  with  her  frustrations  with 
farm  life  and  the  preoccupation  with  earning  a living.  Farming  at  that  time  was  very  hard,  and 
the  rewards  were  meager;  many  parents  hoped  that  their  children  would  have  easier  lives.  You 
may  know  people  even  today  whose  values  are  similar  to  those  of  Tom’s  parents. 


Of  all  the  characters  in  the  story,  you  may  have  felt  that  Phil,  the  young  musician,  is  the  most 
unusual.  You  may  have  wondered  why  he  left  the  band  and  why  he  was  trying  to  get  a job  as  a 
farm  labourer.  He’s  clearly  a “city  slicker”  who  knows  little  about  farm  work  and  has  done  little 
physical  labour:  “They  tell  me  a little  toughening  up  is  what  1 need.  Outdoors,  and  plenty  of 
good  hard  work.  ...”  In  the  1930s,  many  unemployed  men  from  cities  and  towns  did  work  on 
farms  at  harvest  time.  The  drifter,  in  search  of  a job,  was  not  unusual  in  this  time. 


b.  Conflicts  in  values  between  family  members  occur  as  frequently  today  as  they  did  in  other  eras 
(and  possibly  more  frequently  because  of  the  choices  available  to  people  today).  For  example,  as 
parents  decide  how  to  spend  the  family  income,  one  spouse  might  feel  that  money  should  be 
spent  on  practical  items  or  saved  for  the  future,  whereas  the  other  spouse  might  want  to  travel 
or  purchase  a recreational  vehicle.  The  conflict  between  the  practical  and  the  aesthetic  appears 
in  many  different  forms  in  different  cultures  and  times.  You  may  see  a variation  of  it  in  your 
own  family. 

6.  a.  In  this  story,  the  father  clearly  represents  the  practical  and  Phil,  the  young  musician,  represents 
the  aesthetic.  Though  young,  Tom  seems  to  understand  that  there’s  a need  for  balance  in  life. 

He  realizes  that  farm  work  is  important,  and  he  concedes  that  he  has  a practical  nature  (“1  have 
always  been  tethered  to  reality”).  Still,  he  enjoys  music  and  looks  forward  to  breaks  from 
routine. 

What’s  interesting  is  to  speculate  on  what  the  mother  represents  in  the  conflict  of  the  practical 
versus  the  aesthetic.  When  she  stresses  the  need  for  Tom  to  be  educated,  is  she  focusing  on  the 
practical  or  aesthetic?  Is  her  interest  in  Tom’s  music  lessons  based  on  a real  love  of  music,  or  is 
it  a way  of  defying  her  husband  and  demonstrating  to  visitors  that  she  and  her  son  are  not 
backward?  What  do  you  think  the  mother’s  motives  are  in  opposing  her  husband? 
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b.  Responses  will  vary.  You  might  have  recognized  that  the  conflict  between  the  need  to  be 

practical  and  the  need  for  beauty  is  an  ongoing  one  in  society.  For  example,  should  tax  dollars 
be  spent  only  on  roads,  schools,  and  hospitals,  or  should  taxes  also  pay  for  parks,  art  galleries, 
and  museums?  Should  public  buildings  like  schools  be  constructed  solely  for  function,  or 
should  they  also  be  attractive  and  pleasant  to  work  in  and  visit?  Should  school  students  study 
only  practical  subjects  (such  as  math,  science,  and  C.T.S.)  or  should  they  also  study  art,  music, 
and  drama? 

You  may  face  this  conflict  yourself  as  you  try  to  decide  how  to  spend  your  money.  Should  you 
buy  a warm  winter  coat  or  one  that’s  fashionable?  Should  you  save  your  money  for  your  future 
needs,  or  buy  a new  stereo  system?  The  resolution  of  the  conflict  between  the  practical  and  the 
aesthetic  usually  depends  upon  people’s  values.  What  values  influence  your  decisions? 

7.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  Bear  in  mind  that  you  shouldn’t  force  archetypal  patterns  onto 
characters  where  they  don’t  belong;  you’ll  always  be  able  to  find  some  characters  with  qualities  in 
common.  An  archetype  occurs  when  a character  with  certain  qualities  shows  up  over  and  over 
again. 

With  this  in  mind,  here  are  a few  of  the  archetypal  patterns  you  might  have  noticed.  It  can  be 
argued  that  some  or  all  of  these  stretch  the  idea  of  archetypes  a bit  far. 

• the  insecure  youth,  longing  for  acceptance  in  “Red  Dress — 1946”  and  “Jewish  Christmas” 

• the  wandering  minstral/musician  in  “Cornet  at  Night” 

• the  religious  hypocrite  in  “Cornet  at  Night” 

• the  swindling  fortune-teller/shyster  in  “An  Astrologer’s  Day” 

• the  dull-witted,  easily  duped  bigots  in  “Cowboys  and  Indians” 

Section  1 : Lesson  3 

1.  The  references  to  the  West  End  and  the  Royal  Family  suggest  that  the  story  is  probably  set  in 
London,  England.  The  fact  that  the  brothers  made  boots  by  hand  suggests  that  the  story  is  set  some 
time  ago,  perhaps  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

2.  The  narrator  probably  comes  from  a well-to-do  home;  the  members  of  his  family  can  afford  to  have 
their  boots  tailor-made  in  a shop  that  is  “most  fashionably  placed  in  the  West  End.”  He’s  probably 
well  educated,  as  is  indicated  by  his  use  of  language.  For  example,  he  says,  “That  tenement  had  a 
certain  quiet  distinction.”  It’s  apparent  that  he’s  appreciative  of,  and  curious  about,  the 
craftsmanship  of  the  Gessler  brothers.  He  describes  the  boots  in  the  window  with  these  words:  “the 
patent  leathers  with  cloth  tops,  making  water  come  into  one’s  mouth.” 

3.  In  your  response,  did  you  try  to  predict  how  the  relationship  between  the  narrator  and  the  Gessler 
brothers  will  develop?  Why  do  you  think  that  the  narrator  is  fascinated  with  Mr.  Gessler  and  the 
making  of  boots? 


4.  Your  response  should  include  some  of  the  following  points: 

The  narrator: 

• He’s  a wealthy  English  gentleman.  He  buys  tailor-made  boots  in  a shop  that’s  in  a very 
fashionable  part  of  town,  and  he  travels  away  for  an  entire  year.  He  doesn’t  seem  to  have — or 
need— a job. 

• He  recognizes  and  values  quality;  he  returns  again  and  again  to  the  same  shop. 

• He’s  loyal  to  the  Gessler  brothers;  he  feels  guilty  when  he  buys  boots  elsewhere. 

• He’s  a polite  man.  He  always  addresses  Mr.  Gessler  with  respect,  and  he’s  never  impatient 
when  he  enters  the  shop  and  has  to  wait.  He  understands  that  crafting  boots  takes  time,  and 
he’s  willing  to  wait  for  a quality  product.  He’s  reluctant  to  complain,  even  when  a pair  of 
boots  creaks. 

• He’s  a caring  person.  When  he  senses  that  Mr.  Gessler  needs  business,  the  narrator  orders 
more  boots  than  he  really  needs. 

Mr.  Gessler: 

• He’s  a simple  and  unhurried  craftsman  of  German  descent  who’s  devoted  his  life  to  making 
only  the  finest  of  boots. 

• He’s  truly  committed  to  excellence.  He  works  with  only  the  best  leather  and  guarantees  his 
boots.  He  offers  to  refund  the  narrator  for  the  boots  that  creaked. 

• He  takes  an  enormous  pride  in  his  work,  which  he  equates  with  his  own  honour.  He  makes 
his  boots  lovingly  with  a sense  that  he’s  creating  a work  of  art.  He  refuses  to  compromise 
quality  in  order  to  make  more  profit  by  selling  inferior,  hastily-made  boots. 

5.  a.  Mr.  Gessler’s  speech  tells  the  reader  that  he  speaks  in  heavily-accented  English  (he  is  likely 

originally  from  Germany).  His  words  show  his  attitude  toward  his  craft:  “Id  is  an  Ardt  [it  is  an 
art]”  and  “What  a beaudiful  biece!  [what  a beautiful  piece  of  leather]”  and  “beople  do  not 
wand  good  boods,  id  seems.” 

b.  The  young  salesman  is  eager  to  get  the  narrator’s  business.  Although  he  sounds  sympathetic 
toward  Mr.  Gessler,  he  announces  the  news  of  Mr.  Gessler’s  death  without  any  real  feeling.  The 
salesman’s  speech  and  accent  (“Never  gave  ‘imself  time  to  eat;  never  had  a penny  in  the 
house”)  suggests  that  he  isn’t  well  educated.  In  contrast  to  Mr.  Gessler,  the  young  salesman  has 
a modern,  practical  view  toward  business,  making  boots,  and  serving  customers. 
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6.  Mr.  Gessler’s  dilemma  is  that  he  values  a quality  product,  but  quality  takes  time.  And  the  time  he 
takes  to  make  his  boots  discourages  modern-day  customers.  If  Mr.  Gessler  wants  a successful 
business,  he  must  do  the  one  thing  he  can’t  bring  himself  to  do:  compromise  on  quality.  Even  the 
narrator  says,  “your  boots  are  really  too  good,  you  know.”  Mr.  Gessler  agrees  and  adds  ironically, 
“beople  do  not  wand  good  boods,  id  seems.” 

Throughout  the  story  this  tension  between  modern  methods  and  shortcuts  on  the  one  hand  and 
quality  work  on  the  other  is  evident.  Mr.  Gessler  criticizes  his  competition  for  their  lack  of  quality 
in  their  work.  “Dose  big  virms  ‘ave  no  self-respect,”  he  says.  He  realizes  that  he’s  losing  business  to 
them  for  the  wrong  reasons  when  he  says  “dey  get  id  by  adverdisement,  nod  by  work.” 

7.  Here  are  some  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  first-person  point  of  view  that  you  may  have 
considered: 

Advantages: 

• It  makes  a story  sound  realistic. 

• It  unifies  the  story  (all  details  relate  to  one  character) . 

• It  allows  the  reader  to  understand  the  narrator  because  it  reveals  many  of  his  or  her  thoughts 
and  feelings  (if  the  author  chooses  share  them) . 

Disadvantages: 

• It  has  a limited  field  of  observation  (you  understand  the  story  only  through  the  eyes  of  the 
narrator) . 

• It  provides  no  opportunity  for  the  author  to  explain  things  directly. 

8.  a.  The  story  is  “You  Should  Have  Seen  the  Mess”  by  Muriel  Spark. 

b.  The  author  tries  to  point  out  how  some  people  judge  others  using  a very  superficial  set  of 
criteria.  As  a result,  they  miss  the  opportunity  to  make  genuine  connections  with  others.  This 
theme  is  revealed  when  the  reader  sees  things  that  Lorna  misunderstands;  readers  feel  her 
limitations  and  realize  how  they  cripple  her  approach  to  people  and  life. 

9.  Here  are  some  ideas  about  the  omniscient  point  of  view  that  you  may  have  considered: 

Advantage:  It’s  very  flexible,  allowing  readers  to  see  into  the  minds  of  all  the  story’s  characters. 

Disadvantage:  Readers  may  lose  the  feeling  of  reality  and  authenticity  that  a first-person  account 
conveys. 


10.  Like  the  first-person  point  of  view,  the  limited-omniscient  point  of  view  focuses  on  one  character. 

Advantages: 

• It  provides  the  reader  with  insights  into  one  character’s  thoughts  and  feelings. 

• It  creates  a feeling  of  realism  and  authenticity  as  only  one  character’s  thoughts  are  described. 

Disadvantage: 

• It  has  a limited  field  of  observation. 

• The  reader  is  unaware  of  other  characters’  actions,  thoughts,  and  feelings  except  as  observed 
or  revealed  through  speech. 

11.  The  objective  point  of  view  offers  these  advantages  and  disadvantages: 

Advantages: 

• It’s  fast  paced  and  seems  realistic.  It  also  allows  the  reader  to  make  judgments  regarding  the 
characters  and  events. 

• It  creates  a feeling  of  realism  as  the  writer  isn’t  describing  characters’  innermost  thoughts 
and  feelings  but  is  only  reporting  observable  events. 

Disadvantages: 

• It  relies  heavily  on  action  and  dialogue. 

• It  offers  no  opportunity  for  interpretation  by  the  narrator. 

12.  a.  “The  Broken  Globe”:  first  person 

The  narrator  is  the  French  professor  who  is  mainly  an  observer  of  the  conflict  between  Nick 
and  his  father. 

b.  “Red  Dress— 1946”:  omniscient 

c.  “Quality”:  first  person 

The  narrator  is  a minor  character  in  the  story. 

d.  “The  Late  Man”:  omniscient— but  close  to  objective 

For  the  most  part,  the  narrator  simply  reports  events  as  they  occur;  but  at  times,  readers  see  to 
a slight  degree  into  characters’  minds. 

e.  “Cornet  at  Night”:  first  person 

The  narrator  is  dbm,  who  seems  to  be  recollecting  later  in  life  events  that  occurred  when  he 
was  eleven. 

f.  “An  Astrologer’s  Day”:  principally  limited  omniscient 

This  story  focuses  on  the  character  of  the  astrologer.  (There  are  moments  when  an  omniscient 
perspective  is  assumed  and  readers  see  into  the  minds  of  other  characters,  for  example,  “‘You 
know  my  name!’  the  other  said,  taken  aback.”) 
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13.  Here  are  the  points  of  view  of  each  excerpt: 

a.  first-person  point  of  view 

b.  objective  point  of  view 

c.  limited-omniscient  point  of  view 

d.  omniscient  point  of  view 

14.  Your  sentences  should  look  like  this: 

a.  Gabrielle  enjoys  playing  chess;  1 don’t. 

b.  Our  team  needed  new  uniforms;  therefore,  we  started  fund-raising. 

c.  Jason  had  taken  photographs,  drawn  diagrams,  and  found  computer  illustrations;  still  he 
wondered  whether  his  presentation  would  hold  everyone’s  attention. 

d.  My  mother  used  to  tell  me  what  to  do;  now  she  asks  for  my  advice. 

e.  People  attending  the  wedding  came  from  London,  England;  Hamilton,  Ontario;  and  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Section  2:  Lesson  1 

1.  Responses  will  vary.  What  follows  are  two  sample  responses  with  which  to  compare  your  own. 
Creating  imagery  that  captures  a reader’s  attention  and  conveys  just  the  right  impression  isn’t  easy. 
There’s  a tendency,  as  in  the  examples  that  follow,  to  fall  back  on  traditional  words  and  phrases; 
the  writer’s  task  is  to  find  fresh,  unusual  ways  of  creating  imagery. 

a.  The  jagged  mountain  pierces  the  clouds  like  a fist  raised  in  salute  over  the  crumbling  ruins  of  a 
forgotten  time.  The  works  of  a whole  civilization  lie  broken  while  nature  lives  on  unconcerned. 

b.  The  lizard  scurries  across  my  toes,  tickling  the  arch  of  my  foot  with  its  twitching  tail.  1 want  to 
laugh  and  squirm,  but  I’m  afraid  of  hurting  him;  so  all  1 do  is  curl  my  toes,  hold  my  breath, 
and  wait. 

2.  Your  sensory  perceptions  of  the  prairie  will  vary  depending  on  your  experience  with  it.  If  you’ve 
lived  on  the  prairie,  you  may  have  very  strong  sensations.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you’ve  spent  your 
life  in  a city  or  in  forested  areas,  what  you  know  of  the  prairie  may  come  only  from  seeing  pictures 
or  driving  through  it.  Your  prairie  associations  will  also  vary  with  the  season.  In  spring,  you  may 
think  of  the  smell  of  earth,  the  apple-green  colour  of  new  leaves,  and  the  sound  of  robins.  In  fall, 
you  may  think  of  the  gold  of  poplar  leaves,  the  smell  of  dust  from  harvesting,  and  the  sound  of 
geese  flying  south.  What  images  do  you  associate  with  summer  and  winter  on  the  prairie? 


3.  Here  are  some  well-chosen  words  and  phrases  that  you  might  have  selected: 

• “the  vast  unbroken  flow  of  land” 

• “the  prairie  merged  into  the  sky” 

• “a  strange  tranquility” 

• “the  sun  moved  steadily,  imperturbably  West” 

• “a  blazing  red  ball” 

• “a  superb  evening  light” 

4.  a.  The  comparison  of  the  grain  elevator  with  a signpost  is  a simile.  Grain  elevators  do  signal  the 

existence  of  small  prairie  towns  (or  at  least  they  used  to;  now  many  grain  elevators  have  been 
torn  down).  In  fact,  the  name  of  the  town  is  printed  on  the  elevator  in  large  letters.  The  elevator 
has  traditionally  been  much  taller  than  any  other  structure  in  the  town. 

b.  In  this  simile,  the  author  compares  the  few  buildings  in  the  village  to  an  island  in  a vast  sea  of 
prairie.  This  figure  of  speech  emphasizes  the  small  size  of  the  town  relative  to  the  immense 
stretch  of  prairie. 

c.  In  this  comparison,  a metaphor  is  used  to  describe  the  “low-hanging  sky.”  The  sky  doesn’t 
literally  hang;  by  using  this  verb,  the  writer  is  comparing  the  sky  to  a suspended  covering— an 
awning,  perhaps,  or  a ceiling  of  some  sort.  The  comparison  creates  the  impression  that  the  sky 
is  heavy  and  perhaps  oppressive.  There  seems  to  be  a threatening  quality  about  it. 

5.  There  are  many  examples  of  effective  imagery  in  this  passage.  Here  are  some  that  you  might  have 
selected: 


• “the  road,  hardly  more  now  than  two  black  furrows  cut  into  the  prairie,  was  uneven  and 
bumpy” 

• “a  rough  wooden  gate  hanging  loosely  on  one  hinge” 

• “a  cluster  of  small  wooden  buildings” 

• “the  house  . . . seemed  at  one  time  to  have  been  ochre-coloured,  but  the  paint  had  worn  off 
and  it  now  looked  curiously  mottled” 

• “a  few  chickens  were  wandering  about,  pecking  at  the  ground” 

• “the  grunting  and  squealing  of  pigs” 

6.  a.  The  author  appeals  to  the  readers’  sense  of  sight:  “the  pyramids  of  oranges  in  the  window  and 
the  dark  green  rubber  plant  with  the  tropical-looking  leaves  ...”  The  author  also  appeals  to  the 
readers’  sense  of  smell:  “the  dusky  smell  of  last  night’s  cigarettes  ...” 

b.  In  addition  to  those  already  quoted,  you  might  have  chosen  some  of  the  following: 


• “my  stomach,  all  puckered  and  tense  with  nervousness 

• “the  exotic  atmosphere” 

• “the  indolent  little  Chinaman  behind  the  counter” 
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Note  that  the  word  Chinaman  is  considered  offensive  today;  to  modern  ears  it  sounds  demeaning. 
However,  it’s  a word  that  would  have  been  commonly  used  when  the  story  was  written  and  one 
that  the  narrator  would  have  used  naturally.  There  was  no  intent  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  be 
insulting. 

7.  The  author  appeals  to  your  sense  of  sight:  “the  egg-crates  full  of  groceries  bounced  out,  then  the 
tobacco,  then  my  mother’s  face  powder.”  The  author  also  appeals  to  your  sense  of  touch:  “he  was 
off  the  road  and  into  the  ditch— then  out  of  the  ditch  again  and  off.  . .”  and  “there  were  stones  and 
badger  holes,  and  he  spared  us  none  of  them.”  Finally,  the  author  appeals  to  your  sense  of 
hearing:  “in  the  rattle  and  whir  of  wheels.”  You  may  also  have  felt  that  the  mention  of  the  horse’s 
sweat  appeals  to  your  sense  of  smell. 

8.  When  Tom  first  sees  the  cornet,  he  says  that  “it  was  a lovely  cornet,  shapely  and  eloquent, 
gleaming  in  the  August  sun  like  pure  and  mellow  gold.”  Later  he  says  that  “the  notes  were 
piercing,  golden  as  the  cornet  itself,  and  they  gave  life  expanse  that  it  had  never  known  before. 
They  floated  up  against  the  night,  and  each  for  a moment  hung  there  clear  and  visible.” 

The  imagery  shows  that  Tom  is  entranced  with  the  music  and  enthralled  with  his  personal  concert. 
Tom  has  been  deprived  of  ways  to  satisfy  his  interest  in  music,  and  Phil’s  playing  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  see  what  has  been  missing  from  his  life. 

9.  a.  Here  are  some  of  the  words  that  the  narrator  uses  to  describe  the  boots: 

• “a  pair  of  pumps,  so  inexpressibly  slim” 

• “the  patent  leathers  with  cloth  tops” 

• “the  tall  brown  riding-boots  with  marvelous  sooty  glow” 

b.  These  words  emphasize  the  author’s  admiration  of  the  quality  of  Gessler’s  boots  and  his 
fascination  with  the  process  by  which  they’re  made. 

10.  a.  Tom’s  father,  David  Dickson,  in  “Cornet  at  Night” 

b.  Tom,  the  narrator  in  “Cornet  at  Night” 

c.  Tom’s  mother  in  “Cornet  at  Night” 

d.  Tom’s  Aunt  Louise  in  “Cornet  at  Night” 

e.  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  store  owner,  in  “Cornet  at  Night” 

f.  the  young  man  in  the  store,  possibly  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  in  “Cornet  at  Night” 

g.  Phil  in  “Cornet  at  Night” 

h.  Nick’s  father  in  “The  Broken  Clobe” 

i.  Mr.  Cessler  in  “Quality” 

11.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  possible  ways  to  complete  these  sentences: 

a.  In  “The  Broken  Clobe,”  it’s  ironic  that  Nick  is  a geophysicist  while  his  father  refuses  to  believe 
that  the  earth  is  round  and  moves  around  the  sun.  It’s  also  ironic  that  Nick  becomes  a scientist 
when  his  father  believes  that  science  is  an  ungodly  discipline. 

b.  In  “Cornet  at  Night,”  it’s  ironic  that  the  mother  believes  herself  to  be  a good  Christian  while 
she  is  unforgiving  and  vindictive  in  her  treatment  of  her  husband. 


c.  In  “Quality,”  it’s  ironic  that  while  Mr.  Gessler  makes  high-quality  boots,  he  is  unable  to  make  a 
living  because  the  boots  are  so  good  that  they  don’t  wear  out. 

Section  2:  Lesson  2 

1.  a.  Answers  will  vary  depending  on  the  music  you  thought  of  or  listened  to.  Music  is  especially 

evocative  of  mood;  that  is,  it  is  particularly  good  at  creating  a particular  mood  in  an  audience. 
Just  switching  from  a sultry  jazz  number  to  an  upbeat  dance  tune  can  completely  alter  the 
mood  of  everyone  in  a room— as  you  probably  know  from  experience. 

b.  Responses  will  vary  somewhat.  Here  are  sample  responses  with  which  to  compare  your  own: 

(1)  This  is  an  interesting  photograph.  Here  are  two  very  different  responses: 

• The  mood  of  this  photograph  is  happy,  carefree,  and  playful.  The  boy  and  girl  are  clearly 
having  fun  and  are  enjoying  each  other’s  company. 

• This  photograph  creates  a mood  of  fear  and  foreboding.  The  two  young  people  are 
having  fun,  but  seem  totally  unaware  of  the  train  approaching  behind  them.  You  may 
feel  uneasy,  anxious,  and  frightened,  or  find  the  photo  generally  disturbing. 

(2)  This  photograph  creates  a mood  of  depression  and,  perhaps,  defeat.  The  woman  in  the 
picture  seems  upset,  and  the  stark  contrasts  of  the  photograph  enhance  this  feeling  of 
worry,  anxiety,  and  desperation. 

Did  you  interpret  the  mood  of  either  photograph  differently? 

2.  a.  The  narrator  compares  his  mother  to  a sailing  ship  and  himself  to  a small  boat  in  tow.  This 

metaphor  emphasizes  the  mother’s  power  and  the  boy’s  lack  of  power. 

b.  The  conflict  between  the  parents  and  the  mother’s  stern  insistence  that  Sunday  shouldn’t  be  a 
working  day  creates  a mood  of  tension. 

3.  Perhaps  you  sensed  the  cold  silence  in  the  house  during  that  noon  meal.  The  tension  in  the  mood  is 
increased  as  you  see  the  father  eating  alone  and  then  the  mother  and  boy  silently  eating  the  cold 
food  later. 

4.  The  mood  in  “The  Broken  Globe”  is  also  tense  as  the  visit  begins.  Mr.  Solchuk  is  abrupt  and 
suspicious.  The  narrator  is  unsure  of  his  welcome  and  uncertain  how  to  react  to  Mr.  Solchuk’s  stern 
statements  (for  example,  “What  God  has  made,  no  man  should  touch”). 

5.  a.  In  “Quality,”  the  mood  at  the  beginning  of  the  story  is  pleasant  and  even  amusing.  It’s  easy  to 

imagine  the  young  man,  pleased  at  having  been  granted  the  privilege  of  having  his  boots  made, 
admiring  the  boots  and  respecting  the  bootmaker.  However,  by  the  end  of  the  story,  the  mood 
has  changed  to  one  of  sadness  and  foreboding.  The  narrator  is  worried  about  Mr.  Gessler,  and 
this  creates  tension  in  the  story. 


f;  b.  While  Phil  plays  his  cornet,  Tom’s  parents’  conflict  is  forgotten.  The  mood  becomes  tranquil- 
even  buoyant— when  Phil  plays  the  march.  For  a brief  time,  the  tension  is  replaced  by  joy  and 
i optimism. 

■ 6.  a.  Tom’s  tone  is  almost  reverent.  The  boy  loves  music  and  has  a deep  affection  and  respect  for  it. 

b.  Tom  sounds  determined  at  the  end  of  the  story.  He  understands  that  he  has  had  a rare 

' experience  that  he’ll  remember  and  value.  His  experience  may  be  a turning  point  in  Tom’s  life 

because  it  may  cause  him  to  leave  farming  and  turn  toward  music  (or  some  other  way  of  life 
1 that  allows  an  appreciation  of  beauty  and  art) . 

1; 

7.  a.  The  mood  throughout  this  story  is  suspenseful.  Very  likely,  you  felt  curious  at  first  and  tense  as 
the  story  progressed. 

i b.  In  the  first  few  lines,  Linda  immediately  indicates  that  she’s  concerned  about  the  nursery. 

I When  she  claims  that  the  nursery  has  changed,  you  may  have  become  curious  about  the  room 

I and  how  it  has  changed.  The  inclusion  of  the  vultures  and  lions  foreshadows  death  and 

increases  the  tension  in  the  story. 

c.  This  story  has  many  examples  of  imagery  that  contribute  to  a sense  of  foreboding.  Here  are 

j some: 

I • “the  paper  rustling  of  vultures” 

• “here  were  the  lions  now,  fifteen  feet  away,  so  real,  so  feverishly  and  startlingly  real” 

• “the  dusty  upholstery  smell  of  their  heated  pelts” 

I • “the  smell  of  meat  from  the  panting,  dripping  mouths” 

• “the  smell  of  blood” 

Did  you  select  other  examples? 

I 8.  In  both,  Peter  Pan  and  “The  Veldt,”  the  children  enter  a fantasy  land  where  their  imaginations  are 

i powerful  forces.  However,  in  Peter  Pan,  Wendy  and  Peter  are  depicted  as  basically  good,  innocent, 
and  loving.  In  “The  Veldt”  Wendy  and  Peter  have  very  different  natures.  They’re  selfish  and 
vindictive.  Is  Ray  Bradbury  suggesting  that  technology  has  destroyed  the  innocence  of  children, 

I making  them  heartless  and  self-serving? 

9.  a.  Send  Toshiko  and  him  to  the  bank,  (object  of  the  verb  send) 

I b.  I can’t  believe  that  you  and  she  tied  for  the  top  mark,  (subject  of  the  verb  tied) 

j c.  When  they  saw  the  accident,  he  and  his  father  stopped  to  help,  (subject  of  the  verb  stopped) 

d.  Share  your  notes  with  Laura  and  her.  (object  of  the  preposition  with) 

e.  Everyone  except  Dalia  and  me  arrived  late,  (object  of  the  preposition  except) 

f.  Write  a short  message  explaining  the  problem  to  Bertram  and  him.  (object  of  the  preposition  to) 


g.  Those  who  have  volunteered  to  plan  the  program  are  Julia,  Paul,  and  I.  (subjective  pronoun  in 
a complement  following  the  linking  verb  are] 

h.  I don’t  know  whether  you  and  they  will  be  able  to  complete  this  job.  (subject  of  the  verb  will 
be  able] 

i.  Please  cook  that  special  sauce  for  Dan  and  me.  (object  of  the  preposition  for] 

j.  We  girls  will  take  on  you  guys  at  volleyball  any  day.  (subject  of  the  verb  will  take  on] 

10.  a.  Everybody  should  ask  his  or  her  parents  for  permission  to  go  on  the  field  trip.  {Everybody  is 
singular.)* 

b.  Anyone  needing  advice  on  choosing  his  or  her  career  should  speak  to  the  counsellor.  {Anyone 
is  singular.)* 

c.  Most  of  the  students  wanted  to  invite  their  guests  personally.  {Most  is  plural.) 

d.  Each  of  the  members  of  the  committee  has  worked  hard  on  his  or  her  project.  {Each  is 
singular.)  * 

e.  No  one  on  the  boy’s  basketball  team  was  proud  of  his  behaviour.  {No  one  is  singular.) 

f.  When  someone  has  been  careless,  he  or  she  will  likely  make  a mistake.  {Someone  is  singular.)* 

g.  Neither  of  the  girls  was  able  to  finish  her  race.  {Neither  is  singular,  meaning  neither  one.] 

h.  All  of  the  men  in  the  club  were  willing  to  pay  their  own  expenses.  {All  is  plural.) 

i.  Somebody  has  left  her  hat  in  the  girl’s  change  room.  {Somebody  is  singular.) 

*ln  each  of  these  situations,  if  the  speaker  was  speaking  to,  or  discussing,  a group  known  to  be  made 

up  of  all  males  or  all  females,  the  pronoun  would  be  either  masculine  or  feminine. 

Section  2:  Lesson  3 


1.  Responses  are  likely  to  vary  somewhat.  People  of  differing  cultural  backgrounds  will  place  different 
symbolic  values  on  some  of  these  things.  Here  are  a few  ideas  to  compare  with  your  own: 


a.  An  eagle  is  often  a symbol  of  majesty  and  power  and  sometimes  freedom. 

b.  A turtle  usually  symbolizes  slowness,  ponderousness,  and  dogged  persistence. 

c.  Quicksand  can  stand  for  entrapment  and  treachery  in  more  than  a physical  sense. 

d.  A fist  is  usually  a sign  of  aggression. 

e.  A handshake  is  symbolic  of  peace,  greeting,  and  friendship. 

f.  A lightning  bolt  symbolizes  the  suddenness  of  an  unexpected  event. 

g.  The  dove  is  often  seen  as  a symbol  of  peace  in  our  society. 

h.  The  red  rose  is  usually  seen  as  a symbol  of  passionate  love. 

i.  The  lamb  is  often  seen  as  a symbol  of  innocence. 
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Here  are  the  conventional  interpretations  for  these  symbols: 

a.  Spring  is  used  to  symbolize  youth  and  innocence— the  beginning  of  life.  Spring  is  also 
associated  with  rebirth  or  new  beginnings. 

b.  Summer  represents  ripening  and  maturity. 

c.  Autumn  represents  aging.  In  nature,  the  annual  cycle" is  drawing  to  its  end  as  leaves  turn  colour 
and  plants  wither. 

d.  Winter  represents  dying  and  death.  Winter  in  the  north  is  a time  of  cold  and  darkness;  in 
nature,  plants  and  some  trees  go  through  a period  resembling  death  before  they  begin  life  again 
in  the  spring. 

e.  Dawn,  like  spring,  symbolizes  birth  and  rebirth.  The  coming  of  the  sun  represents  a new 
beginning. 

f.  Morning  represents  youth  and  innocence. 

g.  Sunset  or  dusk,  like  autumn,  represents  aging. 

h.  Night,  like  winter,  represents  death. 

The  music  and  the  cornet  represent  the  aesthetic  part  of  life,  the  need  for  beauty,  and  the  desire  for 
joy.  Most  people  want  more  from  life  than  the  fulfillment  of  practical  needs.  In  “Cornet  at  Night,” 
music  represents  the  emotional,  aesthetic — even  spiritual — needs  that  people  want  satisfied. 

Rock,  the  solid,  slow,  strong,  dependable  horse,  may  be  a symbol  of  the  father’s  world  of  hard  work 
and  practicality.  By  contrast,  the  fast,  high-spirited,  but  temperamental  Clipper  may  symbolize  the 
world  of  Philip,  the  cornet-player— the  world  of  art  and  beauty. 

The  boots  in  “Quality”  could  represent  all  hand-made  well-crafted  goods.  Just  as  Mr.  Gessler’s  boots 
were  no  longer  in  demand,  modern  factory-made  products  have  replaced  most  hand-made  goods. 
Mr.  Gessler  could  also  represent  all  people  who  engaged  in  making  quality  products  by  hand. 

The  yellow  shoes  are  a way  of  characterizing  this  unnamed  character.  The  unusual  colour  of  the 
shoes  suggests  a superficiality  or  phoniness.  This  young  man’s  boldness  is  contrasted  with  the 
cornet  player,  who  acts  in  an  unassuming  manner.  However,  the  yellow  shoes  aren’t  really  a symbol 
because  they  aren’t  representing  something  other  than  themselves. 

a.  Gift  giving  is  symbolic  of  friendship,  affection,  or  love.  It  may  also  convey  appreciation  or 
respect. 

b.  Here  are  two  possible  quotations: 

• “ Tt  was  your  Cracker  Jack,’  said  Myra,  scared  and  solemn.” 

• “She  said,  T can  wear  it  on  my  good  dress’.  ” 


8.  In  contrast  to  Helen’s  gift  of  the  butterfly  brooch,  Myra’s  gift  of  the  make-up  case  seems  to  be 
symbolic  of  real  friendship.  How  often,  in  our  society,  do  people  give  away  presents  on  their 
birthday?  Don’t  they  think,  rather,  of  what  they’ll  receive? 

9.  a.  The  pledge  is  one  of  friendship.  This  is  symbolized  by  the  touching  of  fingers. 

b.  Helen  is  afraid  that  if  she  shows  friendship  to  Myra,  she’ll  lose  her  acceptance  from  the  other 
kids. 

c.  In  spite  of  Helen’s  fear  that  she  won’t  be  accepted  by  others,  she  apparently  thinks  that  she 
might  be  able  to  be  somewhat  friendly  toward  Myra.  This  statement  marks  a change  in  Helen’s 
attitude  toward  Myra. 

10.  Myra  wants  to  openly  extend  her  generosity  by  inviting  Helen  to  her  house.  Unlike  Helen,  she’s 
not  afraid  of  the  friendship. 

11.  Responses  may  vary  somewhat.  Here  are  a few  things  you  might  have  thought  of: 

• Look  for  objects  or  events  that  are  referred  to  repeatedly.  In  some  cases,  this  might  even 
extend  to  characters. 

• Look  at  the  title  of  the  work  and  see  what  it  refers  to. 

• Think  about  any  traditional  symbolic  meaning  of  possible  symbols  (but  don’t  assume  that 
these  will  be  the  same  as  their  symbolic  meanings  within  the  context  of  the  work  itself). 


• Think  about  how  any  possible  symbols  are  used  in  the  work.  What  symbolic  meanings  might 
they  have? 

• Think  about  the  work’s  theme  as  you  perceive  it.  Are  the  symbolic  meanings  you’ve 
hypothesized  consistent  with  this  theme?  Do  they  enhance  it? 

• Check  to  see  if  there’s  anything  about  the  work  that  seems  to  contradict  the  symbolic 
meanings  you’ve  hypothesized. 

Did  you  come  up  with  any  other  strategies? 

Section  3:  Lesson  1 

1.  a.  Poet  Robert  Currie  says  that  to  come  alive,  poems  need  readers.  The  readers  ignite  the  poetic 
bombs.  Without  readers,  poems  are  powerless  and  lifeless. 

b.  Responses  will  express  personal  opinions.  Currie’s  comparison  is  certainly  very  vivid.  Do  you 
agree  with  his  idea?  Can  poems  have  value  to  their  writer  as  expressive  or  exploratory  writing, 
even  though  they’re  never  read? 


2.  Currie’s  word  choice  is  very  effective  when  you  understand  that  the  word  craving  means  longing 
for,  yearning,  or  desiring  strongly.  Craving  is  a stronger  word  than  needing,  requiring,  desiring,  or 
wanting.  To  crave  something  is  to  want  it  desperately.  In  this  poem  about  poetry,  the  poems 
desperately  want  to  be  read. 

3.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  points  that  you  may  have  included  in  your  chart: 


am  umf 

irn^imiaMt  to-  peofJs. 

When  a dream  is 
destroyed  or  given  up,  it 
can  devastate  the  person 
and  maybe  destroy  him 
or  her. 


Feelin 


I — ^ 


i. 


and 

emptmeM  am  j^eU 
when  a dnmm  di&i. 

There  can  be  resentment 
and  bitterness  when  a 
dream  has  to  be  given 
up. 

An  unfulfilled  dream 
can  result  in  anger  and 
violence. 


Immyemp  id-  kleoA 
and  wyLf. 

' When  a dream  dies, 

“life  is  a broken-winged 
bird”  and  a “barren 
field.” 

• A dream  deferred  is 
compared  to  a raisin 
drying  in  the  sun,  a sore 
festering,  rotten  meat,  a 
syrupy  sweet  crusting 
over,  a heavy  load 
sagging. 

' The  final  image  of  a 
person  exploding 
suggests  rage. 


|!4.  Personal  preferences  vary.  “Dream  Deferred”  has  more  vivid  imagery,  but  the  images  are  repulsive. 

|:  You  may  have  admired  “Dream  Deferred”  for  its  strong  imagery  but  preferred  the  gentler  “Dreams.’ 

5.  a.  Responses  will  vary.  The  imagery  in  both  poems  stimulates  your  senses.  In  “Dreams,”  the 
I imagery  appeals  mainly  to  the  sense  of  sight,  although  “frozen  with  snow”  also  makes  you  feel 

I how  cold  life  is  without  dreams. 

' b.  “Dream  Deferred”  has  images  that  appeal  to  sight,  smell,  taste,  touch,  and  hearing. 

; • sight,  touch:  “Does  it  dry  up/  like  a raisin  in  the  sun?” 

• sight,  touch:  “fester  like  a sore— and  then  run” 

I • smell:  “Does  it  stink  like  rotten  meat?” 

' • sight,  taste:  “Or  crust  and  sugar  over— like  a syrupy  sweet” 

I • sight,  touch:  “sags/  like  a heavy  load” 

: • hearing:  “Or  does  it  explode?” 


6.  Defer  can  mean  delay  but  it  can  also  mean  to  submit  to  another’s  wishes.  Which  meaning  do  you 
think  that  Hughes  intended?  To  delay  something  suggests  it  can  still  be  accomplished.  On  the  other 
I hand,  to  submit  implies  to  give  up.  Which  meaning  might  result  in  an  explosion  of  resentment  and 
anger? 
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7.  Although  both  poems  have  a similar  theme,  their  tones  are  different.  “Dreams”  consists  of  two 
imperative  (command)  sentences,  urging  people  to  “Hold  fast  to  dreams.”  This  poem  is  a warning 
of  the  results  of  unfulfilled  dreams,  but  the  message  is  essentially  positive:  Hold  onto  your  dreams. 

“Dream  Deferred”  asks  questions  about  the  results  of  unfulfilled  dreams.  It,  too,  is  a warning,  but 
the  vivid  imagery  emphasizes  the  terrible — and  perhaps  even  violent— results  of  unfulfilled 
dreams.  The  tone  of  the  warning  in  this  poem  is  ominous  and  even  threatening. 

8.  These  poems  suggest  that  people’s  dreams  should  be  respected  and  supported.  People  who  are 
forced  to  give  up  their  dreams  are  often  unhappy  and  resentful.  According  to  the  poet,  their  lives 
will  be  empty  and  they  may  even  explode  in  rage. 

9.  Responses  will  be  personal.  You  may  have  responded  emotionally  to  the  suddenness  of  Jamie’s 
hearing  loss  and  his  feeling  of  disbelief.  Also,  you  may  have  been  affected  by  Jamie’s  anger, 
suspicion,  and  loneliness  in  a silent  world. 

10.  What’s  lacking  is  support  for  Jamie  from  friends,  relatives,  and  the  community.  He’s  forced  into 
“working  at  odd  jobs,”  and  there’s  no  reference  to  anyone’s  reaching  out  to  him. 

11.  Responses  will  vary.  Here  are  some  of  the  vivid  words  and  phrases  you  might  have  noticed: 

• “And  silence  grew  over  him  like  moss  on  an  old  stump.” 

• “And  chopped  the  necks  of  pine  trees  in  his  anger.” 

• “He  dived  into  their  eyes  and  dragged  up  sneers,” 

• “And  dreaming  at  night  of  a shining  cowboy  heaven  / Where  guns  crashed  through  his 


deafness. 


Section  3:  Lesson  2 


1.  Your  response  will  depend  on  your  experiences  so  far.  Perhaps  you  associate  emotions  with  poetry, 
or  you  may  think  about  imagery.  After  completing  this  section,  come  back  to  this  question  and  see 
if  you  still  agree  with  your  answer. 

2.  Some  of  the  differences  you  may  have  noticed  between  poetry  and  prose  occur  in  the  following 
areas: 

• length  and  purpose 

• word  choice  and  order 

• intensity 

• use  of  imagery  and  figurative  language 

• punctuation 

• rhythm  and  rhyme 


II 


3.  Your  answers  will  vary  depending  on  your  experiences  with  poetry.  Here  are  some  well-known 
poetic  forms: 

• sonnet 

• free-verse  poetry 

• limerick 

• ballad 

• ode 

i • haiku 

• epic  poem 

4.  a.  Metaphor:  The  poems  are  compared  to  bombs. 

b.  Metaphor:  Life  is  compared  to  a bird  with  a broken  wing, 
i c.  Metaphor:  Life  is  compared  to  an  empty  field. 

d.  Simile:  A dream  deferred  is  compared  to  smelly,  rotten  meat. 

e.  Metaphor:  Jamie  is  compared  to  a deep-sea  diver,  the  eyes  of  the  watchers  are  being  compared 
to  the  sea,  and  the  sneers  are  compared  to  things  brought  up  from  the  sea. 

I f.  Simile:  Jamie  is  compared  to  a single,  silent  stone. 

i g.  Simile:  Jamie’s  increasing  silence  is  compared  to  moss  growing  on  an  old  stump, 

h.  Personification:  The  pine  trees  are  compared  to  people  with  necks. 

5.  This  italicized  simile  seems  inappropriate  because  “a  good  egg”  is  far  too  casual  a comparison  given 
the  subject  and  the  tone  of  the  first  part  of  the  sentence.  “A  guiding  light”  would  perhaps  be  a more 

j fitting  comparison. 

6.  This  figurative  language  lacks  consistency.  Barnacles  suggest  the  sea  while  wheels  suggest  land. 

This  is  what’s  called  a mixed  metaphor  and  it  should  be  avoided. 

I 7.  McGinley  is  using  a metaphor.  She’s  comparing  fathers  to  legendary  knights  who  proved  their 
' bravery  by  fighting  dragons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dragons  are  symbols  representing  obstacles  that 
the  daughters  must  face. 

I 8.  In  the  second  stanza,  the  line  “Walk  in  strange  woods,  they  warn  you  about  the  snakes  there”  uses 
symbolism.  The  strange  woods  represent  new  or  unknown  places,  and  the  snakes  represent  the 
I dangers  in  these  places.  The  reference  to  climbing  in  the  next  line  is  also  symbolic.  The  climbing 
! represents  advancement  in  personal  endeavours  (careers,  sports,  recreational  activities.);  the  fear  of 
|i  falling  represents  failure.  The  journey  (“you  have  a journey  to  take”)  represents  the  lifelong  journey 
^ toward  independence  and  self-fulfillment. 


9.  McGinley’s  poem  is  somewhat  humourous,  but  beneath  the  humour  is  a serious  observation  that 
fathers,  in  their  efforts  to  protect  their  daughters,  also  constrain  them.  The  humour  is  evident  in  the 
first  line  and  in  words  such  as  ‘They  are  dragon-seekers”  and  “Scratch  any  father.”  The  serious  part 
of  the  message  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  second  stanza:  “It  is  difficult  for  them  / To  learn  what 
they  must  learn.” 


10.  The  mood  in  “Jamie”  is  one  of  sadness  and  loneliness.  You  probably  felt  sympathy  for  Jamie  and 
perhaps  you  even  felt  angry  that  no  one  helped  him.  The  vivid  imagery  enables  you  to  feel  Jamie’s 
isolation  and  frustration.  Here  are  some  possible  images  that  you  might  have  chosen: 

• “There  were  no  songs” 

• “stunned  by  the  terrible  silence” 

• “he  watched  them  with  suspicion.  / Wondering  if  they  were  talking  of  his  faults,  / Were 
pitying  him  or  seeing  him  with  scorn.” 

• “He  was  solitary  and  unloquacious  as  a stone” 

• “silence  grew  over  him  like  moss  on  an  old  stump” 

11.  The  mood  is  mainly  empathetic  (one  of  caring  and  understanding).  Many  of  the  images  help 
readers  understand  how  it  feels  to  be  young,  passionate,  and  emotionally  intense.  The  speaker  is 
not  ridiculing  the  young  lovers  or  condemning  them. 

12.  a.  The  speaker  is  an  outside  observer,  probably  an  adult. 

b.  The  speaker  is  watching  two  adolescents  fall  in  and  out  of  love  and  seeing  the  changes  that 

occur  in  them.  He  or  she  is  probably  addressing  other  adult  observers. 

13.  Compare  your  responses  with  the  following  ones. 

• Some  details  from  the  first  stanza  that  suggest  an  atmosphere  of  newness,  innocence,  beauty, 
awkwardness,  and  vibrancy  are  “green  embrace,”  “silken  rain,”  “swans,”  “whittled 
nervously,”  “white,”  and  “flowering  trees.” 

• Some  details  that  suggest  a dreamlike  quality  and  secretiveness  to  their  love  are  “night,” 
“two-finger  whistle,”  “waterfall  stairs,”  “eddy,”  and  “dreams.” 

• Some  details  from  stanza  three  that  create  the  feeling  of  discord  and  confusion  are  “avenues 
in  the  dark,”  “street  lamps,”  and  “sopranos.” 

• Some  details  in  the  last  stanza  that  suggest  a feeling  of  bitterness  and  anger  are  “savage  and 
swift  as  gulls,”  “sharp  as  partly  sculptured  stone,”  and  “form  and  fade.” 

14.  The  observers  have  forgotten  what  it’s  like  to  be  adolescents,  and  they’re  amazed  to  see  the  love 
relationship  blossom  intensely  and  die  just  as  quickly— and  somewhat  violently.  They’ve  forgotten 
that  period  in  life  called  “adolescence.” 
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15.  a.  Some  examples  of  similes  are 


• “shy  smile  . . . like  an  eddy” 

• “her  will  was  nowhere— as  in  dreams  things  are  and  aren’t” 

• “street  lamps  sang  like  sopranos” 

• “[they  were]  savage  and  swift  as  gulls” 

• “they  were  as  sharp  as  partly  sculptured  stone.” 

b.  Some  possible  examples  of  metaphors  are 

• “and  white  was  mixed  with  all  their  colours” 

• “waterfall  stairs” 

• “silken  rain” 

c.  Some  possible  examples  of  personification  are 

I • “street  lamps  sang” 

I • “asking  the  hostile  emptiness” 

! 

i 16.  The  poem  “Adolescence”  is  full  of  symbols.  Here  are  a few: 

• “Green  embrace”  represents  youth. 

j • “Silken  rain”  represents  a magical  time  without  problems  or  difficulties. 

• “Spring”  represents  the  beginning  of  the  romance. 

I • “White”  represents  innocence  and  freshness. 

i • “The  question”  represents  the  uncertainties  of  love. 

• “Emptiness”  represents  the  world  without  love. 

i 17.  Responses  will  vary  but  here’s  one  possible  way  to  express  the  poem’s  theme: 

j The  poem’s  theme  is  that  adolescence  is  a period  of  strong  feelings  and  turbulent  change.  Young 
lovers  can  fall  in  and  out  of  love  with  a speed  and  intensity  that  amazes  older  people. 

j Section  3:  Lesson  3 

1.  Page’s  poem  is  an  example  of  free  verse  because  it 

• has  no  regular  rhyme 

s 

j • has  no  regular  rhythm 

j • has  irregular  line  lengths  and  structure  (The  number  of  lines  in  each  stanza  is  irregular.) 

I • does  not  always  follow  conventional  rules  of  capitalization  and  punctuation  (though  it  comes 

1 close) 

|l  • focuses  on  theme  and  image  rather  than  structure  and  sound  effects 


2.  Other  free-verse  poems  in  this  section  are  “My  Poems”  by  Robert  Currie;  “Dream  Deferred”  by 
Langston  Hughes  (although  this  poem  has  some  rhyme,  it  has  no  regular  rhyme  or  rhythm 
pattern);  and  “Jamie”  by  Elizabeth  Brewster  (although  many  of  the  lines  in  this  poem  are  written 
in  blank  verse). 

3.  “Invictus”  by  William  Ernest  Henley  and  “Dreams”  by  Langston  Hughes  are  written  in  quatrains. 

4.  As  you  likely  guessed,  the  speaker  in  this  poem  is  leaving  his  or  her  lover.  The  speaker  may  be 

going  on  a long  journey,  but  the  message  implies  that  the  parting  will  be  permanent.  It’s  very  | 

likely  that  the  speaker  is  talking  of  his  or  her  own  death.  ' 

5.  The  tone  is  sorrowful  or  melancholy  (“When  you  can  no  more  hold  me  by  the  hand”)  in  the  first  ^ 

eight  lines  but  consoling  in  the  last  six.  The  ending  of  the  poem  is  uplifting  because  the  speaker  : 

urges  his  or  her  lover  to  “forget  and  smile”  rather  than  “be  sad.”  jj 

6.  a.  “The  silent  land”  probably  represents  death. 

b.  “Darkness  and  corruption”  likely  represent  the  effects  of  the  disease  that  the  speaker  is  dying 
from. 

7.  Rossetti’s  theme  seems  to  be  that  while  it’s  normal  for  a dying  person  to  want  to  be  remembered, 
the  memories  shouldn’t  ruin  the  lives  of  those  who  are  still  alive:  “Better  by  far  you  should  forget 
and  smile  / Than  that  you  should  remember  and  be  sad.”  The  first  part  of  the  sonnet  dwells  on 
death  and  dying,  but  the  second  part  focuses  on  life  and  living. 


8.  a.  The  rhyme  scheme  of  this  sonnet  is  abbaabbacddece 

b.  This  sonnet  has  two  parts:  the  first  eight  lines,  called  the  octave,  have  an  integrated  rhyme 
scheme.  The  last  six  lines,  called  the  sestet,  also  have  an  integrated  rhyme  scheme.  The  sonnet 
follows  the  Italian  style. 


c.  The  octave  of  the  sonnet  speaks  mostly  of  remembering.  In  the  sestet,  the  speaker  shifts  to 
consolation,  urging  the  loved  one  not  to  grieve  excessively. 

9.  a.  / / III 

Re  mem  ber  me  when  1 am  gone  a way 

/ / / / / 

Than  that  you  should  re  mem  ber  and  be  sad. 

b.  Pronouns  such  as  / and  me  are  often  stressed.  Also,  verbs  [gone)  and  other  important  words 
[sad)  are  stressed.  Generally,  prepositions  and  conjunctions  are  unstressed. 

10.  a.  At  university,  Cleo  joined  several  organizations:  the  Music  Club,  the  Mixed  Chorus,  and  the 
University  Band. 


b.  William  Ernest  Henley  ends  his  poem  with  a masterful  statement:  “1  am  the  captain  of  my 
soul.” 
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c.  I never  understood  Mr.  Dooley:  he  was  a very  unusual  man. 

d.  Although  Rossetti  urges  her  lover  to  remember  her  when  she’s  gone,  she  also  consoles  him  not 
to  feel  guilt  about  enjoying  life  once  she’s  gone:  “Yet  if  you  should  forget  me  for  a while/  And 
afterwards  remember,  do  not  grieve.” 

e.  The  Duke  in  “My  Last  Duchess”  is  obviously  a very  arrogant  man:  “1  choose/  Never  to  stoop.” 

Section  3:  Lesson  4 

1.  a.  exact 

b.  approximate 

c.  approximate 

d.  approximate 

e.  exact 

2.  The  farm  is  described  as  a “stingy  soil”  implying  that  farming  has  provided  a poor  living.  The 
parents  want  a “smart”  profession  for  their  son  that  doesn’t  involve  physical  labour  (only  “shallow 
breathing”)  and  will  enable  him  to  grow  rich  (or  at  least  rich  compared  to  the  parents). 

3.  The  so-called  Average  Man  in  this  poem  may  be  running  from  his  parents’  dream  of  his  doing 
something  exceptional.  Or  he  may  be  running  from  the  place  in  which  he’s  found  himself  in  his  life. 
He  could  also  be  running  toward  a life  that  he  wants  to  live.  Which  idea  do  you  like  the  best?  Or 
have  you  thought  of  another  one? 

4.  a.  The  rhyme  scheme  of  this  poem  is  aabbccddefefgg. 

b.  Auden’s  poem  has  fourteen  lines.  It  has  a regular  rhythm  and  a rhyme  scheme.  It’s  a sonnet, 
and  the  rhyming  couplet  at  the  end  suggests  an  English-style  sonnet. 

c.  The  words  enough  and  love  only  rhyme  approximately. 

5.  a.  The  poems  with  a regular  rhyme  scheme  are  “Dreams”  by  Langston  Hughes,  “Girl’s-Eye  View  of 

Relatives”  by  Phyllis  McGinley,  “Invictus”  by  William  Ernest  Henley,  “Remember”  by  Christina 
Rossetti,  and  “My  Last  Duchess”  by  Robert  Browning. 

b.  Rhyme  is  associated  with  traditional  poetry.  Many  poets  use  rhyme  when  they  write  about 
traditional  subjects.  Rhyme  also  can  suggest  conformity,  structure,  and  regularity.  However,  in 
general,  modern  poets  tend  to  write  in  free  verse,  regardless  of  their  subject  matter. 

6.  The  rhythm  of  Auden’s  poem  is  iambic  pentameter,  which  is  typical  of  sonnets: 

u / u / u / u / u / 

His  pea  sant  par  ents  killed  them  selves  with  toil 


7.  The  other  poems  in  this  section  with  regular  rhythms  are  “Dreams”  by  Langston  Hughes,  “Girl’s- 
Eye  View  of  Relatives”  by  Phyllis  McGinley,  “Invictus”  by  William  Ernest  Henley,  “Remember”  by 
Christina  Rossetti,  and  “My  Last  Duchess”  by  Robert  Browning. 

Do  you  notice  any  similarity  between  this  list  and  the  one  in  Question  5.  a.?  What  does  this 
similarity  imply  about  rhyme  scheme  and  rhythm? 

Did  you  also  notice  that  Phyllis  McGinley  uses  a rhyme  and  rhythm  pattern  in  both  parts  of  her 
poem  “Girl’s-Eye  View  of  Relatives”  but  the  pattern  is  different?  Why  do  you  think  that  she 
changed  the  pattern  in  the  second  part?  What  was  she  emphasizing? 

8.  Several  lines  in  “Invictus”  begin  with  a trochaic  foot.  Here  are  some  examples.  The  vertical  lines 
indicate  feet. 


/ u 

Looms  but 

/ u 

Finds,  and 


u / 
the  Hor 


u / 
ror  of 


u / 
the  shade 


u / 
shall  find. 


u / 
me  un 


u / 
a fraid 


9.  a.  Possible  examples  of  onomatopoeia  are 


• “rapping” 

• “crashed” 

• “whining” 

b.  Examples  of  alliteration  are 

• “spell  of  silence” 

• “moved  mouths” 

• “sauntering  the  streets” 

• “ploughing,  picking  potatoes” 

• “lonely  labour” 

c.  Examples  of  cacophony  are 

• “Kicking  a stick” 

• “shuddered  at  the  straining  of  their  throats” 

• “scorn” 

• “dragged  up  sneers” 

• “getting  drunk” 

• “guns  crashed” 

d.  Elizabeth  Brewster  uses  punctuation  at  the  end  of  nearly  every  line  in  her  poem.  She  also  uses 
some  internal  punctuation  to  slow  the  pace  of  the  reading.  Finally,  most  lines  are  quite  long 
(iambic  pentameter)  so  they  must  be  read  quite  slowly.  The  short  lines  form  a deliberate 
contrast  and  change  the  pace  of  the  poem  briefly. 


10.  The  words  in  “Invictus”  sound  cacophonous.  Think  about  the  sounds  of  the  following  words: 
black,  pit,  unconquerable,  clutch,  cried,  bludgeoning,  bloody,  wrath,  strait,  gate,  charged. 


The  Broken  Globe 


Henry  Kreisel 


Since  it  was  Nick  Solchuk  who  first  told  me 
about  the  opening  in  my  field  at  the  University 
of  Alberta,  1 went  up  to  see  him  as  soon  as  1 
received  word  that  1 had  been  appointed.  He  lived 
I in  one  of  those  old  mansions  in  Pimlico  that  had 
once  served  as  town  houses  for  wealthy  merchants 
I and  aristocrats,  but  now  housed  a less  moneyed 
group  of  people— stenographers,  students,  and 
‘ intellectuals  of  various  kinds.  He  had  studied  at 
i Cambridge  and  got  his  doctorate  there  and  was 
i now  doing  research  at  the  Imperial  College  and 
j rapidly  establishing  a reputation  among  the 
I younger  men  for  his  work  on  problems  which  had 
, to  do  with  the  curvature  of  the  earth. 

! His  room  was  on  the  third  floor,  and  it  was 
very  cramped,  but  he  refused  to  move  because  he 
i could  look  out  from  his  window  and  see  the 
Thames  and  the  steady  flow  of  boats,  and  that  gave 
him  a sense  of  distance  and  of  space  also.  Space, 
I he  said,  was  what  he  missed  most  in  the  crowded 
city.  He  referred  to  himself,  nostalgically,  as  a 
i prairie  boy,  and  when  he  wanted  to  demonstrate 
" what  he  meant  by  space  he  used  to  say  that  when 
a man  stood  and  looked  out  across  the  open  prairie, 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  believe  that  the  earth 
||  was  flat. 

' ‘So,’  he  said,  after  1 had  told  him  my  news, 

‘you  are  going  to  teach  French  to  prairie  boys  and 
I girls.  I congratulate  you.’  Then  he  cocked  his  head 
To  one  side,  and  looked  me  over  and  said:  ‘How 
are  your  ears?’ 

' ‘My  ears?’  1 said.  ‘They’re  all  right.  Why?’ 

I ‘Prepare  yourself,’  he  said,  ‘Prairie  voices  trying 
to  speak  French— that  will  be  a great  experience 
for  you.  1 speak  from  experience.  1 learned  my 
French  pronunciation  in  a little  one-room  school 
in  a prairie  village.  From  an  extraordinary  girl,  mind 
jyou,  but  her  mind  ran  to  science.  Joan  McKenzie— 
that  was  her  name.  A wiry  little  thing,  sharp-nosed. 


and  she  always  wore  brown  dresses.  She  was 
particularly  fascinated  by  earthquakes.  “In  1755 
the  city  of  Lisbon,  Portugal,  was  devastated.  60,000 
persons  died;  the  shock  was  felt  in  Southern  France 
and  North  Africa;  and  inland  waters  of  Great  Britain 
and  Scandinavia  were  agitated.”  You  see,  1 still 
remember  that,  and  1 can  hear  her  voice  too.  Listen: 
“In  common  with  the  entire  solar  system,  the  earth 
is  moving  through  space  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  45,000  miles  per  hour,  toward  the 
constellation  of  Hercules.  Think  of  that,  boys  and 
girls.”  Well,  1 thought  about  it.  It  was  a lot  to  think 
about.  Maybe  that’s  why  1 became  a geophysicist. 
Her  enthusiasm  was  infectious.  1 knew  her  at  her 
peak.  After  a while  she  got  tired  and  married  a 
solid  farmer  and  had  eight  children.’ 

‘But  her  French,  1 take  it,  was  not  so  good,’  1 
said. 

‘No,’  he  said.  ‘Language  gave  no  scope  to  her 
imagination.  Mind  you,  1 took  French  seriously 
enough.  I was  a very  serious  student.  For  a while 
I even  practised  French  pronunciation  at  home. 
But  1 stopped  it  because  it  bothered  my  father.  My 
mother  begged  me  to  stop.  For  the  sake  of  peace.’ 

‘Your  father’s  ears  were  offended.’  1 said. 

‘Oh,  no,’  Nick  said,  ‘not  his  ears.  His  soul.  He 
was  sure  that  I was  learning  French  so  1 could  run 
off  and  marry  a French  girl. . .Don’t  laugh.  It’s  true. 
When  once  my  father  believed  something,  it  was 
very  hard  to  shake  him.’ 

‘But  why  should  he  have  objected  to  your 
marrying  a French  girl  anyway?’ 

‘Because,’  said  Nick,  and  pointed  a stern  finger 
at  me,  ‘because  when  he  came  to  Canada  he  sailed 
from  some  French  port,  and  he  was  robbed  of  all 
his  money  while  he  slept.  He  held  all  Frenchmen 
responsible.  He  never  forgot  and  he  never  forgave. 
And,  by  God,  he  wasn’t  going  to  have  that  cursed 
language  spoken  in  his  house.  He  wasn’t  going  to 
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have  any  nonsense  about  science  talked  in  his 
house  either/  Nick  was  silent  for  a moment,  and 
then  he  said,  speaking  very  quietly.  ‘Curious  man, 
my  father.  He  had  strange  ideas,  but  a strange  kind 
of  imagination,  too.  1 couldn’t  understand  him 
when  I was  going  to  school  or  to  the  university. 
But  then  a year  or  two  ago,  I suddenly  realized 
that  the  shape  of  the  world  he  lived  in  had  been 
forever  fixed  for  him  by  some  medieval  priest  in 
the  small  Ukrainian  village  where  he  was  born  and 
where  he  received  an  education  of  sorts  when  he 
was  a boy.  And  I suddenly  realized  that  he  wasn’t 
mad,  but  that  he  lived  in  the  universe  of  the 
medieval  church.  The  earth  for  him  was  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  and  the  centre  was  still.  It  didn’t 
move.  The  sun  rose  in  the  East  and  it  set  in  the 
West,  and  it  moved  perpetually  around  a still  earth. 
God  had  made  this  earth  especially  for  man,  and 
man’s  function  was  to  perpetuate  himself  and  to 
worship  God.  My  father  never  said  all  that  in  so 
many  words,  mind  you,  but  that  is  what  he 
believed.  Everything  else  was  heresy.’ 

He  fell  silent. 

‘How  extraordinary,’  I said. 

He  did  not  answer  at  once,  and  after  a while 
he  said,  in  a tone  of  voice  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  did  not  want  to  pursue  the  matter  further, 
‘Well,  when  you  are  in  the  middle  of  the  Canadian 
West,  I’ll  be  in  Rome.  I’ve  been  asked  to  give  a 
paper  to  the  International  Congress  of 
Geophysicists  which  meets  there  in  October.’ 

‘So  I heard,’  I said.  ‘Wilcocks  told  me  the  other 
day.  He  said  it  was  going  to  be  a paper  of  some 
importance.  In  fact,  he  said  it  would  create  a stir.’ 

‘Did  Wilcocks  really  say  that?’  he  asked  eagerly, 
his  face  reddening,  and  he  seemed  very  pleased. 
We  talked  for  a while  longer,  and  then  I rose  to  go. 

He  saw  me  to  the  door  and  was  about  to  open 
it  for  me,  but  stopped  suddenly,  as  if  he  were 
turning  something  over  in  his  mind,  and  then  said 
quickly,  ‘Tell  me— would  you  do  something  for 
me?’ 

‘Of  course,’  1 said.  ‘If  I can.’ 

He  motioned  me  back  to  my  chair  and  1 sat 
down  again.  ‘When  you  are  in  Alberta,’  he  said, 
‘and  if  it  is  convenient  for  you,  would  you — would 
you  go  to  see  my  father?’ 

‘Why,  yes,’  1 stammered,  ‘why  of  course.  1—1 
didn’t  realize  he  was  still  . . .’ 


‘Oh,  yes,’  he  said,  ‘he’s  still  alive,  still  working. 
He  lives  on  his  farm,  in  a place  called  Three  Bear 
Hills,  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles  out  of  Edmonton. 
He  lives  alone.  My  mother  is  dead.  1 have  a sister 
who  is  married  and  lives  in  Calgary.  There  were 
only  the  two  of  us.  My  mother  could  have  no  more 
children.  It  was  a source  of  great  agony  for  them. 
My  sister  goes  to  see  him  sometimes,  and  then 
she  sometimes  writes  to  me.  He  never  writes  to 
me.  We— we  had— what  shall  I call  it— differences. 
If  you  went  to  see  him  and  told  him  that  I had  not 
gone  to  the  devil,  perhaps  . . .’  He  broke  off 
abruptly,  clearly  agitated,  and  walked  over  to  his 
window  and  stood  staring  out,  then  said,  ‘Perhaps 
you’d  better  not.  I — I don’t  want  to  impose  on  you.’ 

I protested  that  he  was  not  imposing  at  all, 
and  promised  that  I would  write  him  as  soon  as  I 
had  paid  my  visit. 

I met  him  several  times  after  that,  but  he  never 
mentioned  that  matter  again. 

I sailed  from  England  about  the  middle  of 
August  and  arrived  in  Montreal  a week  later.  The 
long  journey  West  was  one  of  the  most  memorable 
experiences  1 have  ever  had.  There  were  moments 
of  weariness  and  dullness.  But  the  very  monotony 
was  impressive.  There  was  a grandeur  about  it.  It 
was  monotony  of  a really  monumental  kind.  There 
were  moments  when,  exhausted  by  the  sheer 
impact  of  the  landscape,  I thought  back  with 
longing  to  the  tidy,  highly  cultivated  countryside 
of  England  and  of  France,  to  the  sight  of  men  and 
women  working  in  the  fields,  to  the  steady 
succession  of  villages  and  towns,  and  everywhere 
the  consciousness  of  nature  humanized.  But  1 also 
began  to  understand  why  Nick  Solchuk  was  always 
longing  for  more  space  and  more  air,  especially 
when  we  moved  into  the  prairies,  and  the  land 
became  flatter  until  there  seemed  nothing,  neither 
hill  nor  tree  nor  bush,  to  disturb  the  vast  unbroken 
flow  of  land  until  in  the  far  distance  a thin,  blue 
line  marked  the  point  where  the  prairie  merged 
into  the  sky.  Yet  over  all  there  was  a strange 
tranquillity,  all  motion  seemed  suspended,  and  only 
the  sun  moved  steadily,  imperturbably  West, 
dropping  finally  over  the  rim  of  the  horizon,  a 
blazing  red  ball,  but  leaving  a superb  evening  light 
lying  over  the  land  still. 

1 was  reminded  of  the  promise  I had  made,  butl 
when  1 arrived  in  Edmonton,  the  task  of  settling 
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down  absorbed  my  time  and  energy  so  completely 
that  I did  nothing  about  it.  Then,  about  the  middle 
of  October,  1 saw  a brief  report  in  the  newspaper 
about  the  geophysical  congress  which  had  opened 
in  Rome  on  the  previous  day,  and  1 was  mindful  of 
my  promise  again.  Before  1 could  safely  bury  it  in 
the  back  of  my  mind  again,  I sat  down  and  wrote 
a brief  letter  to  Nick’s  father,  asking  him  when  1 
could  come  out  to  visit  him.  Two  weeks  passed 
without  an  answer,  and  1 decided  to  go  and  see 
him  on  the  next  Saturday  without  further 
formalities. 

The  day  broke  clear  and  fine.  A few  white 
clouds  were  in  the  metallic  autumn  sky  and  the 
j sun  shone  coldly  down  upon  the  earth,  as  if  from 
; a great  distance.  1 drove  south  as  far  as  Wetaskiwin 
1 and  then  turned  east.  The  paved  highway  gave  way 
; to  gravel  and  got  steadily  worse.  1 was  beginning 
to  wonder  whether  I was  going  right,  when  1 
i rounded  a bend  and  a grain  elevator  hove  like  a 
i signpost  into  view.  It  was  now  about  three  o’clock 
\ and  1 had  arrived  in  Three  Bear  Hills,  but,  as  Nick 
i had  told  me,  there  were  neither  bears  nor  hills  here, 
I but  only  prairie,  and  suddenly  the  beginning  of  an 
i embryonic  street  with  a few  buildings  on  either 

Iside  like  a small  island  in  a vast  sea,  and  then  all 
was  prairie  again. 

j 1 stopped  in  front  of  the  small  general  store 
and  went  in  to  ask  for  directions.  Three  farmers 
I were  talking  to  the  storekeeper,  a bald,  bespectacled 
' little  man  who  wore  a long,  dirty  apron  and  stood 
I leaning  against  his  counter.  They  stopped  talking 
( and  turned  to  look  at  me.  1 asked  where  the  Solchuk 

I farm  was. 

Slowly  scrutinizing  me,  the  storekeeper  asked, 
/You  just  new  here?’ 

6 ‘Yes,’  1 said, 

i ‘From  the  old  country,  eh?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You  selling  something?’ 

I ‘No,  no,’  1 said.  ‘1—1  teach  at  the  University.’ 

I ‘That  so?’  He  turned  to  the  other  men  and  said, 
|‘Only  boy  ever  went  to  Universiy  from  around  here 
[was  Solchuk’s  boy,  Nick.  Real  brainy  young  kid, 
iNick.  Two  of  ’em  never  got  on  together.  Too 
[different.  You  know.’ 

I They  nodded  slowly. 

j ‘But  that  boy  of  his — he’s  a real  big-shot 
scientist  now.  You  know  them  addem  bombs  and 


them  hydrergen  bombs.  He  helps  make  ’em.’ 

‘No,  no,’  1 broke  in  quickly.  ‘That’s  not  what 
he  does.  He’s  a geophysicist.’ 

‘What’s  that?’  asked  one  of  the  men. 

But  before  1 could  answer,  the  little  storekeeper 
asked  excitedly,  ‘You  know  Nick?’ 

‘Yes.’  1 said,  ‘we’re  friends.  I’ve  come  to  see 
his  father.’ 

‘And  where’s  he  now?  Nick,  1 mean.’ 

‘Right  now  he  is  in  Rome,’  I said.  ‘But  he  lives 
in  London,  and  does  some  research  there.’ 

‘Big-shot,  eh,’  said  one  of  the  men  laconically, 
but  with  a trace  of  admiration  in  his  voice,  too. 

‘He’s  a big  scientist,  though,  like  1 said.  Isn’t 
that  so?’  the  storekeeper  broke  in. 

‘He’s  going  to  be  a very  important  scientist 
indeed,’  I said,  a trifle  solemnly. 

‘Like  I said,’  he  called  out  triumphantly.  ‘That’s 
showing  ’em.  A kid  from  Three  Bear  Hills,  Alberta. 
More  power  to  him!’  His  pride  was  unmistakable. 
‘Tell  me,  mister,’  he  went  on,  his  voice  dropping, 
‘does  he  remember  this  place  sometimes?  Or  don’t 
he  want  to  know  us  no  more?’ 

‘Oh,  no,’  I said  quickly.  ‘He  often  talks  of  this 
place,  and  of  Alberta,  and  of  Canada.  Some  day 
he  plans  to  return.’ 

‘That’s  right,’  he  said  with  satisfaction.  He  drew 
himself  up  to  full  height,  banged  his  fist  on  the 
table  and  said,  ‘I’m  proud  of  that  boy.  Maybe  old 
Solchuk  don’t  think  so  much  of  him,  but  you  tell 
him  old  Mister  Marshall  is  proud  of  him.’  He  came 
from  behind  the  counter  and  almost  ceremoniously 
escorted  me  out  to  my  car  and  showed  me  the 
way  to  Solchuk’s  farm. 

I had  about  another  five  miles  to  drive,  and 
the  road,  hardly  more  now  than  two  black  furrows 
cut  into  the  prairie,  was  uneven  and  bumpy.  The 
land  was  fenced  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  and  at 
last  I came  to  a rough  wooden  gate  hanging  loosely 
on  one  hinge,  and  beyond  it  there  was  a cluster  of 
small  wooden  buildings.  The  largest  of  these,  the 
house  itself,  seemed  at  one  time  to  have  been 
ochre-coloured,  but  the  paint  had  worn  off  and  it 
now  looked  curiously  mottled.  A few  chickens  were 
wandering  about,  pecking  at  the  ground,  and  from 
the  back  I could  hear  the  grunting  and  squealing 
of  pigs. 

I walked  up  to  the  house  and,  just  as  I was 
about  to  knock,  the  door  was  suddenly  opened. 
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and  a tall,  massively  built  old  man  stood  before 
me. 

‘My  name  is  . . I began. 

But  he  interrupted  me.  ‘You  the  man  wrote  to 
me?’  His  voice,  though  unpolished,  had  the  same 
deep  timbre  as  Nick’s. 

‘That’s  right,’  I said. 

‘You  a friend  of  Nick?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

He  beckoned  me  in  with  a nod  of  his  head. 
The  door  was  low  and  I had  to  stoop  a bit  to  get 
into  the  room.  It  was  a large,  low-ceilinged  room. 
A smallish  window  let  in  a patch  of  light  which  lit 
up  the  middle  of  the  room  but  did  not  spread  into 
the  corners,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  were 
perpetually  dusk.  A table  occupied  the  centre,  and 
on  the  far  side  there  was  a large  wood  stove  on 
which  stood  a softly  hissing  black  kettle.  In  the 
corner  facing  the  entrance  there  was  an  iron 
bedstead,  and  the  bed  was  roughly  made,  with  a 
patchwork  quilt  thrown  carelessly  on  top. 

The  old  man  gestured  me  to  one  of  the  chairs 
which  stood  around  the  table. 

‘Sit.’ 

I did  as  he  told  me,  and  he  sat  down  opposite 
me  and  placed  his  large  calloused  hands  before 
him  on  the  table.  He  seemed  to  study  me  intently 
for  a while,  and  I scrutinized  him.  His  face  was 
covered  by  a three-days’  stubble,  but  in  spite  of 
that,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a face  beaten 
by  sun  and  wind,  it  was  clear  that  he  was  Nick’s 
father.  For  Nick  had  the  same  determined  mouth, 
and  the  same  high  cheek  bones  and  the  same  dark, 
penetrating  eyes. 

At  last  he  spoke.  ‘You  friend  of  Nick.’ 

I nodded  my  head. 

‘What  he  do  now?’  he  asked  sharply.  ‘He  still 
tampering  with  the  earth?’ 

His  voice  rose  as  if  he  were  delivering  a 
challenge,  and  1 drew  back  involuntarily.  ‘Why— 
he’s  doing  scientific  research,  yes.’  1 told  him. 
‘He’s  . . .’ 

‘What  God  has  made,’  he  said  sternly,  ‘ no  man 
should  touch.’ 

Before  I could  regain  my  composure,  he  went 
on,  ‘He  sent  you.  What  for?  What  he  want?’ 

‘Nothing,’  1 said.  ‘Nothing  at  all.  He  sent  me  to 
bring  you  greetings  and  tell  you  he  is  well.’ 

‘And  you  come  all  the  way  from  Edmonton  to 


tell  me?’ 

‘Yes,  of  course.’ 

A faint  smile  played  about  his  mouth,  and  the 
features  of  his  face  softened.  Then  suddenly  he 
rose  from  his  chair  and  stood  towering  over  me. 
‘You  are  welcome  in  this  house,’  he  said. 

The  formality  with  which  he  spoke  was  quite 
extraordinary  and  seemed  to  call  for  an  appropriate 
reply,  but  I could  do  little  more  than  to  stammer  a 
thank  you,  and  he,  assuming  again  a normal  tone 
of  voice,  asked  me  if  I cared  to  have  coffee.  When 
I assented  he  walked  to  the  far  end  of  the  room 
and  busied  himself  about  the  stove. 

It  was  then  that  I noticed,  just  under  the 
window,  a rough  little  wooden  table  and  on  top  of 
it  a faded  old  globe  made  of  cardboard,  such  as 
little  children  use  in  school.  I was  intrigued  to  see 
it  there  and  went  over  to  look  at  it  more  closely. 
The  cheap  metal  mount  was  brown  with  rust,  and 
when  I lifted  it  and  tried  to  turn  the  globe  on  its 
axis,  I found  that  it  would  not  rotate  because  part 
of  it  had  been  squashed  and  broken.  I ran  my  hand 
over  the  deep  dent,  and  suddenly  the  old  man 
startled  me. 

‘What  you  doing  there?’  Curiosity  seemed 
mingled  with  suspicion  in  his  voice  and  made  me 
feel  like  a small  child  surprised  by  its  mother  in  an 
unauthorized  raid  on  the  pantry.  I set  down  the 
globe  and  turned.  He  was  standing  by  the  table 
with  two  big  mugs  of  coffee  in  his  hands. 

‘Coffee  is  hot,’  he  said. 

I went  back  to  my  chair  and  sat  down,  slightly 
embarrassed. 

‘Drink,’  he  said,  pushing  one  of  the  mugs  over 
to  me. 

We  both  began  to  sip  the  coffee,  and  for  some 
time  neither  of  us  said  anything. 

‘That  thing  over  there,’  he  said  at  last,  putting 
down  his  mug,  ‘that  thing  you  was  looking  at — he 
brought  it  home  one  day— he  was  a boy  then— 
maybe  thirteen-year-old  Nick.  The  other  day  1 
found  it  up  in  the  attic.  1 was  going  to  throw  it  in 
the  garbage.  But  I forgot.  There  it  belongs.  In  the 
garbage.  It  is  a false  thing.’  His  voice  had  now 
become  venomous. 

‘False?’  I said.  ‘How  is  it  false?’ 

He  disregarded  my  question.  ‘I  remember,’  he 
went  on,  ‘he  came  home  from  school  one  day  and 
we  was  all  here  in  this  room— all  sitting  around 
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this  table  eating  supper,  his  mother,  his  sister  and 
me  and  Alex,  too— the  hired  man  like.  And  then 
sudden  like  Nick  pipes  up,  and  says,  we  learned 
in  school  today,  he  says,  how  the  earth  is  round 
like  a bail,  he  says,  and  how  it  moves  around  and 
around  the  sun  and  never  stops,  he  says.  They 
learning  you  rubbish  in  school,  1 say.  But  he  says, 
no.  Miss  McKenzie  never  told  him  no  lies.  Then  I 
say  she  does,  I say,  and  a son  of  mine  shouldn’t 
believe  it.  Stop  you  ears!  Let  not  Satan  come  ini’ 
He  raised  an  outspread  hand  and  his  voice 
thundered  as  if  he  were  a prophet  armed.  ‘But  he 
was  always  a stubborn  boy — Nick.  Like  a mule. 
He  never  listened  to  reason.  1 believe  it,  he  says, 
i To  me  he  says  that — his  father,  just  like  that.  1 
believe  it,  he  says,  because  science  has  proved  it 
i and  it  is  the  truth.  It  is  false,  I cry,  and  you  will  not 
j believe  it.  I believe  it,  he  says.  So  then  I hit  him 
; because  he  will  not  listen  and  will  not  obey.  But 
i he  keeps  shouting  and  shouting  and  shouting.  “She 
! moves,’  he  shouts,  “she  moves,  she  moves!”’ 

" He  stopped.  His  hands  had  balled  themselves 
, into  fists,  and  the  remembered  fury  sent  the  blood 
j streaming  into  his  face.  He  seemed  now  to  have 
I forgotten  my  presence  and  he  went  on  speaking 
in  a low  murmuring  voice,  almost  as  if  he  were 
telling  the  story  to  himself. 

‘So  the  next  day,  or  the  day  after,  I go  down  to 
j that  school,  and  there  is  this  little  Miss  McKenzie, 
so  small  and  so  thin  that  I could  crush  her  with 
[ my  bare  hands.  What  you  teaching  my  boy  Nick?  I 
I ask  her.  What  false  lies  you  stuffing  in  his  head? 
j What  you  telling  him  that  the  earth  is  round  and 
that  she  moves  for?  Did  Joshua  tell  the  earth  to 
stand  still,  or  did  he  command  the  sun?  So  she 
says  to  me,  I don’t  care  what  Joshua  done,  she 
says,  I will  tell  him  what  science  has  discovered. 
[With  that  woman  I could  get  nowhere.  So  then  I 
try  to  keep  him  away  from  school,  and  I lock  him 
I up  in  the  house,  but  it  was  no  good.  He  got  out, 
[tand  he  run  to  school  like,  and  Miss  McKenzie  she 
ij  sends  me  a letter  to  say  she  will  sent  up  the 
ii inspectors  if  I try  to  keep  him  away  from  school. 
IjAnd  I could  do  nothing.’ 

His  sense  of  impotence  was  palpable.  He  sat 
I sunk  into  himself  as  if  he  were  still  contemplating 
I ways  of  halting  the  scientific  education  of  his  son. 

‘Two,  three  weeks  after,’  he  went  on,  ‘he  comes 
i walking  in  this  door  with  a large  paper  parcel  in 


his  hand.  Now,  he  calls  out  to  me,  now  I will  prove 
it  to  you,  I will  prove  that  she  moves.  And  he  tears 
off  the  paper  from  the  box  and  takes  out  this— this 
thing,  and  he  puts  it  on  the  table  here.  Here,  he 
cries,  here  is  the  earth,  and  look,  she  moves.  And 
he  gives  that  thing  a little  push  and  it  twirls  around 
like.  I have  to  laugh.  A toy,  I say  to  him,  you  bring 
me  a toy  here,  not  bigger  than  my  hand,  and  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  world,  this  little  toy  here,  with 
the  printed  words  on  coloured  paper,  this  little 
cardboard  ball.  This  Miss  McKenzie,  I say  to  him, 
she’s  turning  you  crazy  in  that  school.  But  look, 
he  says,  she  moves.  Now  I have  to  stop  my 
laughing.  I’ll  soon  show  you  she  moves,  I say,  for 
he  is  beginning  to  get  mad  again.  And  I go  up  to 
the  table  and  I take  the  toy  thing  in  my  hands  and 
I smash  it  down  like  this.’ 

He  raised  his  fists  and  let  them  crash  down  on 
the  table  as  if  he  meant  to  splinter  it. 

‘That’ll  learn  you,  I cry.  I don’t  think  he  could 
believe  I had  done  it,  because  he  picks  up  the  thing 
and  tries  to  turn  it,  but  it  don’t  turn  no  more.  He 
stands  there  and  the  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks, 
and  then,  sudden  like,  he  takes  the  thing  in  both 
his  hands  and  he  throws  it  at  me.  And  it  would 
have  hit  me  right  in  the  face,  for  sure,  if  I did  not 
put  up  my  hand.  Against  your  father,  I cry,  you 
will  raise  up  your  hand  against  your  father. 
Asmodeus!  I grab  him  by  the  arm,  and  I shake 
him  and  I beat  him  like  he  was  the  devil.  And  he 
makes  me  madder  and  madder  because  he  don’t 
cry  or  shout  or  anything.  And  I would  have  kill 
him  there,  for  sure,  if  his  mother  didn’t  come  in 
then  and  pull  me  away.  His  nose  was  bleeding, 
but  he  didn’t  notice.  Only  he  looks  at  me  and  says, 
you  can  beat  me  and  break  my  globe,  but  you  can’t 
stop  her  moving.  That  night  my  wife  she  make  me 
swear  by  all  that’s  holy  that  I wouldn’t  touch  him 
no  more.  And  from  then  on  I never  hit  him  again 
nor  talk  to  him  about  this  thing.  He  goes  his  way 
and  I go  mine.’ 

He  fell  silent.  Then  after  a moment  he  snapped 
suddenly,  ‘You  hold  with  that?’ 

‘Hold  with  what?’  I asked,  taken  aback. 

‘With  that  thing?’  He  pointed  behind  him  at 
the  little  table  and  at  the  broken  globe.  His  gnarled 
hands  now  tightly  interlocked,  he  leaned  forward 
in  his  chair  and  his  dark,  brooding  eyes  sought  an 
answer  from  mine  in  the  twilight  of  the  room. 
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Alone  with  him  there,  I was  almost  afraid  to 
answer  firmly.  Was  it  because  I feared  that  1 would 
hurt  him  too  deeply  if  1 did,  or  was  1 perhaps  afraid 
that  he  would  use  violence  on  me  as  he  had  on 
Nick? 

I cleared  my  throat.  ‘Yes,’  1 said  then.  ‘Yes,  I 
believe  that  the  earth  is  round  and  that  she  moves. 
That  fact  has  been  accepted  now  for  a long  time.’ 

1 expected  him  to  round  on  me  but  he  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  grown  very  tired,  and  in  a low 
resigned  voice  he  said,  ‘Satan  has  taken  over  the 
world.’  Then  suddenly  he  roused  himself  and  hit 
the  table  hard  with  his  fist,  and  cried  passionately, 
‘But  not  me!  Not  me!’ 

It  was  unbearable.  I felt  that  I must  break  the 
tension,  and  I said  the  first  thing  that  came  into 
my  mind.  ‘You  can  be  proud  of  your  son  in  spite 
of  all  that  happened  between  you.  He  is  a fine  man, 
and  the  world  honours  him  for  his  work.’ 

He  gave  me  a long  look.  ‘He  should  have  stayed 
here,’  he  said  quietly.  ‘When  I die,  there  will  be 
nobody  to  look  after  the  land.  Instead  he  has  gone 


off  to  tamper  with  God’s  earth.’ 

His  fury  was  now  all  spent.  We  sat  for  a while 
in  silence,  and  then  I rose.  Together  we  walked 
out  of  the  house.  When  I was  about  to  get  into  my 
car,  he  touched  me  lightly  on  the  arm.  I turned. 
His  eyes  surveyed  the  vast  expanse  of  sky  and  land, 
stretching  far  into  the  distance,  reddish  clouds  in 
the  sky  and  blue  shadows  on  the  land.  With  a 
gesture  of  great  dignity  and  power  he  lifted  his 
arm  and  stood  pointing  into  the  distance,  at  the 
flat  land  and  the  low-hanging  sky. 

‘Look,’  he  said,  very  slowly  and  very  quietly, 
‘she  is  flat,  and  she  stands  still.’ 

It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  a kind  of 
admiration  for  the  old  man.  There  was  something 
heroic  about  him.  I held  out  my  hand  and  he  took 
it.  He  looked  at  me  steadily,  then  averted  his  eyes 
and  said,  ‘Send  greetings  to  my  son.’ 

I drove  off  quickly,  but  had  to  stop  again  in 
order  to  open  the  wooden  gate.  I looked  back  at 
the  house,  and  saw  him  still  standing  there,  still 
looking  at  his  beloved  land,  a lonely,  towering 
figure  framed  against  the  darkening  evening  sky.^ 
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The  wheat  was  ripe  and  it  was  Sunday.  “Can’t 
help  it— I’ve  got  to  cut,”  my  father  said  at  breakfast. 
“No  use  talking.  There’s  a wind  again  and  it’s 
shelling  fast.” 

“Not  on  the  Lord’s  Day,”  my  mother  protested. 
“The  horses  stay  in  the  stables  where  they  belong. 
There’s  church  this  afternoon  and  I intend  to  ask 
Louise  and  her  husband  home  for  supper.” 

Ordinarily  my  father  was  a pleasant, 
accommodating  little  man,  but  this  morning  his 
wheat  and  the  wind  had  lent  him  sudden  steel. 
“No,  today  we  cut,”  he  met  her  evenly.  “You  and 
Tom  go  to  church  if  you  want  to.  Don’t  bother 
me.” 

“If  you  take  the  horse  out  today  I’m  through — 
I’ll  never  speak  to  you  again.  And  this  time  I mean 
it.” 

He  nodded.  “Good— if  I’d  known  I’d  have 
started  cutting  wheat  on  Sunday  years  ago.” 

“And  that’s  no  way  to  talk  in  front  of  your  son. 
In  the  years  to  come  he’ll  remember.” 

There  was  silence  for  a moment  and  then,  as 
if  in  its  clash  with  hers  his  will  had  suddenly  found 
itself,  my  father  turned  to  me. 

“Tom,  I need  a man  to  stook  for  a few  days 
and  I want  you  to  go  to  town  tomorrow  and  get 
me  one.  The  way  the  wheat’s  coming  along  so  fast 
and  the  oats  nearly  ready  too  I can’t  afford  the 
i time.  Take  old  Rock.  You’ll  be  safe  with  him.” 

But  ahead  of  me  my  mother  cried,  “That’s  one 
I thing  I’ll  not  stand  for.  You  can  cut  your  wheat  or 
ji  do  anything  else  you  like  yourself,  but  you’re  not 
[interfering  with  him.  He’s  going  to  school 
(tomorrow  as  usual.” 

My  father  bunched  himself  and  glared  at  her. 
[“No,  for  a change  he’s  going  to  do  what  I say.  The 
[crop’s  more  important  than  a day  at  school.” 

“But  Monday’s  his  music  lesson  day— and 
[when  will  we  have  another  teacher  like  Miss 
I Wiggins  who  can  teach  him  music  too?” 

“A  dollar  for  lessons  and  the  wheat  shelling! 
When  I was  his  age  I didn’t  even  get  to  school.” 

“Exactly,”  my  mother  scored,  “and  look  at  you 
today.  Is  it  any  wonder  I want  him  to  be  different?” 
, He  slammed  out  at  that  to  harness  his  horses 


and  cut  his  wheat,  and  away  sailed  my  mother 
and  me  in  her  wake  to  spend  an  austere  half-hour 
in  the  dark,  hot,  plushy  little  parlour.  It  was  a kind 
of  vicarious  atonement,  I suppose,  for  we  both  took 
straight-backed  leather  chairs,  and  for  all  of  the 
half-hour  stared  across  the  room  at  the  big  pansy- 
bordered  motto  on  the  opposite  wall:  As  for  Me 
and  My  House  We  Will  Serve  the  Lord. 

At  last  she  rose  and  said,  “Better  run  along 
and  do  your  chores  now,  but  hurry  back.  You’ve 
got  to  take  your  bath  and  change  your  clothes, 
and  maybe  help  a little  getting  dinner  for  your 
father.  ” 

There  was  a wind  this  sunny  August  morning, 
tanged  with  freedom  and  departure,  and  from  his 
stall  my  pony  Clipper  whinnied  for  a race  with  it. 
Sunday  or  not,  I would  ordinarily  have  had  my 
gallop  anyway,  but  today  a sudden  welling-up  of 
social  and  religious  conscience  made  me  ask  myself 
whether  one  in  the  family  like  my  father  wasn’t 
bad  enough.  Returning  to  the  house,  I merely  said 
that  on  such  a fine  day  it  seemed  a pity  to  stay 
inside.  My  mother  heard  but  didn’t  answer.  Perhaps 
her  conscience  too  was  working.  Perhaps  after 
being  worsted  in  the  skirmish  with  my  father,  she 
was  in  no  mood  for  granting  dispensations.  In  any 
case  I had  to  take  my  bath  as  usual,  put  on  a clean 
white  shirt,  and  change  my  overalls  for  knicker 
corduroys. 

They  squeaked,  those  corduroys.  For  three 
months  now  they  had  been  spoiling  all  my 
Sundays.  A sad,  muted,  swishing  little  squeak,  but 
distinctly  audible.  Every  step  and  there  it  was,  as 
if  I needed  to  be  oiled.  I had  to  wear  them  to  church 
and  Sunday-school;  and  after  service,  of  course, 
while  the  grown-ups  stood  about  gossiping,  the 
other  boys  discovered  my  affliction.  I sulked  and 
fumed,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 
Corduroys  that  had  cost  four-fifty  simply  couldn’t 
be  thrown  away  until  they  were  well  worn-out. 
My  mother  warned  me  that  if  I started  sliding  down 
the  stable  roof,  she’d  patch  the  seat  and  make  me 
keep  on  wearing  them. 

With  my  customary  little  bow-legged  sidle  I 
slipped  into  the  kitchen  again  to  ask  what  there 


was  to  do.  “Nothing  but  try  to  behave  like  a 
Christian  and  a gentleman,”  my  mother  answered 
stiffly.  “Put  on  a tie,  and  shoes  and  stockings. 
Today  your  father  is  just  about  as  much  as  I can 
bear.” 

“And  then  what?”  1 asked  hopefully.  1 was 
thinking  that  1 might  take  a drink  to  my  father, 
but  dared  not  as  yet  suggest  it. 

“Then  you  can  stay  quiet  and  read — and 
afterwards  practise  your  music  lesson.  If  your 
Aunt  Louise  should  come  she’ll  find  that  at  least 
I bring  my  son  up  decently.” 

It  was  a long  day.  My  mother  prepared  the 
midday  meal  as  usual,  but,  to  impress  upon  my 
father  the  enormity  of  his  conduct,  withdrew  as 
soon  as  the  food  was  served.  When  he  was  gone, 
she  and  I emerged  to  take  our  places  at  the  table 
in  an  atmosphere  of  unappetizing  righteousness. 
We  didn’t  eat  much.  The  food  was  cold,  and  my 
mother  had  no  heart  to  warm  it  up.  For  relief  at 
last  she  said,  “Run  along  and  feed  the  chickens 
while  I change  my  dress.  Since  we  aren’t  going 
to  service  today  we’ll  read  Scripture  for  a while 
instead.” 

And  Scripture  we  did  read,  Isaiah,  verse  about, 
my  mother  in  her  black  silk  dress  and  rhinestone 
brooch,  I in  my  corduroys  and  Sunday  shoes  that 
pinched.  It  was  a very  august  afternoon,  exactly 
like  the  tone  that  had  persisted  in  my  mother’s 
voice  since  breakfast  time.  I think  I might  have 
openly  rebelled,  only  for  the  hope  that  by 
compliance  I yet  might  win  permission  for  the 
trip  to  town  with  Rock.  I was  inordinately  proud 
that  my  father  had  suggested  it,  and  for  his  faith 
in  me  forgave  him  even  Isaiah  and  the  plushy 
afternoon.  Whereas  with  my  mother,  I decided, 
it  was  a case  of  downright  bigotry. 

We  went  on  reading  Isaiah,  and  then  for  a 
while  I played  hymns  on  the  piano.  A great  many 
hymns— even  the  ones  with  awkward  sharps  and 
accidentals  that  I’d  never  tried  before— for,  fearing 
visitors,  my  mother  was  resolved  to  let  them  see 
that  she  and  I were  uncontaminated  by  my 
father’s  sacrilege.  But  among  these  likely  visitors 
was  my  Aunt  Louise,  a portly,  condescending  lady 
married  to  a well-off  farmer  with  a handsome 
motor-car,  and  always  when  she  came  it  was  my 
mother’s  vanity  to  have  me  play  for  her  a waltz 
or  reverie,  or  Holy  Night  sometimes  with 


variations.  A man-child  and  prodigy  might  eclipse 
the  motor-car.  Presently  she  roused  herself,  and 
pretending  mild  reproof  began,  “Now,  Tommy, 
you’re  going  wooden  on  those  hymns.  For  a 
change  you’d  better  practise  Sons  of  Liberty.  Your 
Aunt  Louise  will  want  to  hear  it,  anyway.” 

There  was  a fine  swing  and  vigour  in  this 
piece,  but  it  was  hard.  Hard  because  it  was  so 
alive,  so  full  of  youth  and  head-high  rhythm.  It 
was  a march,  and  it  did  march.  I couldn’t  take 
time  to  practise  at  the  hard  spots  slowly  till  I got 
them  right,  for  I had  to  march  too.  I had  to 
sometimes  let  my  fingers  sometimes  miss  a note 
or  strike  one  wrong.  Again  and  again  this 
afternoon  I started  carefully,  resolving  to  count 
right  through,  the  way  Miss  Wiggins  did,  and  as 
often  I sprang  ahead  to  lead  my  march  a moment 
or  two  all  dash  and  fire,  and  then  fall  stumbling 
in  the  bitter  dust  of  dissonance.  My  mother  didn’t 
know.  She  thought  that  speed  and  perseverance 
would  eventually  get  me  there.  She  tapped  her 
foot  and  smiled  encouragement,  and  gradually  as 
the  afternoon  wore  on  began  to  look  a little 
disappointed  that  there  were  to  be  no  visitors, 
after  all.  “Run  along  for  the  cows,”  she  said  at 
last,  “while  I get  supper  ready  for  your  father. 
There’ll  be  nobody  here,  so  you  can  slip  into  your 
overalls  again.” 

I looked  at  her  a moment,  and  then  asked: 
“What  am  I going  to  wear  to  town  tomorrow?  I 
might  get  grease  or  something  on  the  corduroys.” 

For  while  it  was  always  my  way  to  exploit  the 
future,  I liked  to  do  it  rationally,  within  limits  of 
the  sane  and  probable.  On  my  way  for  the  cows  I 
wanted  to  live  the  trip  to  town  tomorrow  many 
times,  with  variations,  but  only  on  the  explicit 
understanding  that  tomorrow  there  was  to  be  a 
trip  to  town.  I have  always  been  tethered  to  reality, 
always  compelled  by  an  unfortunate  kind  of 
probity  in  my  nature  to  prefer  a barefaced 
disappointment  to  the  luxury  of  a future  I have 
no  just  claims  upon. 

I went  to  town  the  next  day,  though  not  till 
there  had  been  a full  hour’s  argument  that 
paradoxically  enough  gave  all  three  of  us  the 
victory.  For  my  father  had  his  way:  I went;  I had 
my  way:  I went;  and  in  return  for  her  consent  myj 
mother  wrung  a promise  from  him  of  a pair  o 
new  plush  curtains  for  the  parlour  when  the  crop 
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was  threshed,  and  for  me  the  metronome  that  Miss 
Wiggins  declared  was  the  only  way  I’d  ever  learn 
to  keep  in  time  on  marching  pieces  like  the  Sons 
of  Liberty. 

It  was  my  first  trip  to  town  alone.  That  was 
why  they  gave  me  Rock,  who  was  old  and  reliable 
and  philosophic  enough  to  meet  motor-cars  and 
the  chance  locomotive  on  and  equal  an  even 
somewhat  supercilious  footing. 

“Mind  you  pick  somebody  big  and  husky,” 
said  my  father  as  he  started  for  the  field.  “Go  to 
Jenkins’  store,  and  he’ll  tell  you  who’s  in  town. 
Whoever  it  is,  make  sure  he’s  stooked  before.” 

“And  mind  it’s  somebody  who  looks  like  he 
I washes  himself,”  my  mother  warned.  “I’m  going 
to  put  clean  sheets  and  pillow-cases  on  the 
[l  bunkhouse  bed,  but  not  for  any  dirty  tramp  or 
I hobo.” 

r By  the  time  they  had  both  finished  with  me 
I there  were  a great  many  things  to  mind.  Besides 
1 repairs  for  my  father’s  binder,  I was  to  take  two 
I crates  of  eggs  each  containing  twelve  dozen  eggs 
to  Mr.  Jenkins’  store  and  in  exchange  have  a list 
of  groceries  filled.  And  to  make  it  complicated, 
both  quantity  and  quality  of  some  of  the  groceries 
were  to  be  determined  by  the  price  of  eggs.  Thirty 
cents  a dozen,  for  instance,  and  I was  to  ask  for 
coffee  at  sixty-five  cents  a pound.  Twenty-nine 
cents  a dozen  and  coffee  at  fifty  cents  a pound. 

I |Twenty-eight  and  no  oranges.  Thirty-one  and 
jbigger  oranges.  It  was  decimals  with  Miss  Wiggins, 
'ror  two  notes  in  the  treble  against  three  in  the  bass. 

! For  my  father  a tin  of  special  blend  tobacco,  and 
;my  mother  not  to  know.  For  my  mother  a box  of 
[face  powder  at  the  drugstore,  and  my  father  not 
;to  know.  Twenty-five  cents  from  my  father  on  the 
side  for  ice-cream  and  licorice.  Thirty-five  from 
my  mother  for  my  dinner  at  the  Chinese 
, restaurant.  And  warnings,  of  course,  to  take  good 
bare  of  Rock,  speak  politely  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  and 
I [see  that  I didn’t  get  machine  oil  on  my  corduroys. 

It  was  three  hours  to  town  with  Rock,  but  I 
don’t  remember  them.  I remember  nothing  but  a 
smug  satisfaction  with  myself,  an  exhilarating 
:onviction  of  importance  and  maturity— and  that 
3nly  by  contrast  with  the  sudden  sag  to 
embarrassed  insignificance  when  finally  old  Rock 
md  I drove  up  to  Jenkins’  store. 

For  a farm  boy  is  like  that.  Alone  with  himself 


and  his  horse  he  cuts  a fine  figure.  He  is  the 
measure  of  the  universe.  He  foresees  a great  many 
encounters  with  life,  and  in  them  all  acquits 
himself  a little  more  than  creditably.  He  is  fearless, 
resourceful,  a bit  of  a brag.  His  horse  never 
contradicts. 

But  in  town  it  is  different.  There  are  eyes  here, 
critical,  that  pierce  with  a single  glance  the  little 
bubble  of  his  self-importance,  and  leave  him 
dwindled  smaller  even  than  his  normal  size.  It 
always  happens  that  way.  They  are  so  superbly 
poised  and  sophisticated,  these  strangers,  so 
completely  masters  of  their  situation  as  they  loll 
in  doorways  and  go  sauntering  up  and  down  Main 
Street.  Instantly  he  yields  to  them  his  place  as 
measure  of  the  universe,  especially  if  he  is  a small 
boy  wearing  squeaky  corduroys,  especially  if  he 
has  a worldly-wise  old  horse  like  Rock,  one  that 
knows  his  Main  Streets,  and  will  take  them  in 
nothing  but  his  own  slow  philosophic  stride. 

We  arrived  all  right.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  a little 
man  with  a freckled  bald  head,  and  when  I carried 
in  my  two  crates  of  eggs,  in  each  hand,  and  my 
legs  bowed  a bit,  he  said  curtly,  “Well,  can’t  you 
set  them  down?  My  boy’s  delivering,  and  I can’t 
take  the  time  to  count  them  now  myself.  ” 

“They  don’t  need  counting,”  I said  politely. 
“Each  layer  holds  two  dozen,  and  each  crate  holds 
six  layers.  I was  there.  I saw  my  mother  put  them 
in.” 

At  this  a tall,  slick-haired  young  man  in  yellow 
shoes  who  had  been  standing  by  the  window 
turned  around  and  said,  “That’s  telling  you, 
Jenkins— he  was  there.”  Nettled  and  glowering, 
Jenkins  himself  came  round  the  counter  and 
repeated,  “So  you  were  there,  were  you?  Smart 
youngster!  What  did  you  say  was  your  name?” 

Nettled  in  turn  to  preciseness  I answered,  “I 
haven’t  yet.  It’s  Thomas  Dickson  and  father’s 
David  Dickson,  eight  miles  north  of  here.  He  wants 
a man  to  stook  and  was  too  busy  to  come  himself.  ” 

He  nodded,  unimpressed,  and  then  putting 
out  his  hand  said,  “Where’s  your  list?  Your  mother 
gave  you  one,  I hope?” 

I said  she  had  and  he  glowered  again.  “Then 
let’s  have  it  and  come  back  in  half  an  hour. 
Whether  you  were  there  or  not.  I’m  going  to  count 
your  eggs.  How  do  I know  that  half  of  them  aren’t 
smashed.” 


“That’s  right,”  agreed  the  young  man, 
sauntering  to  the  door  and  looking  at  Rock. 
“They’ve  likely  been  bouncing  along  at  a merry 
clip.  You’re  quite  sure.  Buddy,  that  you  didn’t  have 
a runaway?” 

Ignoring  the  impertinent  I staved  off  Jenkins. 
“The  list,  you  see,  has  to  be  explained.  I’d  rather 
wait  and  tell  you  about  it  later  on.” 

He  teetered  a moment  on  his  heels  and  toes, 
then  tried  again.  “I  can  read  too.  1 make  up  orders 
every  day.  Just  go  away  for  a while  - look  for 
your  man  - anything.” 

“It  wouldn’t  do,”  1 persisted.  “The  way  this 
one’s  written  isn’t  what  it  really  means.  You’d 
need  me  to  explain—” 

He  teetered  rapidly.  “Show  me  just  one  thing 
1 don’t  know  what  it  means.” 

“Oranges,”  1 said,  “but  that’s  only  oranges  if 
eggs  are  twenty-nine  cents  or  more— and  bigger 
oranges  if  they’re  thirty-one.  You  see,  you’d  never 
understand—” 

So  1 had  my  way  and  explained  it  all  right 
then  and  there.  What  with  eggs  at  twenty-nine 
and  a half  cents  a dozen  and  my  mother  out  a 
little  in  her  calculations,  it  was  somewhat 
confusing  for  a while;  but  after  arguing  a lot  and 
pulling  away  the  paper  from  each  other  that  they 
were  figuring  on,  the  young  man  and  Mr.  Jenkins 
finally  had  it  all  worked  out,  with  mustard  and 
soap  omitted  altogether,  and  an  extra  half-dozen 
oranges  thrown  in.  “Vitamins,”  the  young  man 
overruled  me,  “they  make  you  grow”  — and  then 
with  a nod  towards  an  open  biscuit  box  invited 
me  to  help  myself. 

1 took  a small  one,  and  started  up  Rock  again. 
It  was  nearly  one  o’clock  now,  so  in  anticipation 
of  his  noonday  quart  of  oats  he  trotted  off,  a little 
more  briskly,  for  the  farmers’  hitching-rail  beside 
the  lumber-yard.  This  was  the  quiet  end  of  town. 
The  air  drowsed  redolent  of  pine  and  tamarack, 
and  resin  simmering  slowly  in  the  sun.  1 poured 
out  the  oats  and  waited  till  he  had  finished.  After 
the  way  the  town  had  treated  me  it  was  comforting 
and  peaceful  to  stand  with  my  fingers  in  his  mane, 
hearing  him  munch.  It  brought  me  a sense  of  place 
again  in  life.  It  made  me  feel  almost  as  important 
as  before.  But  when  he  finished  and  there  was 
my  own  dinner  to  be  thought  about  1 found  myself 
more  of  an  alien  in  the  town  than  ever,  and  felt 


the  way  to  the  little  Chinese  restaurant  doubly 
hard.  For  Rock  was  older  than  1.  Older  and  wiser, 
with  a better  understanding  of  important  things. 
His  philosophy  included  the  relishing  of  oats  even 
within  a stone’s  throw  of  sophisticated  Main 
Street.  Mine  was  less  mature. 

I went,  however,  but  1 didn’t  have  dinner. 
Perhaps  it  was  my  stomach,  all  puckered  and 
tense  with  nervousness.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
restaurant  itself,  the  pyramids  of  oranges  in  the 
window  and  the  dark  green  rubber  plant  with 
the  tropical-looking  leaves,  the  indolent  little 
Chinaman  behind  the  counter  and  the  dusky 
smell  of  last  night’s  cigarettes  that  to  my  prairie 
nostrils  was  the  orient  itself,  the  exotic 
atmosphere  about  it  all  with  which  a meal  of  meat 
and  vegetables  and  pie  would  have  somehow 
simply  jarred.  I climbed  onto  a stool  and  ordered 
an  ice-cream  soda. 

A few  stools  away  there  was  a young  man 
sitting.  I kept  watching  him  and  wondering. 

He  was  well-dressed,  a nonchalance  about  his 
clothes  that  distinguished  him  from  anyone  1 had 
ever  seen,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  was  a 
shabby  suit,  with  shiny  elbows  and  thread-bare 
cuffs.  His  hands  were  slender,  almost  a girl’s 
hands,  yet  vaguely  with  their  shapely  quietnessB 
they  troubled  me,  because,  however  slender  andB 
smooth,  they  were  yet  hands  to  be  reckoned  with,B 
strong  with  a strength  that  was  different  from  theB; 
rugged  labour-strength  1 knew.  li 

He  smoked  a cigarette,  and  blew  rings  towardsBfl 
the  window.  Bi 

Different  from  the  farmer  boys  1 knew,  yelB! 
different  also  from  the  young  man  with  the  yellowBit 
shoes  in  Jenkins’  store.  Staring  out  at  it  througW 
the  restaurant  window  he  was  as  far  away  fronBij 
Main  Street  as  was  1 with  plodding  old  Rock  ancBi 
my  squeaky  corduroys.  1 presumed  for  a minutJI 
or  two  an  imaginary  companionship.  1 finisheJItii 
my  soda,  and  to  be  with  him  a little  longer  orderew 
lemonade.  It  was  strangely  important  to  be  witljliii 
him,  to  prolong  a while  this  companionship.  Hp 
hadn’t  the  slightest  hope  of  his  noticing  me,  noBij 
the  slightest  intention  of  obtruding  myself.  1 jusBio 
wanted  to  be  there,  to  be  assured  by  something 
had  never  encountered  before,  to  store  it  up  foBj? 
the  three  hours  with  old  Rock.  HI 

Then  a big,  unshaven  man  came  in,  anH 
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slouching  onto  the  stool  beside  me  said,  “They 
tell  me  across  the  street  you’re  looking  for  a couple 
of  hands.  What’s  your  old  man  pay  this  year?” 

“My  father,”  I corrected  him,  “doesn’t  want  a 
couple  of  men.  He  just  wants  one.” 

“I’ve  got  a pal,”  he  insisted,  “and  we  always 
go  together.” 

I didn’t  like  him.  I couldn’t  help  making 
contrasts  with  the  cool,  trim  quietness  of  the 
young  man  sitting  farther  along. 

“What  do  you  say?”  he  said  as  I sat  silent, 
thrusting  his  stubby  chin  out  almost  over  my 
lemonade.  “We’re  ready  any  time.” 

I “It’s  just  one  man  my  father  wants,”  I said 
j aloofly,  drinking  off  my  lemonade  with  a flourish 

* to  let  him  see  I meant  it. 

“And  if  you’ll  excuse  me  now— I’ve  got  to  look 
5 for  somebody  else.  ” 

“What  about  this?’  he  intercepted  me,  and 
j doubling  up  his  arm  displayed  a hump  of  muscle 
jthat  made  me,  if  not  more  inclined  to  him,  at  least 
la  little  more  deferential.  “My  pal’s  got  plenty,  too. 
[We’ll  set  up  two  stooks  any  day  for  anybody  else’s 
mne.” 

s “Not  both,”  I edged  away  from  him.  “I’m 
i fsorry — you  just  wouldn’t  do.” 

He  shook  his  head  contemptuously.  “Some 
bfarmer— just  one  man  to  stook.” 

\i  “My  father’s  a good  farmer,”  I answered 
:j|stoutIy,  rallying  to  the  family  honour  less  for  its 
ijOwn  sake  than  for  what  the  young  man  on  the 

i other  stool  might  think  of  us.  “And  he  doesn’t 
! need  just  one  man  to  stook.  He’s  got  three  already, 
i , That’s  plenty  other  years,  but  this  year  the  crop’s 
I so  big  he  needs  another.  So  there!” 

I “I  can  just  see  the  place,”  he  said,  slouching 
i|;lo  his  feet  and  starting  towards  the  door.  “An  acre 

• br  two  of  potatoes  and  a couple  of  dozen  hens.” 

I glared  after  him  a minute,  then  climbed  back 
onto  the  stool  and  ordered  another  soda.  The 
i/oung  man  was  watching  me  now  in  the  big 

ii  nirror  behind  the  counter,  and  when  I glanced 
Up  and  met  his  eyes  he  gave  me  a slow,  half- 
IlHmiling  little  nod  of  approval.  And  out  of  all 
:||)roportion  to  anything  it  could  mean,  his  nod 
[li'ncouraged  me.  I didn’t  flinch  or  fidget  as  I would 
jliave  done  had  it  been  the  young  man  with  the 
j 'ellow  shoes  watching  me,  and  I didn’t  stammer 
iltver  the  confession  that  his  amusement  and 


appraisal  somehow  forced  from  me.  “We  haven’t 
three  men— just  my  father— but  I’m  to  take  one 
home  today.  The  wheat’s  ripening  fast  this  year 
and  shelling,  so  he  can’t  do  it  all  himself.” 

He  nodded  again  and  then  after  a minute  asked 
quietly,  “What  about  me?  Would  I do?” 

I turned  on  the  stool  and  stared  at  him. 

“I  need  a job,  and  if  it’s  any  recommendation, 
there’s  only  one  of  me.” 

“You  don’t  understand,”  I started  to  explain, 
afraid  to  believe  that  perhaps  he  really  did.  “It’s 
to  stook.  You  have  to  be  in  the  field  by  seven 
o’clock  and  there’s  only  a bunkhouse  to  sleep  in — 
a granary  with  a bed  in  it — ” 

“I  know— that’s  about  what  I expect.”  He 
drummed  his  fingers  a minute,  then  twisted  his 
lips  into  a kind  of  half-hearted  smile  and  went 
on,  “They  tell  me  a little  toughening  up  is  what  I 
need.  Outdoors,  and  plenty  of  good  hard  work— 
so  I’ll  be  like  the  fellow  that  just  went  out.” 

The  wrong  hands:  white  slender  fingers,  I 
knew  they’d  never  do — but  catching  the  twisted 
smile  again  I pushed  away  my  soda  and  said 
quickly,  “Then  we’d  better  start  right  away.  It’s 
three  hours  home,  and  I’ve  still  some  places  to 
go.  But  you  can  get  in  the  buggy  now,  and  we’ll 
drive  around  together.” 

We  did.  I wanted  it  that  way,  the  two  of  us,  to 
settle  scores  with  Main  Street.  I wanted  to  capture 
some  of  old  Rock’s  disdain  and  unconcern;  I 
wanted  to  know  what  it  felt  like  to  take  young 
men  with  yellow  shoes  in  my  stride,  to  be 
preoccupied,  to  forget  them  the  moment  that  we 
separated.  And  I did.  “My  name’s  Philip,”  the 
stranger  said  as  we  drove  from  Jenkins’  to  the 
drugstore.  “Philip  Coleman— usually  just  Phil,” 
and  companionably  I responded,  “Mine’s  Tommy 
Dickson.  For  the  last  year,  though,  my  father  says 
I’m  getting  big  and  should  be  called  just  Tom.” 

That  was  what  mattered  now,  the  two  of  us 
there,  and  not  the  town  at  all.  “Do  you  drive 
yourself  all  the  time?”  he  asked,  and  nonchalant 
and  off-handed  I answered,  “You  don’t  really  have 
to  drive  old  Rock.  He  just  goes,  anyway.  Wait  till 
you  see  my  chestnut  three-year-old.  Clipper  I call 
him.  Tonight  after  supper  if  you  like  you  can  take 
him  for  a ride.” 

But  since  he’d  never  learned  to  ride  at  all  he 
thought  Rock  would  do  better  for  a start,  and  then 


we  drove  back  to  the  restaurant  for  his  cornet 
and  valise. 

“Is  it  something  to  play?”  I asked  as  we  cleared 
the  town.  “Something  like  a bugle?” 

He  picked  up  the  black  leather  case  from  the 
floor  of  the  buggy  and  held  it  on  his  knee. 
“Something  like  that.  Once  I played  a bugle  too. 
A cornet’s  better,  though.” 

“And  you  mean  you  can  play  the  cornet?” 

He  nodded.  “I  play  in  a band.  At  least  I did 
play  in  a band.  Perhaps  if  I get  along  all  right 
with  stooking  I will  again  some  time.” 

It  was  later  that  I pondered  this,  how  stooking 
for  my  father  could  have  anything  to  do  with  going 
back  to  play  in  a band.  At  the  moment  I confided, 
“I’ve  never  heard  a cornet— never  even  seen  one. 
I suppose  you  still  play  sometimes — I mean  at 
night,  when  you’ve  finished  stooking.” 

Instead  of  answering  directly  he  said,  “That 
means  you’ve  never  heard  a band  either.”  There 
was  a surprise  in  his  voice,  almost  incredulity, 
but  it  was  kindly.  Somehow  I didn’t  feel  ashamed 
because  I had  lived  all  my  eleven  years  on  a prairie 
farm,  and  knew  nothing  more  than  Miss  Wiggins 
and  my  Aunt  Louise’s  gramophone.  He  went  on, 
“I  was  younger  than  you  are  now  when  I started 
playing  in  a band.  Then  I was  with  an  orchestra  a 
while — then  with  the  band  again.  It’s  all  I’ve  done 
ever  since.” 

It  made  me  feel  lonely  for  a while,  isolated 
from  the  things  in  life  that  mattered,  but, 
brightening  presently,  I asked,  “Do  you  know  a 
piece  called  Sons  of  Liberty!  Four  flats  in  four- 
four  time?” 

He  thought  hard  a minute,  and  then  shook 
his  head.  “I’m  afraid  I don’t— not  by  name 
anyway.  Could  you  whistle  a bit  of  it?” 

I whistled  two  pages,  but  he  shook  his  head. 
“A  nice  tune,  though,”  he  conceded.  “Where  did 
you  learn  it?” 

“I  haven’t  yet,”  I explained.  “Not  properly,  I 
mean.  It’s  been  my  lesson  for  the  last  two  weeks, 
but  1 can’t  keep  up  to  it.” 

He  seemed  interested,  so  1 went  on  and  told 
him  about  my  lessons  and  Miss  Wiggins,  and  how 
later  on  they  were  going  to  buy  me  a metronome 
so  that  when  I played  a piece  I wouldn’t  always 
be  running  away  with  it.  “Especially  a march.  It 
keeps  pulling  you  along  the  way  it  really  ought  to 


go  until  you’re  mixed  up  and  have  to  start  at  the 
beginning  again.  I know  I’d  do  better  if  I didn’t 
feel  that  way,  and  could  keep  slow  and  steady 
like  Miss  Wiggins.” 

But  he  said  quickly,  “No,  that’s  the  right  way 
to  feel— you’ve  just  got  to  learn  to  harness  it.  It’s 
like  old  Rock  here  and  Clipper.  The  way  you  are, 
you’re  Clipper.  But  if  you  weren’t  that  way,  if  you 
didn’t  get  excited  and  wanted  to  run  sometimes, 
you’d  just  be  Rock.  You  see?  Rock’s  easier  to 
handle  than  Clipper,  but  at  his  best  he’s  a sleepy 
old  plow-horse.  Clipper’s  harder  to  handle— he 
may  even  cost  you  some  tumbles.  But  finally  get 
him  broken  in  and  you’ve  got  a horse  that  amounts 
to  something.  You  wouldn’t  trade  him  for  a dozen 
like  Rock.” 

It  was  a good  enough  illustration,  but  it 
slandered  Rock.  And  he  was  listening.  I know— 
because  even  though  like  me  he  had  never  heard 
a cornet  before,  he  had  experience  enough  to 
accept  it  at  least  with  tact  and  manners. 

For  we  hadn’t  gone  much  farther  when  Philip, 
noticing  the  way  I kept  watching  the  case  that 
was  still  on  his  knee,  undid  the  clasps  and  took 
the  cornet  out.  It  was  a very  lovely  cornet,  shapely 
and  eloquent,  gleaming  in  the  August  sun  like 
pure  and  mellow  gold.  I couldn’t  restrain  myself 
I said,  “Play  it — play  it  now — just  a little  bit  to  lei 
me  hear.”  And  in  response,  smiling  at  m^ 
earnestness,  he  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

But  there  was  only  one  note— only  one 
fragment  of  a note— and  then  away  went  Rock 
I’d  never  have  believed  he  had  it  in  him.  With  c 
snort  and  plunge  he  was  off  the  road  and  into  the 
ditch— then  out  of  the  ditch  again  and  off  at  . 
breakneck  gallop  across  the  prairie.  There  wen 
stones  and  badger  holes,  and  he  spared  us  none 
of  them.  The  egg-crates  full  of  groceries  bouncee 
out,  then  the  tobacco,  then  my  mother’s  fao 
powder.  “Whoa,  Rock!”  I cried,  “Whoa,  Rock! 
but  in  the  rattle  and  whir  of  the  wheels  I don’B 
suppose  he  even  heard.  Philip  couldn’t  help  mucll 
because  he  had  his  cornet  to  hang  on  to.  I tried  tl 
tug  on  the  reins,  but  at  such  a rate  across  tliB 
prairie  it  took  me  all  my  time  to  keep  frorB 
following  the  groceries.  He  was  a big  horse,  Rocw 
and  once  under  way  had  to  run  himself  out.  oB 
he  may  have  thought  that  if  he  gave  us  a thorougB 
shaking-up  we  would  be  too  subdued  when  it  waB 
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over  to  feel  like  taking  him  seriously  to  task. 
Anyway,  that  was  how  it  worked  out.  All  I dared 
to  do  was  run  round  to  pat  his  sweaty  neck  and 
say,  “Good  Rock,  good  Rock— nobody’s  going  to 
hurt  you.” 

Besides  there  were  groceries  to  think  about, 
! and  my  mother’s  box  of  face  powder.  And  his 
pride  and  reputation  at  stake.  Rock  had  made  it  a 
runaway  worthy  of  the  horse  he  really  was.  We 
found  the  face  powder  smashed  open  and  one  of 
the  egg-crates  cracked.  Several  of  the  oranges  had 
rolled  down  a badger  hole,  and  couldn’t  be 
recovered.  We  spent  nearly  ten  minutes  sifting 
raisins  through  our  fingers,  and  still  they  felt  a 
little  gritty.  “There  were  extra  oranges,”  I tried  to 
encourage  Philip,  “and  I’ve  seen  my  mother  wash 
her  raisins.”  He  looked  at  me  dubiously,  and  for 
a few  minutes  longer  worked  away  trying  to  mend 
the  egg-crate. 

We  were  silent  for  the  rest  of  the  way  home. 
I We  thought  a great  deal  about  each  other,  but 
j asked  no  questions.  Even  though  it  was  safely 
I away  in  its  case  again  I could  still  feel  the  cornet’s 
I!  presence  as  if  it  were  a living  thing.  Somehow  its 
gold  shapeliness  persisted,  transfiguring  the  day, 
quickening  the  dusty  harvest  fields  to  a gleam 
and  lustre  like  its  own.  And  I felt  assured, 
involved.  Suddenly  there  was  a force  in  life,  a 
current,  an  inevitability,  carrying  me  along  too. 
The  questions  they  would  ask  when  I reached 
home — the  difficulties  in  making  them  understand 
that  faithful  old  Rock  had  really  run  away — none 
of  it  now  seemed  to  matter.  This  stranger  with 
the  white,  thin  hands,  this  gleaming  cornet  that 
as  yet  I hadn’t  even  heard,  intimately  and 
enduringly  now  they  were  my  possessions. 

When  we  reached  home  my  mother  was  civil 
and  no  more.  “Put  your  things  in  the  bunkhouse,” 
she  said,  “and  then  wash  here.  Supper’ll  be  ready 
in  about  an  hour.” 

It  was  an  uncomfortable  meal.  My  father  and 
my  mother  kept  looking  at  Philip  and  exchanging 
glances.  I told  them  about  the  cornet  and  the 
I runaway,  and  they  listened  stonily, 
i “We’ve  never  had  a harvest-hand  before  that 
, was  a musician  too,”  my  mother  said  in  a 
somewhat  thin  voice.  “I  suppose,  though,  you  do 
know  how  to  stook?” 

I was  watching  Philip  desperately  and  for  my 


sake  he  lied,  “Yes,  stooked  last  year.  I may  have  a 
blister  or  two  by  this  time  tomorrow,  but  my  hands 
will  toughen  up.” 

“You  don’t  as  a rule  do  farm  work?”  my  father 
asked. 

And  Philip  said,  “No,  not  as  a rule.” 

There  was  an  awkward  silence,  so  I tried  to 
champion  him.  “He  plays  his  cornet  in  a band. 
Ever  since  he  was  my  age — that’s  what  he  does.” 

Glances  were  exchanged  again.  The  silence 
continued. 

I had  been  half-intending  to  suggest  that  Philip 
bring  his  cornet  into  the  house  to  play  it  for  us,  I 
perhaps  playing  with  him  on  the  piano,  but  the 
parlour  with  its  genteel  plushiness  was  a room 
from  which  all  were  excluded  but  the  equally 
genteel — visitors  like  Miss  Wiggins  and  the 
minister— and  gradually  as  the  meal  progressed  I 
came  to  understand  that  Philip  and  his  cornet,  so 
far  as  my  mother  was  concerned,  had  failed  to 
qualify. 

So  I said  nothing  when  he  finished  his  supper, 
and  let  him  go  back  to  the  bunkhouse  alone. 
“Didn’t  I say  to  have  Jenkins  pick  him  out?”  my 
father  stormed  as  soon  as  he  had  gone.  “Didn’t  I 
say  somebody  big  and  strong?” 

“He’s  tall,”  I countered,  “and  there  wasn’t 
anybody  else  except  two  men,  and  it  was  the  only 
way  they’d  come.” 

“You  mean  you  didn’t  want  anybody  else.  A 
cornet  player!  Fine  stooks  he’ll  set  up.”  And  then, 
turning  to  my  mother,  “It’s  your  fault — you  and 
your  nonsense  about  music  lessons.  If  you’d  listen 
to  me  sometimes,  and  try  to  make  a man  of  him.” 

“I  do  listen  to  you,”  she  answered  quickly. 
“It’s  because  I’ve  had  to  listen  to  you  now  for 
thirteen  years  that  I’m  trying  to  make  a different 
man  of  him.  If  you’d  go  to  town  yourself  instead 
of  keeping  him  out  of  school — and  do  your  work 
in  six  days  a week  like  decent  people.  I told  you 
yesterday  that  in  the  long  run  it  would  cost  you 
dear.  ” 

I slipped  away  and  left  them.  The  chores  at 
the  stable  took  me  nearly  an  hour;  and  then, 
instead  of  returning  to  the  house,  I went  over  to 
see  Philip.  It  was  dark  now,  and  there  was  a smoky 
lantern  lit.  He  sat  on  the  only  chair,  and  in  a 
hospitable  silence  motioned  me  to  the  bed.  At 
once  he  ignored  and  accepted  me.  It  was  as  if  we 


had  always  known  each  other  and  long  outgrown 
the  need  of  conversation.  He  smoked,  and  blew 
rings  towards  the  open  where  the  warm  fall  night 
encroached.  I waited,  eager,  afraid  lest  they  call 
me  to  the  house,  yet  knowing  that  1 must  wait. 
Gradually  the  flame  in  the  lantern  smoked  the 
glass  till  scarcely  his  face  was  left  visible.  1 sat 
tense,  expectant,  wondering  who  he  was,  where 
he  came  from,  why  he  should  be  here  to  do  my 
father’s  stooking. 

There  were  no  answers,  but  presently  he 
reached  for  his  cornet.  In  the  dim,  so  soft  darkness 
I could  see  it  glow  and  quicken.  And  I remember 
still  what  a long  and  fearful  moment  it  was 
crouched  and  steeling  myself,  waiting  for  him  to 
begin. 

And  I was  right:  when  they  came  the  notes 
were  piercing,  golden  as  the  cornet  itself,  and  they 
gave  life  expanse  that  it  had  never  known  before. 
They  floated  up  against  the  night,  and  each  for  a 
moment  hung  there  clear  and  visible.  Sometimes 
they  mounted  poignant  and  sheer.  Sometimes  they 
soared  and  then,  like  a bird  alighting,  fell  and 
brushed  each  again. 

It  was  To  the  Evening  Star.  He  finished  it  and 
told  me.  He  told  me  the  names  of  all  the  pieces 
that  he  played:  an  Aue  Maria,  Song  from  India,  a 
serenade— all  bright  through  dark  like  slow, 
suspended  lightning,  chilled  sometimes  with  a 
glimpse  of  the  unknown.  Only  for  Philip  there  I 
could  not  have  endured  it.  With  my  senses  I clung 
hard  to  him — the  acrid  smell  of  his  cigarettes,  the 
tilted  profile  daubed  with  smoky  light. 

Then  abruptly  he  stood  up,  as  if 
understanding,  and  said,  “Now  we’d  better  have 
a march,  Tom— to  bring  us  back  where  we  belong. 
A cornet  can  be  good  fun,  too,  you  know.  Listen 
to  this  one  and  tell  me.” 

He  stood  erect,  head  thrown  back  exactly  like 
a picture  on  my  reader  of  a bugler  boy,  and  the 
notes  came  flashing  gallant  through  the  night  until 
the  two  of  us  went  swinging  along  in  step  with 
them  a hundred  thousand  strong.  For  this  was 
another  march  that  did  march.  It  marched  us 
miles.  It  made  the  feet  eager  and  the  heart  brave. 
It  said  that  life  was  worth  the  living  and  bright  as 
morning  shone  ahead  to  show  the  way. 

When  he  had  finished  and  put  the  cornet  away 
I said,  “There’s  a field  right  behind  the  house  that 


my  father  started  cutting  this  afternoon.  If  you 
like  we’ll  go  over  now  for  a few  minutes  and  I’ll 
show  you  how  to  stook  . . . You  see,  if  you  set 
your  sheaves  on  top  of  the  stubble  they’ll  be  over 
again  in  half  an  hour.  That’s  how  everybody  does 
at  first  but  it’s  wrong.  You’ve  got  to  push  the  butts 
down  hard,  right  to  the  ground — like  this,  so  they 
bind  with  the  stubble.  At  a good  slant,  see,  but 
not  too  much.  So  they’ll  stand  the  wind  and  still 
shed  water  if  it  rains.” 

It  was  too  dark  for  him  to  see  much,  but  he 
listened  hard  and  finally  succeeded  in  putting  up 
a stook  or  two  that  to  my  touch  seemed  firm 
enough.  Then  my  mother  called,  and  I had  to  slip 
away  fast  so  that  she  would  think  I was  coming 
from  the  bunkhouse.  “I  hope  he  stooks  as  well  as 
he  plays,”  she  said  when  I went  in.  “Just  the  same, 
you  should  have  done  as  your  father  told  you, 
and  picked  a likelier  man  to  see  us  through  the 
fall.” 

My  father  came  in  from  the  stable  then,  and 
he,  too,  had  been  listening.  With  a wondering, 
half-incredulous  little  movement  of  his  head  he 
made  acknowledgement. 

“Didn’t  I tell  you  he  could?”  I burst  out, 
encouraged  to  indulge  my  pride  in  Philip.  “Didn’t 
I tell  you  he  could  play?”  But  with  sudden  anger 
in  his  voice  he  answered,  “And  what  if  he  can! 
It’s  a man  to  stook  I want.  Just  look  at  the  hands 
on  him.  I don’t  think  he’s  ever  seen  a farm  before.” 

It  was  helplessness,  though,  not  anger. 
Helplessness  to  escape  his  wheat  when  wheat  was 
not  enough,  when  something  more  than  wheat 
had  just  revealed  itself.  Long  after  they  were  both 
asleep  I remembered,  and  with  a sharp  foreboding 
that  we  might  have  to  find  another  man,  tried 
desperately  to  sleep  myself.  “Because  if  I’m  up  in 
good  time,”  I rallied  all  my  faith  in  life,  “I’ll  be 
able  to  go  to  the  field  with  him  and  at  least  make 
sure  he’s  started  right.  And  he’ll  maybe  do.  I’ll 
ride  down  after  school  and  help  till  supper  time. 
My  father’s  reasonable.” 

Only  in  such  circumstances,  of  course,  and 
after  such  a day,  I couldn’t  sleep  till  nearly 
morning,  with  the  result  that  when  at  last  my 
mother  wakened  me  there  was  barely  time  to  dress 
and  ride  to  school.  But  of  the  day  I spent  there  I 
remember  nothing.  Nothing  except  the  midriff 
clutch  of  dread  that  made  it  a long  day— nothing. 
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i till  straddling  Clipper  at  four  again,  I galloped  him 
I straight  to  the  far  end  of  the  farm  where  Philip 
' that  morning  had  started  to  work. 

I Only  Philip,  of  course,  wasn’t  there.  I think  I 
I knew — I think  it  was  what  all  day  I had  been 
expecting.  I pulled  Clipper  up  short  and  sat  staring 
at  the  stooks.  Three  or  four  acres  of  them— 
crooked  and  dejected  as  if  he  never  heard  about 
I pushing  the  butts  down  hard  into  the  stubble.  I 
I sat  and  stared  till  Clipper  himself  swung  round 
I and  started  for  home.  He  wanted  to  run,  but 

I because  there  was  nothing  left  now  but  the  half- 
i'  mile  ahead  of  us,  I held  him  to  a walk.  Just  to 

prolong  a little  the  possibility  that  I had 
misunderstood  things.  To  wonder  within  the  limits 
; of  the  sane  and  probable  if  tonight  he  would  play 
,,  his  cornet  again. 

When  I reached  the  house  my  father  was 
• already  there,  eating  an  early  supper.  “Pm  taking 
him  back  to  town,  ” he  said  quietly.  “He  tried  hard 
::  enough— he’s  just  not  used  to  it.  The  sun  was 
a-  hot  today;  he  lasted  till  about  noon.  We’re  starting 

II  in  a few  minutes,  so  you’d  better  go  out  and  see 
i him.” 

i He  looked  older  now,  stretched  out  limp  on 
( the  bed,  his  face  haggard.  I tiptoed  close  to  him 
I anxiously,  afraid  to  speak.  He  pulled  his  mouth 
I sidewise  in  a smile  at  my  concern,  then  motioned 
|:  me  to  sit  down.  “Sorry  I didn’t  do  better,”  he  said. 
I “I’ll  have  to  come  back  another  year  and  have 
li  another  lesson.” 


I clenched  my  hands  and  clung  hard  to  this 
promise  that  I knew  he  couldn’t  keep.  I wanted 
to  rebel  against  what  was  happening,  against  the 
clumsiness  and  crudity  of  life,  but  instead  I stood 
quiet  a moment,  almost  passive,  then  wheeled 
away  and  carried  out  his  cornet  to  the  buggy.  My 
mother  was  already  there,  with  a box  of  lunch 
and  some  ointment  for  his  sunburn.  She  said  she 
was  sorry  things  had  turned  out  this  way,  and 
thanking  her  politely  he  said  he  was  sorry  too. 
My  father  looked  uncomfortable,  feeling,  no 
doubt,  that  we  were  all  unjustly  blaming 
everything  on  him.  It’s  like  that  on  a farm.  You 
always  have  to  put  the  harvest  first. 

And  that’s  all  there  is  to  tell.  He  waved  going 
through  the  gate.  I never  saw  him  again.  We 
watched  the  buggy  down  the  road  to  the  first  turn, 
then  with  a quick  resentment  in  her  voice  my 
mother  said,  “Didn’t  I say  that  the  little  he  gained 
would  in  the  long  run  cost  him  dear?  Next  time, 
he’ll  maybe  listen  to  me— and  remember  the 
Sabbath  Day.” 

What  exactly  she  was  thinking  I never  knew. 
Perhaps  of  the  crop  and  the  whole  day’s  stooking 
lost.  Perhaps  of  the  stranger  who  had  come  with 
his  cornet  for  a day,  and  then  as  meaninglessly 
gone  again.  For  she  had  been  listening,  too,  and 
she  may  have  understood.  A harvest,  however 
lean,  is  certain  every  year;  but  a cornet  at  night  is 
golden  only  once.^ 
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I knew  him  from  the  days  of  my  extreme  youth, 
because  he  made  my  father’s  boots;  inhabiting  with 
his  elder  brother  two  little  shops  let  into  one,  in  a 
small  by-street— now  no  more,  but  then  most 
fashionably  placed  in  the  West  End. 

That  tenement  had  a certain  quiet  distinction; 
there  was  no  sign  upon  its  face  that  he  made  for 
any  of  the  Royal  Family— merely  his  own  German 
name  of  Gessler  Brothers;  and  in  the  window  a 
few  pairs  of  boots.  I remember  that  it  always 
troubled  me  to  account  for  those  unvarying  boots 
in  the  window,  for  he  made  only  what  was  ordered, 
reaching  nothing  down,  and  it  seemed  so 
inconceivable  that  what  he  made  could  ever  have 
failed  to  fit.  Had  he  bought  them  to  put  there?  That, 
too,  seemed  inconceivable.  He  would  never  have 
tolerated  in  his  house  leather  on  which  he  had  not 
worked  himself.  Besides,  they  were  too  beautiful— 
a pair  of  pumps,  so  inexpressibly  slim,  the  patent 
leathers  with  cloth  tops,  making  water  come  into 
one’s  mouth,  the  tall  brown  riding-boots  with 
marvellous  sooty  glow,  as  if,  though  new,  they  had 
been  worn  a hundred  years.  Those  pairs  could  only 
have  been  made  by  one  who  saw  before  him  the 
Soul  of  Boot— so  truly  were  they  prototypes 
incarnating  the  very  spirit  of  all  footgear.  These 
thoughts,  of  course,  came  to  me  later,  though  even 
when  I was  promoted  to  him,  at  the  age  of  perhaps 
fourteen,  some  inkling  haunted  me  of  the  dignity 
of  himself  and  brother.  For  to  make  boots— such 
boots  as  he  made— seemed  to  me  then,  and  still 
seems  to  me,  mysterious  and  wonderful. 

I remember  well  my  shy  remark,  one  day,  while 
stretching  out  to  him  my  youthful  foot: 

“Isn’t  it  awfully  hard  to  do,  Mr.  Gessler?” 

And  his  answer,  given  with  a sudden  smile  from 
out  of  the  sardonic  redness  of  his  beard:  “Id  is  an 
Ardt!” 

Himself,  he  was  a little  as  if  made  from  leather, 
with  his  yellow  crinkly  reddish  hair  and  beard,  and 
neat  folds  slating  down  his  cheeks  to  the  corners 
of  his  mouth,  and  his  guttural  and  one-toned  voice; 
for  leather  is  a sardonic  substance,  and  stiff  and 
slow  of  purpose.  And  that  was  the  character  of  his 


face,  save  that  his  eyes,  which  were  grey-blue,  had 
in  them  the  simple  gravity  of  one  secretly  possessed 
by  the  Ideal.  His  elder  brother  was  so  very  like 
him — though  watery,  paler  in  every  way,  with  a 
great  industry — that  sometimes  in  early  days  I was 
not  quite  sure  of  him  until  the  interview  was  over. 
Then  I know  that  it  was  he,  if  the  words,  “I  will 
ask  my  brudder,”  had  not  been  spoken;  and,  that 
if  they  had,  it  was  his  elder  brother. 

When  one  grew  old  and  wild  and  ran  up  bills, 
one  somehow  never  ran  them  up  with  Gessler 
Brothers.  It  would  not  have  seemed  becoming  to 
go  in  there  and  stretch  out  one’s  foot  to  that  blue 
iron-spectacled  glance,  owing  him  for  more  than— 
say — two  pairs,  just  the  comfortable  reassurance 
that  one  was  still  his  client. 

For  it  was  not  possible  to  go  to  him  very  often— 
his  boots  lasted  terribly,  having  something  beyond 
the  temporary— some,  as  it  were,  essence  of  boot 
stitched  into  them. 

One  went  in,  not  as  into  most  shops,  in  the 
mood  of:  “Please  serve  me,  and  let  me  go!”  but 
restfully,  as  one  enters  a church;  and,  sitting  on 
the  single  wooden  chair,  waited— for  there  was 
never  anybody  there.  Soon,  over  the  top  edge  of 
that  sort  of  well — rather  dark,  smelling  soothingly 
of  leather — which  formed  the  shop,  there  would 
be  seen  his  face,  or  that  of  his  elder  brother,  peering 
down.  A guttural  sound,  and  the  tip-tap  of  bast 
slippers  beating  the  narrow  wooden  stairs,  and  he 
would  stand  before  on  without  coat,  a little  bent, 
in  leather  apron,  with  sleeves  turned  back, 
blinking— as  if  awakened  from  some  dream  of 
boots,  or  like  and  owl  supposed  in  daylight  and 
annoyed  at  this  interruption. 

And  I would  say:  “How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Gessler? 
Could  you  make  me  a pair  of  Russia  leather  boots?” 

Without  a word  he  would  leave  me,  retiring 
whence  he  came,  or  into  the  other  portion  of  the 
shop,  and  I would  continue  to  rest  in  the  wooden 
chair,  inhaling  the  incense  of  his  trade.  Soon  he 
would  come  back,  holding  in  his  thin,  veined  hand 
a piece  of  gold-brown  leather.  With  eyes  fixed  on 
it  he  would  remark:  “What  a beaudiful  biece!” 
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When  I,  too,  had  admired  it,  he  would  speak  again. 
“When  do  you  wand  dem?”  And  I would  say:  “To- 
morrow fordnighd?”  Or  if  he  were  his  elder  brother: 
“I  will  ask  my  brudder!” 

Then  I would  murmur:  “thank  you!  Good- 
morning, Mr.  Gessler.”  “Goot-morning!”  he  would 
reply,  still  looking  at  the  leather  in  his  hand.  And 
as  I moved  to  the  door,  I would  hear  the  tip-tap  of 
his  bast  slippers  restoring  him,  up  the  stairs,  to  his 
dream  of  boots.  But  if  it  were  some  now  kind  of 
footgear  that  he  had  not  yet  made  me,  then  indeed 
he  would  observe  ceremony — divesting  me  of  my 
boot  and  holding  it  long  in  his  hand,  looking  at  it 
with  eyes  at  once  critical  and  loving,  as  if  recalling 
the  glow  with  which  he  had  created  it  and  rebuking 
the  way  in  which  one  had  disorganized  this  master 
piece.  Then,  placing  my  foot  on  a piece  of  paper, 
he  would  two  or  three  times  tickle  the  outer  edges 
with  a pencil  and  pass  his  nervous  fingers  over 
my  toes,  feeling  himself  into  the  heart  of  my 
requirements. 

1 cannot  forget  that  day  on  which  1 had  occasion 
to  say  to  him:  “Mr.  Gessler,  that  last  pair  of  town 
walking-boots  creaked,  you  know.” 

He  looked  at  me  for  a time  without  replying, 
as  if  expecting  me  to  withdraw  or  qualify  the 
statement,  then  said: 

“Id  shouldn’d  aye  greaked.” 

“It  did.  I’m  afraid.” 

“You  goddem  wed  before  dey  found 
demselves?” 

“I  don’t  think  so.” 

At  that  he  lowered  his  eyes,  as  if  hunting  for 
memory  of  those  boots,  and  I felt  sorry  I had 
mentioned  this  grave  thing. 

“Zend  dem  back!  ” he  said;  “I  will  look  at  dem.  ” 

A feeling  of  compassion  for  my  creaking  boots 
surged  up  in  me,  so  well  could  I imagine  the 
sorrowful  long  curiosity  of  regard  which  he  would 
bend  on  them. 

“Some  boods,”  he  said  slowly,  “are  bad  from 
dirdt.  If  I can  do  noding  wid  dem,  I dake  dem  off 
your  bill.” 

Once  (once  only)  I went  absent-mindedly  into 
his  shop  in  a pair  of  boots  bought  in  an  emergency 
at  some  large  firm’s.  He  took  my  order  without 
showing  me  any  leather,  and  I could  feel  his  eyes 


penetrating  the  inferior  integument  of  my  foot.  At 
last  he  said: 

“Dose  are  nod  my  boods.” 

The  tone  was  not  one  of  anger,  nor  of  sorrow, 
not  even  of  contempt,  but  there  was  in  it  something 
quiet  that  froze  the  blood.  He  put  his  hand  down 
and  pressed  a finger  on  the  place  where  the  left 
bool,  endeavouring  to  be  fashionable,  was  not  quite 
comfortable. 

“Id  ‘urds  you  dere,”  he  said.  “Dose  big  virms’ 
ave  no  self-respect.  Drash!”  And  then,  as  if 
something  had  given  way  within  him,  he  spoke 
long  and  bitterly.  It  was  the  only  time  I ever  heard 
him  discuss  the  conditions  and  hardships  of  his 
trade. 

“Dey  get  id  all,”  he  said,  “dey  get  id  by 
advertisement,  nod  by  work.  Dey  dake  id  away 
from  us,  who  lofe  out  boods.  Id  gomes  to  this— 
bresently  I haf  no  work.  Every  year  id  gets  less— 
you  will  see.  ” And  looking  at  his  lined  face  I saw 
things  I had  never  noticed  before,  bitter  things  and 
bitter  struggle— and  what  a lot  of  grey  hairs  there 
seemed  suddenly  in  his  beard! 

As  best  I could,  I explained  the  circumstances 
of  the  purchase  of  those  ill-omened  boots.  But  his 
face  and  voice  made  so  deep  an  impression  that 
during  the  next  few  minutes  I ordered  many  pairs. 
Nemesis  fell!  They  lasted  more  terribly  than  ever. 
And  I was  not  able  conscientiously  to  go  to  him 
for  nearly  two  years. 

When  at  last  I went  I was  surprised  to  find 
that  outside  one  of  the  two  little  windows  of  his 
shop  another  name  was  painted,  also  that  of  a 
bootmaker— making,  of  course,  for  the  Royal 
Family.  The  old  familiar  boots,  no  longer  in 
dignified  isolation,  were  huddled  in  the  single 
window.  Inside,  the  now  contracted  well  of  the 
one  little  shop  was  more  scented  and  darker  than 
ever.  And  I was  longer  than  usual,  too,  before  a 
face  peered  down,  and  the  tip-tap  of  the  bast 
slippers  began.  At  last  he  stood  before  me,  and 
gazing  through  those  rusty  iron  spectacles,  said: 

“Mr. — , isn’d  it?” 

“Ah!  Mr.  Gessler,”  I stammered,  “But  your  boots 
are  really  too  good,  you  know!  See,  these  are  quite 
decent  still!”  And  I stretched  out  to  him  my  foot. 
He  looked  at  it. 


“Yes,”  he  said;  “beople  do  not  wand  good 
hoods,  id  seems.” 

To  get  away  from  his  reproachful  eyes  and  voice 
I hastily  remarked:  “What  have  you  done  to  your 
shop?” 

He  answered  quietly:  “Id  was  too  exbensif.  Do 
you  wand  some  boods?” 

I ordered  three  pairs,  though  I had  only  wanted 
two,  and  quickly  left.  I had,  I do  not  know  quite 
what  feeling  of  being  part,  in  his  mind,  of  a 
conspiracy  against  him;  or  not  perhaps  so  much 
against  him  as  against  his  idea  of  boot.  One  does 
not,  I suppose,  care  to  feel  like  that;  for  it  was 
again  many  months,  before  my  next  visit  to  his 
shop,  paid,  I remember,  with  the  feeling:  “Oh!  well, 
I can’t  leave  the  old  boy— so  here  goes!  Perhaps 
it’ll  be  his  elder  brother!” 

For  his  elder  brother,  I know,  had  not  character 
enough  to  reproach  me,  even  dumbly. 

And,  to  my  relief,  in  the  shop  there  did  appear 
to  his  elder  brother,  handling  a piece  of  leather. 

“Well,  Mr.  Gessler,”  I said,  “How  are  you?” 

He  came  close,  and  peered  at  me. 

“I  am  breddy  well,”  he  said  slowly;  “but  my 
elder  brudder  is  dead.” 

And  I saw  that  it  was  indeed  himself— but  how 
aged  and  wan!  And  never  before  had  I heard  him 
mention  his  brother.  Much  shocked,  I murmured: 
“Oh!  I am  sorry.” 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  “he  was  a good  man,  he 
made  a good  bood;  but  he  is  dead.”  And  he  touched 
the  top  of  his  head,  where  the  hair  had  suddenly 
gone  as  thin  as  it  had  been  on  that  of  his  poor 
brother,  to  indicate,  I suppose,  the  cause  of  death. 
“He  could  nod  ged  over  losing  de  Oder  shop.  Do 
you  wand  any  boods?”  And  he  held  up  the  leather 
in  his  hand.  “Ids  a beaudiful  biece.” 

I ordered  several  pairs.  It  was  very  long  before 
they  came— but  they  were  better  than  ever.  One 
simply  could  not  wear  them  out.  And  soon  after 
that  I went  abroad. 

It  was  over  a year  before  I was  again  in  London. 
And  the  first  shop  I went  to  was  my  old  friend’s.  I 
had  left  a man  of  sixty,  I came  back  to  one  of 
seventy-five,  pinched  and  worn  and  tremulous, 
who  genuinely,  this  time,  did  not  at  first  know  me. 

“Oh!  Mr.  Gessler,”  I said,  sick  at  heart;  “how 


splendid  your  boots  are!  See,  I’ve  been  wearing 
this  pair  nearly  all  the  time  I’ve  been  abroad;  and 
they’re  not  half  worn  out,  are  they?” 

He  looked  long  at  my  boots— a pair  of  Russia 
leather,  and  his  face  seemed  to  regain  steadiness. 
Putting  his  hand  on  my  instep,  he  said: 

“Do  dey  vid  you  here?  Pad  drouble  wid  dat 
bair,  I remember.” 

I assured  him  that  they  had  fitted  beautifully. 

“Do  you  wand  any  boods?”  He  said.  “I  can 
make  dem  quickly;  id  is  a slack  dime.” 

I answered:  “Please,  please!  I want  boots  all 
round— every  kind!” 

“I  will  make  a vresh  model.  Your  food  must  be 
bigger.”  And  with  utter  slowness,  he  traced  my 
foot,  and  felt  my  toes,  only  once  looking  up  to 
say; 

“Did  I dell  you  my  brudder  was  dead?” 

To  watch  him  was  painful,  so  feeble  had  he 
grown’  I was  glad  to  get  away. 

I had  given  those  boots  up,  when  one  evening 
they  came.  Opening  the  parcel,  I set  the  four  pairs 
out  in  a row.  Then  one  by  one  I tried  them  on. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  In  shape  and  fit,  in 
finish  and  quality  of  leather,  they  were  the  best  he 
had  ever  made  me.  And  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
town  walking-boots  I found  his  bill.  The  amount 
was  the  same  as  usual,  but  it  gave  me  quite  a shock. 
He  had  never  sent  it  in  till  quarter  day.  I flew 
downstairs,  and  wrote  a cheque,  and  posted  it  at 
once  with  my  own  hand.  A week  later,  passing  the 
little  street,  I thought  I would  go  in  and  tell  him 
how  splendidly  the  new  boots  fitted.  But  when  I 
came  to  where  his  shop  had  been,  his  name  was 
gone.  Still  there,  in  the  window,  were  the  slim 
pumps,  the  patent  leathers  with  cloth  tops,  the 
sooty  riding-boots. 

I went  in,  very  disturbed.  In  the  two  little 
shops — again  made  into  one— was  a young  man 
with  an  English  face. 

“Mr.  Gessler  in?”  I said. 

He  gave  me  a strange,  ingratiating  look. 

“No,  sir,”  he  said,  “no.  But  we  can  attend  to 
anything  with  pleasure.  We’ve  taken  the  shop. 
You’ve  seen  our  name,  no  doubt,  next  door.  We 
make  for  some  very  good  people.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  I said;  “but  Mr.  Gessler?” 
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“Oh!”  he  answered;  “dead.” 

“Dead!  But  I only  received  these  boots  from 
him  last  Wednesday  week.  ” 

“Ah!”  he  said;  “a  shockin’  go.  Poor  old  man 
starved  ‘imself.” 

“Good  God!” 

“Slow  starvation,  the  doctor  called  it!  You  see 
he  went  to  work  in  such  a way!  Would  keep  the 
shop  on;  wouldn’t  have  a soul  touch  his  boots 
except  himself.  When  he  got  an  order,  it  took  him 
such  a time.  People  won’t  wait.  He  lost  everybody. 
And  there  he’d  sit,  goin’  on  and  on — I will  say  that 
for  him— not  a man  in  London  made  a better  boot! 
But  look  at  the  competition!  He  never  advertised! 
Would  ‘ave  the  best  leather,  too,  and  do  it  all 
‘imself.  Well,  there  it  is.  What  could  you  expect 
with  his  idea?” 

“But  starvation—!” 

“That  may  be  a bit  flowery,  as  the  sayin’  is — 
but  1 know  myself  he  was  sittin’  over  his  boots  day 
and  night,  to  the  very  last.  You  see  1 used  to  watch 
‘im.  Never  gave  ‘imself  time  to  eat;  never  had  a 
penny  in  the  house.  All  went  in  rent  and  leather. 
How  he  lived  so  long  I don’t  know.  He  regular  let 
his  fire  go  out.  He  was  a character.  But  he  made 
good  boots.” 

“Yes,”  1 said,  “he  made  good  boots.” 

And  1 turned  quickly,  for  1 did  not  want  that 
youth  to  know  that  1 could  hardly  see. 


The  Veldt 

Ray  Bradbury 


“George,  I wish  you’d  look  at  the  nursery.” 

“What’s  wrong  with  it?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Well,  then.” 

“I  just  want  you  to  look  at  it,  is  all,  or  call  a 
psychologist  in  to  look  at  it.” 

“What  would  a psychologist  want  with  a 
nursery?” 

“You  know  very  well  what  he’d  want.”  His  wife 
paused  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  and  watched 
the  stove  busy  humming  to  itself,  making  supper 
for  four. 

“It’s  just  that  the  nursery  is  different  now  than 
it  was.” 

“All  right,  let’s  have  a look.” 

They  walked  down  the  hall  of  their 
soundproofed  Happylife  Home,  which  had  cost 
them  thirty  thousand  dollars  installed,  this  house 
which  clothed  and  fed  and  rocked  them  to  sleep 
and  played  and  sang  and  was  good  to  them.  Their 
approach  sensitized  a switch  somewhere  and  the 
nursery  light  flicked  on  when  they  came  within 
ten  feet  of  it.  Similarly,  behind  them,  in  the  halls, 
lights  went  on  and  off  as  they  left  them  behind, 
with  a soft  automaticity. 

“Well,  said  George  Hadley. 

They  stood  on  the  thatched  floor  of  the  nursery. 
It  was  forty  feet  across  by  forty  feet  long  and  thirty 
feet  high;  it  had  cost  half  again  as  much  as  the  rest 
of  the  house.  “But  nothing’s  too  good  for  our 
children,”  George  had  said. 

The  nursery  was  silent.  It  was  empty  as  a jungle 
glade  at  hot  high  noon.  The  walls  were  blank  and 
two-dimensional.  Now,  as  George  and  Lydia  Hadley 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  room,  the  walls  began  to 
purr  and  recede  into  crystalline  distance,  it  seemed, 
and  presently  an  African  veldt  appeared,  in  three 
dimensions;  on  all  sides,  in  color  reproduce  to  the 
final  pebble  and  bit  of  straw.  The  ceiling  above 
them  became  a deep  sky  with  a hot  yellow  sun. 

George  Hadley  felt  the  perspiration  start  on  his 
brow. 

“Let’s  get  out  of  the  sun,”  he  said.  “This  is  a 
little  too  real.  But  I don’t  see  anything  wrong.” 


“Wait  a moment,  you’ll  see,”  said  his  wife. 

Now  the  hidden  odorophonics  were  beginning 
to  blow  a wind  of  odour  at  the  two  people  in  the 
middle  of  the  baked  veldtland.  The  hot  straw  smell 
of  lion  grass,  the  cool  green  smell  of  the  hidden 
water  hole,  the  great  rusty  smell  of  animals,  the 
smell  of  dust  like  a red  paprika  in  the  hot  air.  And 
now  the  sound:  the  thump  of  distant  antelope  feet 
on  grassy  sod,  the  papery  rustling  of  vultures.  A 
shadow  passed  though  the  sky.  The  shadow 
flickered  on  George  Hadley’s  upturned,  sweating 
face. 

“Filthy  creatures,”  he  heard  his  wife  say. 

“The  vultures.” 

“You  see,  there  are  the  lions,  far  over,  that  way. 
Now  they’re  on  their  way  to  the  water  hole.  They’ve 
just  been  eating,”  said  Lydia.  “I  don’t  know  what.” 

“Some  animal.”  George  Hadley  put  his  hand 
up  to  shield  off  the  burning  light  form  his  squinted 
eyes.  “A  zebra  or  a baby  giraffe,  maybe.” 

“Are  you  sure?”  His  wife  sounded  peculiarly 
tense. 

“No,  it’s  a little  late  to  be  sure,”  he  said, 
amused.  “Nothing  over  there  I can  see  but  cleaned 
bone,  and  the  vultures  dropping  for  what’s  left.” 

“Did  you  hear  that  scream?”  she  asked. 

“No.” 

“About  a minute  ago?” 

“Sorry,  no.” 

The  lions  were  coming.  And  again  George 
Hadley  was  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
mechanical  genius  who  had  conceived  this  room. 
A miracle  of  efficiency  selling  for  an  absurdly  low 
price.  Every  home  should  have  one.  Oh, 
occasionally  they  frightened  you  with  their  clinical 
accuracy,  they  startled  you,  gave  you  a twinge,  but 
most  of  the  time  what  fun  for  everyone,  not  only 
your  own  son  and  daughter,  but  yourself  when 
you  felt  like  a quick  jaunt  to  a foreign  land,  a quick 
change  of  scenery.  Well,  here  it  was! 

And  here  were  the  lions  now,  fifteen  feet  away, 
so  real,  so  feverishly  and  startlingly  real  that  you 
could  feel  the  prickling  fur  on  your  hand,  and  your 
mouth  was  stuffed  with  the  dusty  upholstery  smell 
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of  their  heated  pelts,  and  the  yellow  of  them  was 
in  your  eyes  like  the  yellow  of  an  exquisite  French 
tapestry,  the  yellows  of  lions  and  summer  grass, 
and  the  sound  of  the  matted  lion  lungs  exhaling 
on  the  silent  noontide,  and  the  smell  of  meat  from 
the  panting,  dripping  mouths. 

The  lions  stood  looking  at  George  and  Lydia 
Hadley  with  terrible  green-yellow  eyes. 

“Watch  out!”  screamed  Lydia. 

The  lions  came  running  at  them. 

Lydia  bolted  and  ran.  Instinctively,  George 
sprang  after  her.  Outside,  in  the  hall,  with  the  door 
slammed,  he  was  laughing  and  she  was  crying, 
and  they  both  stood  appalled  at  the  other’s  reaction. 

“George!’ 

“Lydia!  Oh,  my  dear  poor  sweet  Lydia!” 

“They  almost  got  us!” 

“Walls,  Lydia,  remember;  crystalwalls,  that’s 
all  they  are.  Oh,  they  look  real,  I must  admit — 
Africa  in  you  parlour— but  it’s  all  dimensional, 
superreactionary,  supersensitive  color  film  and 
mental  tape  film  behind  glass  screens.  It’s  all 
odorophonics  and  sonics,  Lydia.  Here’s  my 
handkerchief.  ” 

“I’m  afraid.”  She  came  to  him  and  put  her  body 
against  him  and  cried  steadily.  “Did  you  see?  Did 
you  feeU  It’s  too  real.” 

“Now,  Lydia  ...” 

“You’ve  got  to  tell  Wendy  and  Peter  not  to  read 
any  more  on  Africa.” 

“Of  course— of  course.”  He  patted  her. 

“Promise?” 

“Sure.” 

“And  lock  the  nursery  for  a few  days  until  I get 
my  nerves  settled.” 

“You  know  how  difficult  Peter  is  about  that. 
When  I punished  him  a month  ago  by  locking  the 
nursery  for  even  a few  hours— the  tantrum  he 
threw!  And  Wendy  too.  They  live  for  the  nursery.” 

“It’s  got  to  be  locked,  that’s  all  there  is  to  it.” 

“All  right,”  Reluctantly  he  locked  the  huge  door. 
“You’ve  been  working  too  hard.  You  need  a rest.” 

“I  don’t  know — I don’t  know,”  she  said, 
blowing  her  nose,  sitting  down  in  a chair  that 
immediately  began  to  rock  and  comfort  her. 
“Maybe  I don’t  have  enough  to  do.  Maybe  I have 
time  to  think  too  much.  Why  don’t  we  shut  the 
whole  house  off  for  a few  days  and  take  a 


vacation?” 

“You  mean  you  want  to  fry  my  eggs  for  me?” 

“Yes.”  She  nodded 

“And  darn  my  socks?” 

“Yes.”  A frantic,  water-eyed  nodding. 

“And  sweep  the  house?” 

“Yes,  yes — oh,  yes!” 

“But  I thought  that’s  why  we  bought  this  house, 
so  we  wouldn’t  have  to  do  anything?” 

“That’s  just  it.  I feel  like  I don’t  belong  here. 
The  house  is  wife  and  mother  now  and  nursemaid. 
Can  I compete  with  an  African  veldt?  Can  I give  a 
bath  and  scrub  the  children  as  efficiently  or  quickly 
as  the  automatic  scrub  bath  can?  I can  not.  And  it 
isn’t  just  me.  It’s  you.  You’ve  been  awfully  nervous 
lately.  ” 

“I  suppose  I have  been  smoking  too  much.” 

“You  look  as  if  you  didn’t  know  what  to  do 
with  yourself  in  this  house,  either.  You  smoke  a 
little  more  every  morning  and  drink  a little  more 
every  afternoon  and  need  a little  more  sedative 
every  night.  You’re  beginning  to  feel  unnecessary 
too.” 

“Am  I?”  He  paused  and  tried  to  feel  into  himself 
to  see  what  was  really  there. 

“Oh  George!”  She  looked  beyond  him,  at  the 
nursery  door.  “Those  lions  can’t  get  out  of  there 
can  they?” 

He  looked  at  the  door  and  saw  it  tremble  as  if 
something  had  jumped  against  it  from  the  other 
side. 

“Of  course  not,”  he  said. 

At  dinner  they  ate  alone,  for  Wendy  and  Peter 
were  at  a special  plastic  carnival  across  town  and 
had  televised  home  to  say  they’d  be  late,  to  go  ahead 
eating.  So  George  Hadley,  bemused,  sat  watching 
the  dining-room  table  produce  warm  dishes  of  food 
from  its  mechanical  interior. 

“We  forgot  the  ketchup,”  he  said. 

“Sorry,”  said  a small  voice  within  the  table,  and 
ketchup  appeared. 

As  for  the  nursery,  thought  George  Hadley,  it 
won’t  hurt  for  the  children  to  be  locked  out  of  it 
awhile.  Too  much  of  anything  isn’t  good  for  anyone. 
And  it  was  clearly  indicated  that  the  children  had 
been  spending  a little  too  much  time  on  Africa. 
That  sun.  He  could  feel  it  on  his  neck,  still,  like  a 
hot  paw,  and  the  lions.  And  the  smell  of  blood. 


Remarkable  how  the  nursery  caught  the  telepathic 
emanations  of  the  children’s  minds  and  created 
life  to  fill  their  every  desire.  The  children  thought 
lions,  and  there  were  lions.  The  children  thought 
zebras,  and  there  were  zebras.  Sun — sun. 
Giraffes— giraffes.  Death — death. 

The  last.  He  chewed  tastelessly  on  the  meat 
that  the  table  had  cut  for  him.  Death  thoughts. 
They  were  awfully  young,  Wendy  and  Peter,  for 
death  thoughts.  Or,  no,  you  were  never  too  young, 
really.  Long  before  you  knew  what  death  was  you 
were  wishing  it  on  someone  else.  When  you  were 
two  years  old,  you  were  shooting  people  with  cap 
pistols. 

But  this— the  long,  hot  African  veldt— the  awful 
death  in  the  jaws  of  a lion.  And  repeated  again 
and  again. 

“Where  are  you  going?” 

He  didn’t  answer  Lydia.  Preoccupied,  he  let 
the  lights  glow  softly  on  ahead  of  him,  extinguished 
behind  him  as  he  padded  to  the  nursery  door.  He 
listened  against  it.  Faraway,  a lion  roared. 

He  unlocked  the  door  and  opened  it.  Just  before 
he  stepped  inside,  he  heard  a faraway  scream.  And 
then  another  roar  from  the  lions,  which  subsided 
quickly. 

He  stepped  into  Africa.  How  many  times  in 
the  last  year  had  he  opened  this  door  and  found 
Wonderland,  Alice,  the  Mock  Turtle,  or  Aladdin 
and  his  Magical  Lamp,  or  Jack  Pumpkinhead  of 
Oz,  or  Dr.  Doolittle,  or  the  cow  jumping  over  a 
very  real-appearing  moon— all  the  delightful 
contraptions  of  a make-believe  world.  How  often 
had  he  seen  Pegasus  flying  in  the  sky  ceiling,  or 
seen  fountains  of  red  fireworks,  or  heard  angel 
voices  singing.  But  now,  this  yellow  hot  Africa, 
this  bake  oven  with  murder  in  the  heat.  Perhaps 
Lydia  was  right.  Perhaps  they  needed  a little 
vacation  form  the  fantasy  which  was  growing  a 
bit  too  real  for  ten-year-old  children.  It  was  all  right 
to  exercise  one’s  mind  with  gymnastic  fantasies, 
but  when  the  lively  child  mind  settled  on  one 
pattern  . . .?  It  seemed  that  , at  a distance,  for  the 
past  month,  he  had  heard  lions  roaring,  and 
smelled  their  strong  odour  seeping  as  far  away  as 
his  study  door.  But,  being  busy,  he  had  paid  it  no 
attention. 

George  Hadley  stood  on  the  African  grassland 


alone.  The  lions  looked  up  from  their  feeding, 
watching  him.  The  only  flaw  to  the  illusion  was 
the  open  door  through  which  he  could  see  his  wife, 
far  down  the  dark  hall,  like  a framed  picture,  eating 
her  dinner  abstractedly. 

“Go  away,”  he  said  to  the  lions. 

They  did  not  go. 

He  knew  the  principle  of  the  room  exactly.  You 
sent  out  your  thoughts.  Whatever  you  thought 
would  appear. 

“Let’s  have  Alladin  and  his  lamp,”  he  snapped. 

The  veldtland  remained;  the  lions  remained. 

“Come  on,  room!  I demand  Aladdin!”  he  said. 

Nothing  happened.  The  lions  mumbled  in  their 
baked  pelts. 

“Alladin!” 

He  went  back  to  dinner.  “The  fool  room’s  out 
of  order,”  he  said.  “It  won’t  respond.” 

“Or—” 

“Or  what?” 

“Or  it  can’t  respond,”  said  Lydia,  “because  the 
children  have  thought  about  Africa  and  lions  and 
killing  so  many  days  that  the  room’s  in  a rut.” 

“Could  be.” 

“Or  Peter’s  set  it  to  remain  that  way.” 

“Set  it?” 

“He  may  have  got  into  the  machinery  and  fixed 
something.” 

“Peter  doesn’t  know  machinery.” 

“He’s  a wise  one  for  ten.  That  I.Q.  of  his  — ” 

“Nevertheless—” 

“Hello,  Mom.  Hello,  Dad.” 

The  Hadleys  turned.  Wendy  and  Peter  were 
coming  in  the  front  door,  cheeks  like  peppermint 
candy,  eyes  like  bright  blue  agate  marbles,  a smell 
of  ozone  on  their  jumpers  form  their  trip  in  the 
helicopter. 

“You’re  just  in  time  for  supper,”  said  both 
parents. 

“We’re  full  of  strawberry  ice  cream  and  hot 
dogs,”  said  the  children,  holding  hands.  “But  we’ll 
sit  and  watch.” 

“Yes,  come  tell  us  about  the  nursery,”  said 
George  Hadley. 

The  brother  and  sister  blinked  at  him  and  then 
at  each  other.  “Nursery?” 

“All  about  Africa  and  everything,”  said  the 
father  with  false  joviality. 
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“I  don’t  understand,”  said  Peter. 

“Your  mother  and  I were  just  travelling  through 
Africa  with  rod  and  reel:  Tom  Swift  and  his  Electric 
Lion,”  said  George  Hadley. 

“There’s  no  Africa  in  the  nursery,”  said  Peter 
simply. 

“Oh,  come  not,  Peter.  We  know  better.” 

“I  don’t  remember  any  Africa,”  said  Peter  to 
Wendy.  “Do  you?” 

“No.” 

“Run  see  and  come  tell.” 

She  obeyed. 

“Wendy,  come  back  here!  ” said  George  Hadley, 
but  she  was  gone.  The  house  lights  followed  her 
like  a flock  of  fireflies.  Too  late,  he  realized  he  had 
forgotten  to  lock  the  nursery  door  after  his  last 
inspection. 

“Wendy’ll  look  and  come  tell  us,”  said  Peter. 

“She  doesn’t  have  to  tell  me.  I’ve  seen  it.” 

“I’m  sure  you’re  mistaken.  Father.” 

“I’m  not,  Peter.  Gome  along  now.” 

But  Wendy  was  back.  “It’s  not  Africa,”  she  said 
breathlessly. 

“We’ll  see  about  this,”  said  George  Hadley,  and 
they  all  walked  down  the  hall  together  and  opened 
the  nursery  door. 

There  was  a green,  lovely  forest,  a lovely  river, 
a purple  mountain,  high  voices  singing,  and  Rima, 
lovely  an  mysterious,  lurking  in  the  trees  with 
colorful  flights  of  butterflies,  like  aminated 
bouquets,  lingering  on  her  long  hair.  The  African 
veldland  was  gone.  The  lions  were  gone.  Only  Rima 
was  here  now,  singing  a song  so  beautiful  that  it 
brought  tears  to  your  eyes. 

George  Hadley  looked  in  at  the  changed  scene. 
“Go  to  bed,”  he  said  to  the  children. 

They  opened  their  mouths. 

“You  heard  me,”  he  said. 

They  went  off  to  the  air  closet,  where  a wind 
sucked  them  like  brown  leaves  up  the  flue  to  their 
slumber  rooms. 

George  Hadley  walked  through  the  singing 
glade  and  picked  up  something  that  lay  in  the 
corner  near  where  the  lions  had  been.  He  walked 
slowly  back  to  his  wife. 

“What  is  that?”  she  asked. 

“An  old  wallet  of  mine,”  he  said. 

He  showed  it  to  her.  The  smell  of  hot  grass 


was  on  it  and  the  smell  of  lion.  There  were  drops 
of  saliva  on  it,  it  had  been  chewed,  and  there  were 
blood  smears  on  both  sides. 

He  closed  the  nursery  door  and  locked  it,  tight. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  was  still  awake 
and  he  knew  his  wife  was  awake.  “Do  you  think 
Wendy  changed  it?”  she  said  at  last,  in  the  dark 
room. 

“Of  course.” 

“Made  it  from  a veldt  into  a forest  and  put 
Rima  there  instead  of  lions?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“I  don’t  know.  But  it’s  staying  locked  until  I 
find  out.” 

“How  did  your  wallet  get  there?” 

“I  don’t  know  anything,”  he  said,  “except  that 
I’m  beginning  to  be  sorry  we  bought  that  room  for 
the  children.  If  children  are  neurotic  at  all,  a room 
like  that—” 

“It’s  supposed  to  help  them  work  off  their 
neuroses  in  a healthful  way.” 

“I’m  starting  to  wonder.”  He  stared  at  the 
ceiling. 

“We’ve  given  the  children  everything  they  ever 
wanted.  Is  this  our  reward — secrecy, 
disobedience?” 

“Who  was  it  said,  ‘Ghildren  are  carpets,  they 
should  be  stepped  on  occasionally’?  We’ve  never 
lifted  a hand.  They’re  insufferable— let’s  admit  it. 
They  come  and  go  when  they  like;  they  treat  us  as 
if  we  were  offspring.  They’re  spoiled  and  we’re 
spoiled.” 

“They’ve  been  acting  funny  ever  since  you 
forbade  them  to  take  the  rocket  to  New  York  a few 
months  ago.” 

“They’re  not  old  enough  to  do  that  alone,  I 
explained.” 

“Nevertheless,  I’ve  noticed  they’ve  been 
decidedly  cool  toward  us  since.” 

“I  think  I’ll  have  David  McGlean  come 
tomorrow  morning  to  have  a look  at  Africa.” 

“But  it’s  not  Africa  now,  it’s  Green  Mansions 
country  and  Rima.” 

“I  have  a feeling  it’ll  be  Africa  again  before 
then.” 

A moment  later  they  heard  the  screams. 

Two  screams.  Two  people  screaming  from 
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downstairs,  and  then  a roar  of  lions. 

“Wendy  and  Peter  aren’t  in  their  rooms,”  said 
his  wife. 

He  lay  in  his  bed  with  his  beating  heart.  “No,” 
he  said.  “They’ve  broken  into  the  nursery.” 

“Those  screams — they  sound  familiar.” 

“Do  they?” 

“Yes,  awfully.” 

And  although  their  beds  tried  hard,  the  two 
adults  couldn’t  be  rocked  to  sleep  for  another  hour. 
A smell  of  cats  was  in  the  night  air. 

“Father?”  said  Peter. 

“Yes.” 

Peter  looked  at  his  shoes.  He  never  looked  at 
his  father  any  more,  nor  at  his  mother.  “You  aren’t 
going  to  lock  up  the  nursery  for  good,  are  you?” 

“That  all  depends.” 

“On  what?”  snapped  Peter. 

“On  you  and  your  sister.  If  you  intersperse  this 
Africa  with  a little  variety — oh,  Sweden  perhaps, 
or  Denmark  or  China — ” 

“I  thought  we  were  free  to  play  as  we  wished.” 

“You  are,  within  reasonable  bounds.” 

“What’s  wrong  with  Africa,  Father?” 

“Oh,  so  now  you  admit  you  have  been 
conjuring  up  Africa,  so  you?” 

“I  wouldn’t  want  the  nursery  locked  up,”  said 
Peter  coldly. 

“Ever.  ” 

“Matter  of  fact,  we’re  thinking  of  turning  the 
whole  house  off  for  about  a month.  Live  sort  of  a 
carefree  one-for-all  existence.” 

“That  sounds  dreadful!  Would  I have  to  tie  my 
own  shoes  instead  of  letting  the  shoe  tier  do  it? 
And  brush  my  own  teeth  and  comb  my  hair  and 
give  myself  a bath?” 

“It  would  be  fun  for  a change,  don’t  you  think?” 

“No,  it  would  be  horrid.  I didn’t  like  it  when 
you  took  out  the  picture  painter  last  month.” 

“That’s  because  I wanted  you  to  learn  to  paint 
all  by  yourself,  son.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  do  anything  but  look  and  listen 
and  smell;  what  else  is  there  to  do?” 

“All  right,  go  play  in  Africa.” 

“Will  you  shut  off  the  house  sometime  soon?” 

“We’re  considering  it.” 

“I  don’t  think  you’d  better  consider  it  any  more, 


Father.  ” 

“I  won’t  have  any  threats  from  my  son!” 

“Very  well.”  And  Peter  strolled  off  to  the 
nursery. 

“Am  I on  time?”  said  Dan  McClean. 

“Breakfast?”  asked  George  Hadley. 

“Thanks,  had  some.  What’s  the  trouble?” 

“David,  you’re  a psychologist.” 

“I  should  hope  so.” 

“Well,  then,  have  a look  at  our  nursery.  You 
saw  it  a year  ago  when  you  dropped  by;  did  you 
notice  anything  peculiar  about  it  then?” 

“Can’t  say  I did;  the  usual  violence,  a tendency 
toward  a slight  paranoia  here  or  there,  usual  in 
children  because  they  feel  persecuted  by  parents 
constantly,  but,  oh,  really  nothing. 

They  walked  down  the  hall.  “I  locked  the 
nursery  up,”  explained  the  father,  “and  the  children 
broke  back  into  it  during  the  night.  I let  them  stay 
so  they  could  form  the  patterns  for  you  to  see.” 

There  was  a terrible  screaming  from  the 
nursery. 

“There  it  is,”  said  George  Hadley.  “See  what 
you  make  of  it.” 

They  walked  in  on  the  children  without 
rapping. 

The  screams  had  faded.  The  lions  were  feeding. 

“Run  outside  a moment,  children,”  said  George 
Hadley.  “No,  don’t  change  the  mental  combination. 
Leave  the  walls  as  they  are.  Get!” 

With  the  children  gone,  the  two  men  stood 
studying  the  lions  clustered  at  a distance,  eating 
with  great  relish  what  ever  it  was  they  had  caught. 

“I  wish  I knew  what  it  was,”  said  George 
Hadley.  “Sometimes  I can  almost  see.  Do  you  think 
if  I brought  high-powered  binoculars  here  and  — ” 

David  McClean  laughed  dryly.  “Hardly.”  He 
turned  to  study  all  four  walls.  “How  long  has  this 
been  going  on?” 

“A  little  over  a month.” 

“It  certainly  doesn’t  feel  good.” 

“I  want  facts,  not  feelings.” 

“My  dear  George,  a psychologist  never  saw  a 
fact  in  his  life.  He  only  hears  about  feelings;  vague 
things.  This  doesn’t  feel  good,  I tell  you.  Trust  my 
hunches  and  my  instincts.  I have  a nose  for 
something  bad.  This  is  very  bad.  My  advice  to  you 
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is  to  have  the  whole  damn  room  torn  down  and 
your  children  brought  to  me  every  day  during  the 
next  year  for  treatment.” 

“Is  it  that  bad?” 

“I’m  afraid  so.  One  of  the  original  uses  of  these 
nurseries  was  os  that  we  could  study  the  patterns 
left  on  the  walls  by  the  child’s  mind,  study  at  our 
leisure,  and  help  the  child.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  room  has  become  a channel  toward— 
destructive  thoughts,  instead  of  a release  away  from 
them.” 

“Didn’t  you  sense  this  before?” 

“I  sensed  only  that  you  had  spoiled  your 
children  more  than  most.  And  now  you’re  letting 
them  down  in  some  way.  What  way?” 

“1  wouldn’t  let  them  go  to  New  York.” 

“What  else?” 

“I’ve  taken  a few  machines  from  the  house  and 
threatened  them,  a month  ago,  with  closing  up 
the  nursery  unless  they  did  their  homework.  1 did 
close  it  for  a few  days  to  show  I meant  business.” 

“Ah,  ha!” 

“Does  that  mean  anything?” 

“Everything.  Where  before  they  had  a Santa 
Clause  now  they  have  a Scrooge.  Children  prefer 
Santas.  You’ve  let  this  room,  and  this  house  replace 
you  and  your  wife  in  your  children’s  affections. 
This  room  is  their  mother  and  father,  far  more 
important  in  their  lives  than  their  real  parents,  and 
now  you  come  along  and  want  to  shut  it  off.  No 
wonder  there’s  hatred  here.  You  can  feel  it  coming 
out  of  the  sky.  Feel  that  sun.  George,  you’ll  have  to 
change  your  life.  Like  too  many  others,  you’ve  built 
it  around  creature  comforts.  Why  you’d  starve 
tomorrow  if  something  went  wrong  in  your  kitchen. 
You  wouldn’t  know  how  to  tap  an  egg. 
Nevertheless,  turn  everything  off.  Start  new.  It’ll 
take  time.  But  we’ll  make  good  children  out  of  bad 
in  a year,  wait  and  see.  ” 

“But  won’t  the  shock  be  too  much  for  the 
children,  shutting  the  room  up  abruptly,  for  good?” 

“I  don’t  want  them  going  any  deeper  into  this, 
that’s  all.” 

The  lions  were  finished  with  their  red  feast. 

The  lions  were  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
clearing  watching  the  two  men. 

“Now  I’m  feeling  persecuted,”  said  McClean. 
“Let’s  get  out  of  here.  1 never  have  cared  for  these 


damned  rooms.  Make  me  nervous.” 

“The  lions  look  real,  don’t  they?”  said  George 
Hadley.  “1  don’t  suppose  there’s  any  way — ” 

“What?” 

“ — that  they  could  become  real?” 

“Not  that  1 know.” 

“Some  flaw  in  the  machinery,  a tampering  or 
something?” 

“No.” 

They  went  to  the  door. 

“I  don’t  imagine  the  room  will  like  being  turned 
off,”  said  the  father. 

“Nothing  ever  likes  to  die — even  a room.” 

“1  wonder  if  it  hates  me  for  wanting  to  switch 
it  off?” 

“Paranoia  is  thick  around  here  today,”  said 
David  McClean.  “You  can  follow  it  like  a spoor. 
Hello.”  He  bent  and  picked  up  a bloody  scarf.  “This 
is  yours?” 

“No.”  George  Hadley’s  face  was  rigid.  “It 
belongs  to  Lydia.”  They  went  to  the  fuse  box 
together  and  threw  the  switch  that  killed  the 
nursery. 

The  two  children  were  in  hysterics.  They 
screamed  and  pranced  and  threw  things.  They 
yelled  and  sobbed  and  swore  and  jumped  at  the 
furniture. 

“You  can’t  do  that  to  the  nursery,  you  can’t!” 

“Now,  children.” 

The  children  flung  themselves  onto  a couch, 
weeping. 

“George,”  said  Lydia  Hadley,  “turn  on  the 
nursery,  just  for  a few  moments.  You  can’t  be  so 
abrupt.” 

“No.” 

“You  can’t  be  so  cruel.” 

“Lydia,  it’s  off,  and  it  stays  off.  And  the  whole 
damn  house  dies  as  of  here  and  now.  The  more  1 
see  of  the  mess  we’ve  put  ourselves  in,  the  more  it 
sickens  me.  We’ve  been  contemplating  our 
mechanical,  electronic  navels  for  too  long.  My  God, 
how  we  need  a breath  of  honest  air!” 

And  he  marched  about  the  house  turning  off 
the  voice  clocks,  the  stoves,  the  heaters,  the  shoe 
shiners,  the  shoe  lacers,  the  body  scrubbers  and 
swabbers  and  massagers,  and  every  other  machine 
he  could  put  his  hand  to. 

The  house  was  full  of  dead  bodies,  it  seemed. 


It  felt  like  a mechanical  cemetery.  So  silent.  None 
of  the  humming  hidden  energy  of  machines  waiting 
to  function  at  the  tap  of  a button. 

“Don’t  let  them  do  it!”  wailed  Peter  at  the 
ceiling,  as  if  he  was  talking  to  the  house,  the 
nursery.  “Don’t  let  Father  kill  everything.”  He 
turned  to  his  father.  “Oh,  I hate  you!” 

“Insults  won’t  get  you  anywhere.” 

“I  wish  you  were  dead!” 

“We  were,  for  a long  while.  Now  we’re  going 
to  really  start  living.  Instead  of  being  handled  and 
massaged,  we’re  going  to  live.” 

Wendy  was  still  crying  and  Peter  joined  her 
again.  “Just  a moment,  just  one  moment,  just 
another  moment  of  nursery,”  they  wailed. 

“Oh,  George,”  said  the  wife,  “it  can’t  hurt.” 

“All  right— all  right,  if  they’ll  only  just  shut  up. 
One  minute,  mind  you,  and  then  off  forever.” 

“Daddy,  Daddy,  Daddy!”  sang  the  children, 
smiling  with  wet  faces. 

“And  then  we’re  going  on  a vacation.  David 
McClean  is  coming  back  in  half  an  hour  to  help  us 
move  out  and  get  to  the  airport.  I’m  going  to  dress. 
You  turn  the  nursery  on  for  a minute,  Lydia,  just  a 
minute,  mind  you.” 

And  the  three  of  them  went  babbling  off  while 
he  let  himself  be  vacuumed  upstairs  through  the 
air  flue  and  set  about  dressing  himself.  A minute 
later  Lydia  appeared. 

“I’ll  be  glad  when  we  get  away,”  she  sighed. 

“Did  you  leave  them  in  the  nursery?” 

“I  wanted  to  dress  too.  Oh,  that  horrid  Africa. 
What  can  they  see  in  it?” 

“Well,  in  five  minutes  we’ll  be  on  out  way  to 
Iowa.  Lord,  how  did  we  ever  get  in  this  house? 
What  prompted  us  to  buy  a nightmare?” 

“Pride,  money,  foolishness.” 

“I  think  we’d  better  get  downstairs  before  those 
kids  get  engrossed  with  those  damned  beasts 
again.” 

Just  then  they  heard  the  children  calling, 
“Daddy,  Mommy,  come  quick— quick!” 

They  went  downstairs  in  the  air  flue  and  ran 
down  the  hall.  The  children  were  nowhere  in  sight. 
“Peter,  Wendy?” 


The  door  slammed. 

“Wendy,  Peter!” 

George  Hadley  and  his  wife  whirled  and  ran 
back  to  the  door. 

“Open  the  door!”  cried  George  Hadley,  trying 
the  knob.  “Why,  they’ve  locked  it  from  the  outside! 
Peter!”  He  beat  at  the  door.  “Open  up!” 

He  heard  Peter’s  voice  outside,  against  the  door. 

“Don’t  let  them  switch  off  the  nursery  and  the 
house,”  he  was  saying. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hadley  beat  at  the  door. 
“Now,  don’t  be  ridiculous,  children.  It’s  time  to 
go.  Mr.  McClean’ll  be  here  in  a minute  and  ...” 

And  then  they  heard  the  sounds. 

The  lions  on  three  sides  of  them,  in  the  yellow 
veldt  grass,  padding  through  the  dry  straw, 
rumbling  and  roaring  in  their  throats. 

The  lions. 

Mr.  Hadley  looked  at  his  wife  and  they  turned 
and  looked  back  at  the  beasts  edging  slowly 
forward,  crouching,  tails  stiff. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hadley  screamed. 

And  suddenly  they  realized  why  those  other 
screams  had  sounded  familiar. 

“Well,  here  I am,”  said  David  McClean  in  the 
nursery  doorway.  “Oh  hello.”  He  stared  at  the  two 
children  seated  in  the  center  of  the  open  glade 
eating  a little  picnic  lunch.  Beyond  them  was  the 
water  hole  and  the  yellow  veldtland;  about  was 
the  hot  sun.  He  began  to  perspire.  “Where  are  your 
father  and  mother?” 

The  children  looked  up  and  smiled.  “Oh,  they’ll 
be  here  directly.” 

“Good,  we  must  get  going.”  At  a distance  Mr. 
McClean  saw  the  lions  fighting  and  clawing  and 
then  quieting  down  to  feed  in  silence  under  the 
shady  trees. 

He  squinted  at  the  lions  with  his  hand  up  to 
his  eyes. 

Now  the  lions  were  done  feeding.  They  moved 
to  the  water  hole  to  drink. 

A shadow  flickered  over  Mr.  McClean’s  hot 
face.  Many  shadows  flickered.  The  vultures  were 
dropping  down  the  blazing  sky. 

“A  cup  of  tea?”  asked  Wendy  in  the  silence.' 


' Ray  Bradbury,  "The  Veldt”  in  The  Stories  of  Ray  Bradbury.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Don  Congdon  Associates,  Inc.  © 1950  by  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.,  renewed  1977  by  Ray  Bradbury. 
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Day  of  the  Butterfly 


Alice  Munro 


Ido  not  remember  when  Myra  Sayla  came  to 
town,  though  she  must  have  been  in  our  class 
at  school  for  two  or  three  years.  I started 
remembering  her  in  the  last  year,  when  her  little 
brother  Jimmy  Sayla  was  in  Grade  One.  Jimmy 
Sayla  was  not  used  to  going  to  the  bathroom  by 
himself  and  he  would  have  to  come  to  the  Grade 
Six  door  and  ask  for  Myra  and  she  would  take 
him  downstairs.  Quite  often  he  would  not  get  to 
Myra  in  time  and  there  would  be  a big  dark  stain 
on  his  little  button-on  cotton  pants.  Then  Myra 
had  to  come  and  ask  the  teacher:  “Please  may  1 
take  my  brother  home,  he  has  wet  himself?” 

That  was  what  she  said  the  first  time  and 
everybody  in  the  front  seats  heard  her — though 
Myra’s  voice  was  the  lightest  singsong— and  there 
was  a muted  giggling  which  alerted  the  rest  of 
the  class.  Our  teacher,  a cold  gentle  girl  who  wore 
glasses  with  thin  gold  rims  and  in  the  stiff 
solicitude  of  certain  poses  resembled  a giraffe, 
wrote  something  on  a piece  of  paper  and  showed 
it  to  Myra.  And  Myra  recited  uncertainly:  “My 
brother  has  had  an  accident,  please,  teacher.  ” 
Everybody  knew  of  Jimmy  Sayla’s  shame  and 
at  recess  (if  he  was  not  being  kept  in,  as  he  often 
was,  for  doing  something  he  shouldn’t  do  in 
school)  he  did  not  dare  go  out  on  the  school 
grounds,  where  the  other  little  boys,  and  some 
bigger  ones,  were  waiting  to  chase  him  and  corner 
him  against  the  back  fence  and  thrash  him  with 
tree  branches.  He  had  to  stay  with  Myra.  But  at 
our  school  there  were  the  two  sides,  the  Boys’ 
Side  and  the  Girls’  Side,  and  it  was  believed  that 
if  you  so  much  as  stepped  on  the  side  that  was 
not  your  own  you  might  easily  get  the  strap. 
Jimmy  could  not  go  out  on  the  Girls’  Side  and 
Myra  could  not  go  out  on  the  Boys’  Side,  and  no 
one  was  allowed  to  stay  in  the  school  unless  it 
was  raining  or  snowing.  So  Myra  and  Jimmy  spent 
every  recess  standing  in  the  little  back  porch 
between  the  two  sides.  Perhaps  they  watched  the 
baseball  games,  the  tag  and  skipping  and  building 
of  leaf  houses  in  the  fall  and  snow  forts  in  the 
winter;  perhaps  they  did  not  watch  at  all. 
Whenever  you  happened  to  look  at  them  their 


heads  were  slightly  bent,  their  narrow  bodies 
hunched  in,  quite  still.  They  had  long  smooth  oval 
faces,  melancholy  and  discreet— dark,  oily, 
shining  hair.  The  little  boy’s  was  long,  clipped  at 
home,  and  Myra’s  was  worn  in  heavy  braids  coiled 
on  top  of  her  head  so  that  she  looked,  from  a 
distance,  as  if  she  was  wearing  a turban  too  big 
for  her.  Over  their  dark  eyes  the  lids  were  never 
fully  raised;  they  had  a weary  look.  But  it  was 
more  than  that.  They  were  like  children  in  a 
medieval  painting,  they  were  small  figures  carved 
of  wood,  for  worship  or  magic,  with  faces  smooth 
and  aged,  and  meekly,  cryptically 
uncommunicative. 

Most  of  the  teachers  at  our  school  had  been 
teaching  for  a long  time  and  at  recess  they  would 
disappear  into  the  teachers’  room  and  not  bother 
us.  But  our  own  teacher,  the  young  woman  of  the 
fragile  gold-rimmed  glasses,  was  apt  to  watch  us 
from  a window  and  sometimes  come  out,  looking 
brisk  and  uncomfortable,  to  stop  a fight  among 
the  little  girls  or  start  a running  game  among  the 
big  ones,  who  had  been  huddled  together  playing 
Truth  or  Secrets.  One  day  she  came  out  and  called, 
“Girls  in  Grade  Six,  I want  to  talk  to  you!”  She 
smiled  persuasively,  earnestly,  and  with  dreadful 
unease,  showing  fine  gold  rims  around  her  teeth. 
She  said,  “There  is  a girl  in  Grade  Six  called  Myra 
Sayla.  She  is  in  your  grade,  isn’t  she?” 

We  mumbled.  But  there  was  a coo  from  Gladys 
Healey.  ”Yes,  Miss  Darling!” 

“Well,  why  is  she  never  playing  with  the  rest 
of  you?  Every  day  1 see  her  standing  in  the  back 
porch,  never  playing.  Do  you  think  she  looks  very 
happy  standing  back  there?  Do  you  think  you 
would  be  very  happy,  if  you  were  left  back  there?” 

Nobody  answered;  we  faced  Miss  Darling,  all 
respectful,  self-possessed,  and  bored  with  the 
unreality  of  her  question.  Then  Gladys  said,  “Myra 
can’t  come  out  with  us.  Miss  Darling.  Myra  has 
to  look  after  her  little  brother!” 

“Oh,”  said  Miss  Darling  dubiously.  “Well  you 
ought  to  try  to  be  nicer  to  her  anyway.  Don’t  you 
think  so?  Don’t  you?  You  will  try  to  be  nicer,  won’t 
you?  I know  you  will!”  Poor  Miss  Darling!  Her 


campaigns  were  soon  confused,  her  persuasions 
turned  to  bleating  and  uncertain  pleas. 

When  she  had  gone  Gladys  Healey  said  softly, 
“You  will  try  to  be  nicer,  won’t  you?  1 know  you 
will.”  and  then  drawing  her  lip  back  over  her  big 
teeth  she  yelled  exuberantly,  “I  don’t  care  if  it 
rains  or  freezes.”  She  went  through  the  whole 
verse  and  ending  it  with  a spectacular  twirl  of 
her  Royal  Stuart  tartan  skirt.  Mr.  Healey  ran  a Dry 
Goods  and  Ladies’  Wear,  and  his  daughter’s 
leadership  of  our  class  was  partly  due  to  her 
flashing  plaid  skirts  and  organdie  blouses  and 
velvet  jackets  with  brass  buttons,  but  also  to  her 
early-maturing  bust  and  the  fine  brutal  force  of 
her  personality.  Now  we  all  began  to  imitate  Miss 
Darling. 

We  had  not  paid  attention  to  Myra  before  this. 
But  now  a game  was  developed;  it  started  with 
saying,  “Let’s  be  nice  to  Myra!”  Then  we  would 
walk  up  to  her  in  formal  groups  of  three  or  four 
and  at  a signal,  say  together,  “Hel-lo  Myra,  Hello 
My-ra!  ” and  follow  up  with  something  like,  “What 
do  you  wash  your  hair  in,  Myra,  it’s  so  nice  and 
shiny,  My-ra.”  “Oh  she  washes  it  in  cod-liver  oil, 
don’t  you,  Myra,  she  washes  it  in  cod-liver  oil, 
can’t  you  smell  it?” 

And  to  tell  the  truth  there  was  a smell  about 
Myra,  but  it  was  a rotten-sweetish  smell  as  of  bad 
fruit.  That  was  what  the  Saylas  did,  kept  a little 
fruit  store.  Her  father  sat  all  day  on  a stool  by  the 
window,  with  his  shirt  open  over  his  swelling 
stomach  and  tufts  of  black  hair  showing  around 
his  belly  button;  he  chewed  garlic.  But  if  you  went 
into  the  store  it  was  Mrs.  Sayla  who  came  to  wait 
on  you,  appearing  silently  between  the  limp  print 
curtains  hung  across  the  back  of  the  store.  Her 
hair  was  crimped  in  black  waves  and  she  smiled 
with  her  full  lips  held  together,  stretched  as  far  a 
they  would  go;  she  told  you  the  price  in  a little 
rapping  voice,  daring  you  to  challenge  her  and, 
when  you  did  not,  handed  you  the  bag  of  fruit 
with  open  mockery  in  her  eyes. 

One  morning  in  the  winter  1 was  walking  up 
the  school  hill  very  early;  a neighbour  had  given 
me  a ride  into  town.  1 lived  about  half  a mile  out 
of  town,  on  a farm,  and  1 should  not  have  been 
going  to  the  town  school  at  all,  but  to  a country 
school  nearby  where  there  were  half  a dozen 
pupils  and  a teacher  a little  demented  since  her 


change  of  life.  But  my  mother,  who  was  an 
ambitious  woman,  had  prevailed  on  the  town 
trustees  to  accept  me  and  my  father  to  pay  the 
extra  tuition,  and  I went  to  school  in  town.  I was 
the  only  one  in  the  class  who  carried  a lunch  pail 
and  ate  peanut-butter  sandwiches  in  the  high, 
bare,  mustard-coloured  cloakroom,  the  only  one 
who  ever  had  to  wear  rubber  boots  in  the  spring, 
when  the  roads  were  heavy  with  mud.  I felt  a 
little  danger,  on  account  of  this;  but  I could  not 
tell  exactly  what  it  was. 

I saw  Myra  and  Jimmy  ahead  of  me  on  the 
hill;  they  always  went  to  school  very  early— 
sometimes  so  early  that  they  had  to  stand  outside 
waiting  for  the  janitor  to  open  the  door.  They  were 
walking  slowly,  and  now  and  then  Myra  half 
turned  around.  I had  often  loitered  in  that  way, 
wanting  to  walk  with  some  important  girl  who 
was  behind  me,  and  not  quite  daring  to  stop  and 
wait.  Now  it  occurred  to  me  that  Myra  might  be 
doing  this  with  me.  I did  not  know  what  to  do.  I 
could  not  afford  to  be  seen  walking  with  her,  and 
I did  not  even  want  to— but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  flattery  of  those  humble,  hopeful  turnings  was 
not  lost  on  me.  A role  was  shaping  for  me  that  I 
could  not  resist  playing.  I felt  a great  pleasurable 
rush  of  self-conscious  benevolence;  before  I 
thought  what  I was  doing  I called,  “Myra!  Hey, 
Myra,  wait  up,  I got  some  Cracker  Jack!”  and  1 
quickened  my  pace  as  she  stopped. 

Myra  waited,  but  she  did  not  look  at  me;  she 
waited  in  the  withdrawn  and  rigid  attitude  with 
which  she  always  met  us.  Perhaps  she  thought  1 
was  playing  a trick  on  her,  perhaps  she  expected 
me  to  run  past  and  throw  an  empty  Cracker  Jack 
box  in  her  face.  And  1 opened  the  box  and  held  it 
out  to  her.  She  took  a little.  Jimmy  ducked  behind 
her  coat  and  would  not  take  any  when  I offered 
the  box  to  him. 

“He’s  shy,”  1 said  reassuringly.  “A  lot  of  little 
kids  are  shy  like  that.  He’ll  probably  grow  out  of 
it.” 

“Yes,”  said  Myra. 

“1  have  a brother  four,”  1 said.  “He’s  awfully 
shy.”  He  wasn’t.  “Have  some  more  Cracker  Jack,” 
1 said.  “1  used  to  eat  Cracker  Jack  all  the  time  but 
1 don’t  any  more.  1 think  it’s  bad  for  your 
complexion.” 

There  was  a silence. 
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“Do  you  like  Art?”  said  Myra  faintly. 

“No,  I like  Social  Studies  and  Spelling  and 
Health.” 

“I  like  Art  and  Arithmetic.”  Myra  could  add 
and  multiply  in  her  head  faster  than  anyone  else 
in  the  class. 

“I  wish  I was  as  good  as  you.  In  Arithmetic,” 
I said,  and  felt  magnanimous. 

“But  I am  no  good  at  Spelling,”  said  Myra.  “I 
make  the  most  mistakes,  Fll  fail  maybe.”  She  did 
not  sound  unhappy  about  this,  but  pleased  to  have 
such  a thing  to  say.  She  kept  her  head  turned 
away  from  me  staring  at  the  dirty  snowbanks 
along  Victoria  Street,  and  as  she  talked  she  made 
a sound  as  if  she  was  wetting  her  lips  with  her 
tongue. 

“You  won’t  fail,”  I said.  “You  are  good  in 
Arithmetic.  What  are  you  going  to  be  when  you 
grow  up?” 

She  looked  bewildered.  “I  will  help  my 
mother,”  she  said.  “And  work  in  the  store.” 

“Well  1 am  going  to  be  an  airplane  hostess,”  I 
said.  “But  don’t  mention  it  to  anybody.  I haven’t 
told  many  people.” 

“No,  I won’t,”  said  Myra.  “Do  you  read  Steve 
Canyon  in  the  paper?” 

“Yes.”  It  was  queer  to  think  that  Myra,  too, 
read  the  comics,  or  that  she  did  anything  at  all, 
apart  from  her  role  at  the  school.  “Do  you  read 
Rip  Kirby?” 

“Do  you  read  Orphan  Annie?” 

“Do  you  read  Betsy  and  the  Boys?” 

“You  haven’t  had  hardly  any  Cracker  Jack,”  I 
said.  “Have  some.  Take  a whole  handful.” 

Myra  looked  into  the  box.  “There’s  a prize  in 
there,”  she  said.  She  pulled  it  out.  It  was  a brooch, 
a little  tin  butterfly,  painted  gold  with  bits  of 
coloured  glass  stuck  onto  it  to  look  like  jewels. 
She  held  it  in  her  brown  hand,  smiling  slightly. 

I said,  “Do  you  like  that?” 

Myra  said,  “I  like  them  blue  stones.  Blue 
stones  are  sapphires.” 

“I  know.  My  birthstone  is  sapphire.  What  is 
you  birthstone?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“When  is  your  birthday?” 

“July.” 

“Then  yours  is  ruby.” 

“I  like  sapphire  better,”  said  Myra.  “I  like 


yours.”  She  handed  me  the  brooch. 

“You  keep  it,”  I said.  “Finders  keepers,”  I said. 

“It  was  your  Cracker  Jack,”  said  Myra,  scared 
and  solemn.  “You  bought  it.” 

“Well  you  found  it.” 

“No — ” said  Myra. 

-“Go  on!”  I said.  “Here,  I’ll  give  it  to  you.”  I 
took  the  brooch  from  her  and  pushed  it  back  into 
her  hand. 

We  were  both  surprised.  We  looked  at  each 
other;  I flushed  but  Myra  did  not.  I realized  the 
pledge  as  our  fingers  touched;  I was  panicky,  but 
all  right.  I though,  I can  come  early  and  walk 
with  her  other  mornings.  I can  go  and  talk  to  her 
at  recess.  Why  not?  Why  not? 

Myra  put  the  brooch  in  her  pocket.  She  said, 
“I  can  wear  it  on  my  good  dress.  My  good  dress  is 
blue.” 

I knew  it  would  be.  Myra  wore  out  her  good 
dresses  at  school.  Even  in  midwinter  among  the 
plaid  wool  skirts  and  serge  tunics,  she  glimmered 
sadly  in  sky-blue  taffeta,  in  dusty  turquoise  crepe, 
a grown  woman’s  dress  made  over,  weighted  by 
a big  bow  at  the  V of  the  neck  and  folding  empty 
over  Myra’s  narrow  chest. 

And  I was  glad  she  had  not  put  it  on.  If 
someone  asked  her  where  she  got  it,  and  she  told 
them,  what  would  I say? 

It  was  the  day  after  this,  or  the  week  after, 
that  Myra  did  not  come  to  school.  Often  she  was 
kept  at  home  to  help.  But  this  time  she  did  not 
come  back.  For  a week,  then  two  weeks,  her  desk 
was  empty.  Then  we  had  a moving  day  at  school 
and  Myra’s  books  were  taken  out  of  her  desk  and 
put  on  a shelf  in  the  closet.  Miss  Darling  said, 
“We’ll  find  a seat  when  she  comes  back.”  And 
she  stopped  calling  Myra’s  name  when  she  took 
attendance. 

Jimmy  Sayla  did  not  come  to  school  either, 
having  no  one  to  take  him  to  the  bathroom. 

In  the  fourth  week  or  the  fifth,  that  Myra  had 
been  away,  Gladys  Healey  came  to  school  and 
said,  “Do  you  know  what — Myra  Sayla  is  sick  in 
the  hospital.” 

It  was  true.  Gladys  Healey  had  an  aunt  who 
was  a nurse.  Gladys  put  up  her  hand  in  the  middle 
of  Spelling  and  told  Miss  Darling.  “I  thought  you 
might  like  to  know,”  she  said.  “Oh  yes,”  said  Miss 
Darling.  “I  do  know.” 


“What  has  she  got?”  we  said  to  Gladys. 

And  Gladys  said,  “Akemia,  or  something.  And 
she  has  blood  transfusions.”  She  said  to  Miss 
Darling.  “My  aunt  is  a nurse.” 

So  Miss  Darling  had  the  whole  class  write 
Myra  a letter,  in  which  everybody  said,  “Dear 
Myra,  We  are  all  writing  you  a letter.  We  hope 
you  will  soon  be  better  and  be  back  to  school. 
Yours  truly  ...”  And  Miss  Darling  said,  “Tve 
thought  of  something.  Who  would  like  to  go  up 
to  the  hospital  and  visit  Myra  on  the  twentieth  of 
March,  for  a birthday  party?” 

“1  know,”  said  Miss  Darling.  “It’s  the  twentieth 
of  July.  So  this  year  she  could  have  it  on  the 
twentieth  of  March,  because  she’s  sick.” 

“But  her  birthday  is  in  July.” 

“Because  she’s  sick,”  said  Miss  Darling,  with 
a warning  shrillness.  “The  cook  at  the  hospital 
would  make  a cake  and  you  could  all  give  a little 
present,  twenty-five  cents  or  so.  It  would  have  to 
be  between  two  and  four,  because  that’s  visiting 
hours.  And  we  couldn’t  all  go,  it’d  be  too  many. 
So  who  wants  to  go  and  who  wants  to  stay  here 
and  do  supplementary  reading?” 

We  all  put  up  our  hands.  Miss  Darling  got  out 
the  spelling  records  and  picked  out  the  first  fifteen, 
twelve  girls  and  three  boys.  Then  the  three  boys 
did  not  want  to  go  so  she  picked  out  the  next 
three  girls.  And  I do  not  know  when  it  was,  but  I 
think  it  was  probably  at  this  moment  that  the 
birthday  party  of  Myra  Sayla  became  fashionable. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  Gladys  Healey  had  an 
aunt  who  was  a nurse,  perhaps  it  was  the 
excitement  of  sickness  and  hospitals,  or  simply 
the  fact  that  Myra  was  so  entirely,  impressively 
set  free  of  all  the  rules  and  conditions  of  our  lives. 
We  began  to  talk  of  her  as  if  she  were  something 
we  owned,  and  her  party  became  a cause;  with 
womanly  heaviness  we  discussed  it  at  recess,  and 
decided  that  twenty-five  cents  was  too  low. 

We  all  went  up  to  the  hospital  on  a sunny 
afternoon  when  the  snow  was  melting,  carrying 
our  presents,  and  a nurse  led  us  upstairs,  single 
file,  and  down  a hall  past  half-closed  doors  and 
dim  conversations.  She  and  Miss  Darling  kept 
saying,  “Sh-sh,”  but  we  were  going  on  tiptoe 
anyway;  our  hospital  demeanor  was  perfect. 

At  this  small  country  hospital  there  was  no 
children’s  ward,  and  Myra  was  not  really  a child; 


they  had  put  her  in  with  two  grey  old  women.  A 
nurse  was  putting  screens  around  them  as  we 
came  in. 

Myra  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  in  a bulky  stiff 
hospital  gown.  Her  hair  was  down,  the  long  braids 
falling  over  her  shoulders  and  down  the  coverlet. 
But  her  face  was  the  same,  always  the  same. 

She  had  been  told  something  about  the  party. 
Miss  Darling  said,  so  the  surprise  would  not  upset 
her;  but  it  seemed  she  had  not  believed,  or  had 
not  understood  what  it  was.  She  watched  us  as 
she  used  to  watch  in  the  school  grounds  when 
we  played. 

“Well,  here  we  are!”  said  Miss  Darling.  “Here 
we  are!” 

And  we  said,  “Happy  Birthday,  Myra!  Hello, 
Myra,  happy  birthday!”  Myra  said,  “My  birthday 
is  in  July.”  Her  voice  sounded  lighter  than  ever, 
drifting  expressionless. 

“Never  mind  when  it  is,  really,”  said  Miss 
Darling.  “Pretend  it’s  now!  How  old  are  you, 
Myra?  ” 

“Eleven,”  Myra  said.  “In  July.” 

Then  we  all  took  off  our  coats  and  emerged 
in  our  party  dresses,  and  laid  our  presents,  in  their 
pale  flowery  wrappings  on  Myra’s  bed.  Some  of 
our  mothers  had  made  immense,  complicated 
bows  of  fine  satin  ribbon,  some  of  them  had  even 
taped  on  little  bouquets  of  imitation  roses  and 
lilies  of  the  valley.  “Here  Myra,”  we  said,  “here 
Myra,  happy  birthday.”  Myra  did  not  look  at  us, 
but  at  the  ribbons,  pink  and  blue  and  speckled 
with  silver,  and  the  miniature  bouquets;  they 
pleased  her,  as  the  butterfly  had  done.  An  innocent 
look  came  into  her  face,  a partial,  private  smile. 

“Open  them,  Myra,”  said  Miss  Darling. 
“They’re  for  you!” 

Myra  gathered  the  presents  around  her, 
fingering  them,  with  this  smile,  and  a cautious 
realization,  an  unexpected  pride.  She  said, 
“Saturday  I’m  going  to  London  to  St.  Joseph’s 
Hospital.” 

“That’s  where  my  mother  was  at,”  somebody 
said.  “We  went  and  saw  her.  They’ve  got  all  nuns 
there.” 

“My  father’s  sister  is  a nun,”  said  Myra  calmly. 

She  began  to  unwrap  the  presents,  with  an 
air  that  not  even  Gladys  could  have  bettered, 
folding  the  tissue  paper  and  the  ribbons,  and 
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drawing  out  books  and  puzzles  and  cutouts  as  if 
they  were  all  prizes  she  had  won.  Miss  Darling 
said  that  maybe  she  should  say  thank  you,  and 
the  person’s  name  with  every  gift  she  opened,  to 
make  sure  she  knew  whom  it  was  from,  and  so 
Myra  said,  “Thank  you,  Mary  Louise,  thank  you, 
Carol,”  and  when  she  came  to  mine  she  said, 
“Thank  you,  Helen.”  Everyone  explained  their 
presents  to  her  and  there  was  talking  and 
excitement  and  a little  gaiety,  which  Myra  presided 
over,  though  she  was  not  gay.  A cake  was  brought 
in  with  Happy  Birthday  Myra  written  on  it,  pink 
on  white,  and  eleven  candles.  Miss  Darling  lit  the 
candles  and  we  all  sang  Happy  Birthday  to  You, 
and  cried,  “Make  a wish,  Myra,  make  a wish—” 
and  Myra  blew  them  out.  Then  we  all  had  cake 
and  strawberry  ice  cream. 

At  four  o’clock  a buzzer  sounded  and  the 
nurse  took  out  what  was  left  of  the  cake,  and  the 
dirty  dishes,  and  we  put  on  our  coats  to  go  home. 
Everybody  said,  “Goodbye,  Myra,”  and  Myra  sat 
in  the  bed  watching  us  go,  her  back  straight,  not 
supported  by  any  pillow,  her  hands  resting  on 
the  gifts.  But  at  the  door  1 heard  her  call;  she 
called,  “Helen!”  Only  a couple  of  others  heard; 
Miss  Darling  did  not  hear,  she  had  gone  out  ahead. 
I went  back  to  the  bed. 

Myra  said,  “1  got  too  many  things.  You  take 
something.” 

“What?”  1 said.  “It’s  for  your  birthday.  You 
always  get  a lot  at  a birthday.  ” 

“Well  you  take  something,”  Myra  said.  She 
picked  up  a leatherette  case  with  a mirror  in  it,  a 
comb  and  a nail  file  and  a natural  lipstick  and  a 
small  handkerchief  edged  with  gold  thread.  1 had 
noticed  it  before.  “You  take  that,”  she  said. 


“Don’t  you  want  it?” 

“You  take  it.”  She  put  it  into  my  hand.  Our 
fingers  touched  again. 

“When  1 come  back  from  London,”  Myra  said, 
“you  can  come  and  play  at  my  place  after  school.” 

“Okay,”  1 said.  Outside  the  hospital  window 
there  was  a clear  carrying  sound  of  somebody 
playing  in  the  street,  maybe  chasing  with  the  last 
snowballs  of  the  year.  This  sound  made  Myra, 
her  triumph  and  her  bounty,  and  most  of  all  her 
future  in  which  she  had  found  this  place  for  me, 
turn  shadowy,  turn  dark.  All  the  presents  on  the 
bed,  the  folded  paper  and  ribbons,  those  guilt- 
tinged  offerings,  had  passed  into  this  shadow,  they 
were  no  longer  innocent  objects  to  be  touched, 
exchanged,  accepted  without  danger.  1 didn’t  want 
to  take  the  case  now  but  I could  not  think  how  to 
get  out  of  it,  what  lie  to  tell.  I’ll  give  it  away,  I 
thought,  I won’t  ever  play  with  it.  I would  let  my 
little  brother  pull  it  apart. 

The  nurse  came  back,  carrying  a glass  of 
chocolate  milk. 

“What’s  the  matter,  didn’t  you  hear  the 
buzzer?” 

So  I was  released,  set  free  by  the  barriers 
which  now  closed  about  Myra,  her  unknown, 
exalted,  ether-smelling  hospital  world,  and  by  the 
treachery  of  my  own  heart.  “Well  thank  you,”  I 
said.  “Thank  you  for  the  thing.  Goodbye.” 

Did  Myra  ever  say  goodbye?  Not  likely.  She 
sat  in  her  high  bed,  her  delicate  brown  neck,  rising 
out  of  a hospital  gown  too  big  for  her,  her  brown 
carved  face  immune  to  treachery,  her  offering 
perhaps  already  forgotten,  prepared  to  be  set  apart 
for  legendary  uses,  as  she  was  even  in  the  back 
porch  at  school.^ 


Alice  Munro,  “Day  of  the  Butterfly”  in  Dance  of  the  Happy  Shades.  (Toronto:  McGraw-Hill  Ryerson  Ltd.  1998).  Reproduced  with  permission. 


My  Last  Duchess 

Robert  Browning 

Ferrara 

That’s  my  last  Duchess  painted  on  the  wall; 

Looking  as  if  she  were  alive.  I call 

That  piece  a wonder,  now:  Fra  Pandolf  s hands 

Worked  busily  a day,  and  there  she  stands. 

Will  ‘t  please  you  sit  and  look  at  her?  1 said 
“Fra  Pandolf”  by  design,  for  never  read 
Strangers  like  you  that  pictured  countenance. 

The  depth  and  passion  of  its  earnest  glance. 

But  to  myself  they  turned  (since  none  puts  by 
The  curtain  I have  drawn  for  you,  but  I) 

And  seemed  as  they  would  ask  me,  if  they  durst. 

How  such  a glance  came  there;  so,  not  the  first 
Are  you  to  turn  and  ask  thus.  Sir,  ‘twas  not 
Her  husband’s  presence  only,  called  that  spot 
Of  joy  into  the  Duchess’  cheek:  perhaps 
Fra  Pandolf  chanced  to  say,  “Her  mantle  laps 
Over  my  lady’s  wrist  too  much,”  or  “Paint 
Must  never  hope  to  reproduce  the  faint 
Half-flush  that  dies  along  her  throat:”  such  stuff 
Was  courtesy,  she  thought,  and  cause  enough 
For  calling  up  that  spot  of  joy.  She  had 
A heart — how  shall  1 say? — too  soon  made  glad. 

Too  easily  impressed;  she  liked  whate’er 
She  looked  on,  and  her  looks  went  everywhere. 

Sir,  ‘twas  all  one!  My  favour  at  her  breast. 

The  dropping  of  the  daylight  in  the  West, 

The  bough  of  cherries  some  officious  fool 
Broke  in  the  orchard  for  her,  the  white  mule 
She  rode  with  round  the  terrace — all  and  each 
Would  draw  from  her  alike  the  approving  speech. 

Or  blush,  at  least.  She  thanked  men, — good!  but  thanked 

Somehow — 1 know  not  how— as  if  she  ranked 

My  gift  of  a nine-hundred-years-old  name 

With  anybody’s  gift.  Who’d  stoop  to  blame 

This  sort  of  trifling?  Even  had  you  skill 

In  speech — (which  I have  not) — to  make  your  will 

Quite  clear  to  such  an  one,  and  say,  “Just  this 

Or  that  in  you  disgusts  me;  here  you  miss. 

Or  there  exceed  the  mark”— and  if  she  let 

Herself  be  lessoned  so,  nor  plainly  set 

Her  wits  to  yours,  forsooth,  and  made  excuse, 

—E’en  then  would  some  stooping;  and  1 choose 
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Never  to  stoop.  Oh  sir,  she  smiled,  no  doubt. 
Whene’er  I passed  her;  but  who  passed  without 
Much  the  same  smile?  This  grew;  I gave  commands; 
Then  all  smiles  stopped  together.  There  she  stands 
As  if  alive.  Will  T please  you  rise?  We’ll  meet 
The  company  below,  then.  1 repeat. 

The  Count  your  master’s  known  munificence 
Is  ample  warrant  that  no  just  pretence 
Of  mine  for  dowry  will  be  disallowed; 

Though  his  fair  daughter’s  self,  as  1 avowed 
At  starting,  is  my  object.  Nay,  we’ll  go 
Together  down,  sir.  Notice  Neptune,  though. 

Taming  a sea-horse,  thought  a rarity. 

Which  Claus  of  Innsbruck  cast  in  bronze  for  me! 
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